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Introduction 


For misery does not grow out of the dust, 

nor does trouble sprout from the ground, 

but man is born to trouble just as sparks fly upward. 
Job 5:6-7 


When Job finds himself in an emotional state of turmoil, Eliphaz confronts him 
with the harsh reality that humans cannot escape trouble. Has Job been naive 
and is it only because of his misfortune that he comes to realize that doing 
good does not guarantee a life without pain? I hold that Job was well aware of 
the fact that trouble is part of life. The reason for his agitation is not his misfor- 
tune as such, but the existential lack of sense and perspective it confronts him 
with. Job accepts that life comes with trouble, but he does not accept that it 
comes without meaning. Indeed, if humans are born to trouble, they have the 
responsibility to address it. 

In this book, I seek to explore how Job’s determination to make sense of a 
broken world can serve as a guideline regarding how one can arrive at a more 
comprehensive understanding of one’s place in the world. From an exegetical 
perspective, I aim to address how developments in the conceptualization of his 
situation enable Job to deal with his misfortune! As I hold that Job’s process of 
repositioning takes place in chapters 3-31, it is these chapters that I focus on 
in this book. Metaphors play an important role in the attempts of both Job and 
his friends to explain how one should relate to misfortune. In my investigation 
of Job’s changing understanding of his situation, I therefore focus attention on 
metaphors. From a theoretical perspective, the purpose of this book is to illus- 
trate how the more recent understanding of metaphor as a phenomenon of 


1 This book on the conceptualization of suffering is a revised version of my dissertation “But 
Man is Born to Trouble ...: Metaphors in the Discussion on Hope and Consolation in Job 3- 
31.’ My dissertation was part of the project “Depicting Suffering, Imagining God. The Use of 
Metaphor in the Conceptualisation of Suffering and of the Divine in the Book of Job,” that 
was led by prof. dr. dr. PJ.P. Van Hecke. See also Van Hecke’s article “Jobs pijn in beeld. Het 
gebruik van metaforen in Jobs zelfbeschrijvingen” (Van Hecke 2009). The findings of my col- 
league Johan de Joode can be found in his dissertation Landscapes of Hurt and Healing. An 
Exploratory Cognitive-Linguistic Analysis of Spatial Metaphors in the Book of Job (2015). 
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thought can be applied to improve the interpretation of metaphors in literary 
texts, and more specifically the metaphors in selected passages from Job 3-31. 

My approach to metaphors is based on the understanding of metaphor in 
cognitive linguistics. It is the claim of cognitive linguistics that the ubiquity 
of metaphors in language demonstrates that metaphors are a phenomenon 
of thought. In cognitive linguistics, metaphor is studied as a mechanism that 
structures the manner in which people think, and in this regard, all meta- 
phors—including the conventional ones that are used without notice—are of 
interest. My concern in this book, however, is not the functioning of metaphor 
as such, but the interpretation of metaphors in specific passages of a work 
of poetry. My application of the cognitive understanding of metaphor there- 
fore does not entail that I provide an overview of all metaphors, but inspired 
by Steen (2008), I select only the metaphors that explicitly shift the attention 
of the reader away from the conceptual domain of the discourse topic—the 
target domain—to conceptualize it in terms of another conceptual domain— 
the source domain. In my discussion of these ‘deliberately used metaphors’, I 
explain how the concepts that they introduce relate to the rhetorical develop- 
ment of the dialogue, and what they mean for Job’s conceptualization of his 
situation. 

In my discussion of metaphors, I build on the cognitive linguistic framework. 
Even so, this book is not a linguistic study, that is, it does not offer a systematic 
overview of metaphors. The main objective of this study is thematic: the clarifi- 
cation of metaphors serves to reveal a fresh perspective on Job 3-31 and on the 
theme of suffering therein. It will be clear that my thematic approach has its 
limits. The discussion of the various stages of Job’s suffering requires that I take 
a stand in the interpretation of the structure and rhetorical development of Job 
3-31. These topics, however, do not concern a matter of established facts. As it 
is not my intention to write a full commentary on chapters 3-31, my references 
to scholarly literature principally serve to clarify my position in the scholarly 
debate; they do not pretend to be an exhaustive overview of everything that 
is written on the book of Job. My approach to Job 3-31 is characterized by the 
basic assumption that the Masoretic Text makes sense as it stands. As regards 
the structure of Job 3-31, this entails that I assume with Wolfers (1993, 1995) that 
there are only two complete speech cycles (4:1-15:16 and 15:17-22:30) and that 
the chapters 23-31 are a monologue that is interrupted by Bildad’s reply (25) 
and Job’s reaction to it (26). As regards the contents of Job 3-31, it entails that 
I assume with Lo (2003) and Yu (2011) that there is progression in the dialogue 
and that Job develops an argument throughout these chapters.” 


2 See also Hawley (2018). It has often been claimed that there is no progression in the dialogue 
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This book is structured as follows. In chapters 1 and 2, I present the theoretical 
framework that underlies my approach to metaphor and the interpretations of 
the book of Job that inspire my understanding of chapters 3-31. The main body 
of this book consists of chapters 3-5, in which I trace the rhetorical develop- 
ment and the development of Job’s conceptualization of suffering in Job 3, Job 
4:1-15:16 and Job 15:17-22:30. In chapter 6, I explain how the restoration of hope 
leads in Job 23-31 to a critique on society. To conclude, I present an overview of 
my findings. 


between Job and his friends. This claim especially concerns the so-called second (15-21) and 
third (22-27) speech cycles. Cf. Seow (2013: 67): “the second cycle (chs. 15-21) consists mostly 
of passionate asseverations and ad hominem attacks instead of arguments, with Job and the 
friends largely talking past each other in their charges and countercharges. Then the third 


cycle becomes chaotic, representing “a breakdown of response.”” See also the references in 
Van Hecke (20114: 3—4, n. 1). 


CHAPTER 1 


Metaphor and Biblical Exegesis: a Proposal 


Recent Biblical scholarship has been following the developments in functional 
and cognitive linguistics. Whereas functional linguistics taught Bible scholars 
to interpret the structure of language in terms of its communicative func- 
tion, cognitive linguistics made them aware of its relation to the functioning 
of human cognition. The idea that metaphors are not merely a matter of lan- 
guage but that they reflect the way people think brought about that the study of 
metaphor developed into an important field within cognitive linguistics. In this 
chapter, I explore the significance of developments in cognitive linguistics on 
metaphor for the interpretation of Biblical texts. I thereby focus my attention 
on the current debate.! 


1 New Developments in Cognitive Linguistics and Biblical Exegesis 


Since the start of the third millennium, more and more scholars in the exegesis 
of the Hebrew Bible have found inspiration in cognitive linguistics. The works 
of for example Doyle (2000), Kruger (2000, 2001), Van Hecke (2001, 2003, 20114), 
Dille (2004), Kotzé (2005a, 2005b), van der Merwe (2006a, 2006b, 2007), Hayes 
(2008), van Wolde (2008, 2009) and Jindo (2009, 2010) demonstrate that espe- 
cially the cognitive approach to lexical semantics, metaphors, and emotion has 
been thought to be fruitful. To give an impression of the developments within 
these research fields and of the general approach of cognitive linguistics to lan- 
guage, the first paragraph starts with a short characterization of each of them. 
Thereafter, the second paragraph discusses some implications of the cognitive 
linguistic approach for the study of Biblical texts. 


11 Lexical Semantics, Metaphors, and Emotions 
Cognitive linguistics is the approach to language that emerged in the 1970s 
and 1980s at the University of California at Berkeley and San Diego around the 


1 Forextensive overviews of the metaphor research from Aristotle via Richards (1936) and Black 
(1962) to Lakoff and Johnson (1980) and further to Fauconnier and Turner (1997, 2002), see 
especially Howe (2006: 1-107), but also Doyle (2000: 51-68), Dille (2004: 1-20), Weiss (2006: 
1-17) and Jindo (2010: 5-53). For overviews of approaches to the study of imagery in the Old 
Testament, see Nielsen (1989: 25-35) and Weiss (2006: 20-32). 
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work of Talmy (1988, 2000a, 2000b), Lakoff (Lakoff and Johnson 1980, Lakoff 
1987, Lakoff and Turner 1989), Fauconnier (1994 [1985], 1997, 2002) and Lan- 
gacker (1987, 1991, 2008).” Because these scholars and their followers devel- 
oped theories around their own research interests, cognitive linguistics did not 
emerge as a fixed theory, but rather as a collection of approaches that share 
the basic assumption that language is an expression of human thinking (Geer- 
aerts and Cuyckens 2007: 4). That is, cognitive linguistic approaches have as a 
common characteristic that they study language in relation to the processing 
mechanisms of the human mind, and understand it as having a categorization 
function with regard to the human experience of the world (Geeraerts and Cuy- 
ckens 2007: 5). 

As for lexical semantics, the categorization function of language entails that 
lexical items are considered repositories of conceptual knowledge. If words are 
repositories of conceptual knowledge, the meaning of words lies in the concep- 
tualization they evoke. Because the conceptualization of a lexical item extends 
beyond a dictionary definition in that it also includes for example associations, 
relations, and experience, meaning becomes a matter of encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the world (Geeraerts and Cuyckens 2007: 5). Therefore, the cognitive 
linguistic approach to lexical semantics involves that it takes into account the 
knowledge of the world in its broadest sense when describing the meaning of 
a lexical item (cf. Geeraerts 2007: 1161-1162). 

Not only lexical items, but also linguistic phenomena such as metaphors are 
explained in relation to human cognition. Whereas metaphor was earlier con- 
sidered a purely linguistic phenomenon that embellishes texts or supports its 
rhetoric, it became understood in cognitive linguistics as a processing mecha- 
nism that enables the conceptualization of abstract categories such as thoughts 
and emotions. In this regard, Lakoff and Johnson (1980) observed that it is often 
not only one abstract concept (for example ‘claim’) that is viewed in terms of 
another concrete concept (for example ‘indefensible’), but that it is rather one 
abstract conceptual domain (for example ‘argument’) that is viewed in terms 
of another concrete conceptual domain (for example ‘war’): 


2 Their approaches were further elaborated on by e.g. Gibbs (1994), Turner (1996), Croft (1993), 
and Sweetser (1990, 1999), and gave rise to other grammatical models such as for exam- 
ple Crofts Construction Grammar (2001). On the development and background of cogni- 
tive linguistics, see Geeraerts and Cuyckens (2007: 3-8) and Nuyts (2007: 544-545). For an 
overview of the approaches and themes within cognitive linguistics, see Geeraerts and Cuy- 
ckens (2007). Introductions in cognitive linguistics include Dirven and Verspoor (2004), Croft 
and Cruse (2004) and Evans and Green (2006). 


6 CHAPTER 1 


ARGUMENT IS WAR 

Your claims are indefensible. 

He attacked every weak point in my argument. 
His criticisms were right on target. 

I demolished his argument. 

I've never won an argument with him. 

You disagree? Okay, shoot! 

If you use that strategy, he'll wipe you out. 

He shot down all of my arguments. 


LAKOFF and JOHNSON 1980: 4 


Since Lakoff and Johnson have shown that linguistic metaphors do not occur 
accidentally and that they trace back to conceptual domains, metaphor in cog- 
nitive linguistics is in the first place studied as a conceptual phenomenon. 

A specific field of metaphor study in cognitive linguistics is the study of 
metaphors that conceptualize emotions. As emotions are abstract in the sense 
that they are not things but experiences, they often trigger metaphorical lan- 
guage. In his studies on metaphor and emotions (1986, 2000, 2008), Kövecses 
has identified a number of metaphorical conceptualizations for different emo- 
tions. Expressions of anger include for example the following: 


anger is hot fluid in a container: She is boiling with anger. 

anger is fire: He’s doing a slow burn. His anger is smoldering. 
anger is insanity: The man was insane with rage. 

anger is an opponent in a struggle: I was struggling with my anger. 


ies] 


KOVECSES 2008: 381 


In his investigation of the linguistic expressions of emotions across languages, 
K6vecses (2000: 139-181) found similarities and differences. This has led to the 
insight that the cultural context plays an important role in the conceptualiza- 
tion of the world, and that the conceptualization of the world even determines 
the conceptualization of such basic human experiences as emotions.? 
Although it is clear that cognitive linguistics opens up new perspectives 
on lexicography, metaphor, and emotion, it is a different thing to apply these 
insights in Biblical exegesis. Biblical exegesis is not a matter of describing com- 


3 See Kévecses (2000: 164-181) for a detailed explanation on how the cultural context deter- 
mines the conceptualization of emotions. 
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plete underlying conceptualizations of each lexical item, but of the explana- 
tion of texts, and therefore it is necessary to keep in mind the different goals of 
cognitive linguistics and Biblical exegesis and to understand the implications 
thereof when using the cognitive linguistic approach to Biblical texts. 


1.2 The Importance of Cognitive Linguistics for Biblical Exegesis 

Biblical scholars have mainly used the cognitive linguistic approach for word 
and metaphor study. For example, in the case of describing the meaning of 
lexical items, cognitive linguistics inspired Biblical scholars to promote an inte- 
grative approach that looks beyond the Biblical text and to allow for example 
anthropological or archeological findings to attribute to the understanding of 
lexical items.* In the case of the study of metaphors, it brought to the fore that 
linguistic metaphors that were previously considered incoherent can actually 
be understood as reflecting the same conceptual metaphor.5 

The contribution of cognitive linguistics to Biblical exegesis can however be 
understood in a more encompassing way. If language has a function in cogni- 
tive processing, every linguistic phenomenon can be traced back to the concep- 
tualization of the world. For sentences this involves that not only lexical items, 
but also grammatical constructions have semantic functions that contribute 
to the meaning of a sentence. As Langacker (2008: 55) puts it: “an expression’s 
meaning is not just the conceptual content it evokes—equally important is 
how that content is construed.” According to construction grammar theories, 
“there is continuum between the lexicon and syntactic constructions” (Croft 
2001: 17). From the radical semantic approach of cognitive linguistics, it follows 
that there is more to the meaning of sentences than the sum of the meanings 
of its lexical items alone (Evans and Green 2006: 215). 

The importance of cognitive linguistics for Biblical exegesis is therefore 
that it offers an integrative framework that takes into account the interaction 
between the lexical and grammatical properties of language. As such it is able 
to construe not only the meaning of words, but also the meaning of sentences 
and compositions. The significance of this integrative framework for the inves- 
tigation of metaphors in the Hebrew Bible will be further clarified in § 3. At this 
point, I turn to a more detailed discussion of the cognitive linguistic approach 
to metaphors. 


4 See for example van Wolde (2009). 
5 See for example Kruger (2000, 2001). 


8 CHAPTER 1 
2 Metaphor in Cognitive Linguistics 


As has been mentioned above, metaphor research in cognitive linguistics starts 
from the assumption that metaphor has a function in human cognition. Rea- 
soning from the idea that language structures the experience of the world, 
cognitive linguistics understands metaphor as a mechanism that enables the 
conceptualization of abstract categories or undifferentiated experiences—for 
example thoughts or feelings—in more concrete terms. Although scholars gen- 
erally agree on the function of metaphors, opinions differ on what types of 
linguistic evidence reflect metaphoric processing. There is, for example, dis- 
cussion on whether both conventional and new linguistic metaphors are pro- 
cessed as metaphors in thought; and whether there is a difference in cognitive 
processing between metaphors and similes, or between deliberately and non- 
deliberately used metaphors (cf. Steen 2007: 54-57, 2011: 30—-36).® 

To bring into view the background of issues in metaphor research in cogni- 
tive linguistics, it is useful to introduce Steen’s “taxonomy for metaphor prop- 
erties.” In this taxonomy, Steen presents the three different dimensions that are 
of importance for the study of metaphor, namely the communicative, concep- 
tual, and linguistic dimension. The communicative dimension groups the met- 
aphors into deliberately used and non-deliberately used ones, the conceptual 
dimension into conventional and novel ones, and the linguistic dimension into 
metaphor and similes. In table 1 below (taken from Steen 201: 39) it becomes 
clear how the combination of the properties non-deliberate or deliberate, with 
conventional or novel, and metaphor or simile, results in eight metaphor cate- 
gories. 

The combination of the properties ‘non-deliberate’ and ‘novel’ is incom- 
patible—note the question marks in the last column. Non-deliberately used 
metaphors are always conventional and only show variation with regard to 
their linguistic expression. Deliberately used metaphors, on the other hand, 
are either conventional or novel, and can either be expressed as metaphor or 
as simile. 

An impression of the distribution of metaphors over these six metaphor 
categories can be given on the basis of Steen’s findings in a corpus of British 
English and Dutch (2011: 49-53). According to Steen, an average of 13,6 % of the 
linguistic forms in natural conversation are metaphors. With regard to these 
metaphors: 


6 For collections of different approaches to metaphor research in cognitive linguistics, see 
Ortony (1993) and Gibbs (2008). 
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TABLE 1 Taxonomy for metaphor properties 


Communicative Conceptual Linguistic Examples 
values values values 


Non-deliberate Conventional Metaphor Lakoff attacked Glucksberg 


Simile He’s as stubborn as a mule 
Novel Metaphor ? 
Simile ? 
Deliberate Conventional Metaphor Wasps, the wrong weather, and why 


this summer’s got a very nasty sting 
in the tail (newspaper headline) 
Simile More like the shadow of his thoughts 
or something 
Novel Metaphor Juliet is the sun 
Simile Every junkie’s like a setting sun 


STEEN 2011: 39 


— 99% of the metaphors have their metaphorical sense described in dictionar- 
ies and can be therefore considered conventional, only 1% of the metaphors 
is novel; 

— 0,5% of the metaphors are lexically signaled as a simile; 

— deliberately used metaphors are sometimes lexically signaled, but more 
often they can be recognized by the fact that they consist of more than one 
metaphorically used word. Steen does not give a percentage of deliberately 
used metaphors, but holds that there are “much more deliberate metaphor- 
related words than novel ones.’ (2011: 50) 

From Steen’s findings it appears furthermore that prepositions and determin- 

ers are most often used metaphorically (above 30%), followed by verbs, nouns, 

adjectives, adverbs (25%-10%), and conjunctions and other function words 

(less than 2%). Prepositions, verbs, and nouns account for an average of 65% 

of the metaphors found in conversation, and for 80% of the metaphors found 

in news and academic discourse. As for the four different registers in the cor- 
pus, most metaphors occur in academic discourse (18,5 %), followed by news 
texts (16,4%), fiction (1,8%) and conversation (7,7%). Although fiction does 
not have the highest percentage of metaphors in general, it does have the high- 
est percentage of linguistically signaled metaphors. 

It follows from the above that most metaphors in language are non-deliber- 
ate, conventional, and not signaled; that they are mostly prepositions, verbs, 
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and nouns; and that their highest occurrence is in academic discourse and 
news texts. It is these metaphors that cognitive linguists refer to when speak- 
ing of the ubiquity of metaphors. The fact that metaphors are ubiquitous can be 
explained by the hypothesis that metaphors are grounded in human cognition. 
This, however, does not exclude that there are deliberately used metaphors that 
have rhetorical or stylistic functions. It is therefore important to note that the 
observations of older metaphor theories do not necessarily prove to be inade- 
quate. 

In the following paragraphs, I discuss the different dimensions of metaphor 
research in cognitive linguistics. Because metaphor is in the first place regarded 
as a conceptual phenomenon, I start with an overview of different approaches 
to metaphor in thought. Thereafter I discuss the different types of linguistic evi- 
dence that reflect conceptual metaphors, and finally, I examine the cognitive 
linguistic approach to the communicative dimensions of metaphor. 


2.1 Metaphor and Thought 

In studies that apply a cognitive linguistic approach to the study of meta- 
phors in Biblical Hebrew, two theories stand out. Most often referred to is the 
Conceptual Metaphor Theory as developed by Lakoff and Johnson (1980),” fol- 
lowed more recently by Fauconnier and Turner’s Conceptual Blending Theory 
(2002).8 Both theories focus on metaphor in thought and aim to model how 
people think in metaphors. Not so much referred to in Biblical Studies but 
well-established in cognitive linguistics, are two other theories on metaphor 
in thought, namely the Class Inclusion Theory of Glucksberg (1993) and the 
Career of Metaphor Theory of Bowdle and Gentner (2005). The development 
of these theories can be understood as follows.’ 


2.1.1 Conceptual Metaphor Theory 

Metaphor research in cognitive linguistics started off with Andrew Ortony’s 
edited work Metaphor and Thought (1979)? and Lakoff and Johnson’s Meta- 
phors We Live By (1980). Lakoff and Johnson’s Conceptual Metaphor Theory 
asserts that metaphor is in the first place a conceptual phenomenon. As was 
already briefly mentioned above in §1.1, Lakoff and Johnson define metaphor 
as a mapping across conceptual domains, or as “the way we conceptualize one 


7 For example Dille (2004), Jindo (2009), Kotzé (2005a) and Kruger (2000, 2001). 
8 For example Hayes (2008), Riegner (2009), and Van Hecke (20058, 2010). 
9 The next paragraphs are based on Steen’s overview of the state of art in contemporary 


metaphor theory (2011: 28-36). 
10 For the second updated edition with additional articles, see Ortony (1993). 
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mental domain in terms of another” (Lakoff 1993: 203). The notion of ‘mapping’ 
is understood in the mathematical sense of the word as a set of correspon- 
dences. In this regard, LOVE IS A JOURNEY is the name of the mapping that 
views the target domain LOVE in terms of the source domain JOURNEY. This 
mapping entails that lovers correspond to travelers, the love relationship to the 
vehicle, the lovers’ common goals to their common destination on the jour- 
ney, and so on (Lakoff 1993: 207). Because elements and their corresponding 
counterparts form sets that are part of broader experiential domains, Lakoff 
and Johnson understand metaphors as mappings between domains. This view 
allows them to attribute clusters of similar linguistic metaphors to a single con- 
ceptual metaphor and to account for the systematic and overall appearance of 
metaphors. 

Conceptual Metaphor Theory has set the scene for metaphor research, but 
some questions were left for further consideration. Because Conceptual Met- 
aphor Theory does not easily explain characteristics of metaphors that can be 
deduced from neither the source nor target domain, Fauconnier and Turner 
have extended it by adding more mental spaces and by adding the notion of 
‘blending’. I explain this theory in the next paragraph. The main criticism on 
the Conceptual Metaphor Theory concerns the fact that it implies that every 
metaphor activates in the mind both the source and target domain, and that 
all conventional metaphors are always processed by cross-domain mapping." 
Especially this latter implication has been criticized by Glucksberg (1990) and 
by Bowdle and Gentner (2005). Their theories and argumentations are dis- 
cussed below. 


2.1.2 Conceptual Blending Theory 

Fauconnier and Turner (Fauconnier 1994 [1985], Fauconnier and Turner 2002) 
developed a theory on cognition that explains how people combine and blend 
mental images all the time. To explain how people combine images from differ- 
ent inputs, Fauconnier and Turner introduce a theory with a number of mental 
spaces, including one or more input spaces, a generic space in which the simi- 
larities of the input spaces are combined, and a blended space in which these 


11 With ‘processed by cross-domain mapping’ I refer to the cognitive process that activates 
both the conceptual source and target domain; if it is assumed that the activation of 
two conceptual domains is necessary to understand a metaphor, it follows that the pro- 
cessing of metaphors takes more time than the processing of literal language as in the 
latter case only one concept or domain needs to be activated. The amount of processing 
time is an experimental tool that is used for the study of metaphors in psycholinguis- 
tics. 
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similarities integrated in a coherent new picture. The theory is often illustrated 
with the riddle of the Buddhist monk: 


A Buddhist monk begins at dawn one day walking up a mountain, reaches 
the top at sunset, meditates at the top for several days until one dawn 
when he begins to walk back to the foot of the mountain, which he 
reaches at sunset. Making no assumptions about his starting or stopping 
or about his pace during the trips, prove that there is a place on the path 
which he occupies at the same hour of the day on the two separate jour- 
neys. 


FAUCONNIER and TURNER 1998: 136-1372 


If one analyzes the cognitive process that is needed to come to the solution, 
one can imagine that in a first step there are two input spaces: one with a monk 
going up the mountain, one with a monk going down the mountain. In a sec- 
ond step, the similarities of the input spaces are combined in a generic space. 
Once the two input scenes are merged into one scene with one mountain, one 
path, and two monks, a third step opens the blended space that sets the pic- 
ture in motion so that image of two monks walking in opposite directions on 
the same path on the same hill on the same day offers the solution to the riddle. 

Conceptual Blending Theory is used to explain various linguistic phenom- 
ena, including for example clausal constructions, counterfactuals, and com- 
pounds (cf. Turner 2007). When the many-space theory is applied to meta- 
phors, it analyzes the source and target domain as input spaces, collects the 
similarities in the generic space and takes a starting point in the emergent 
structure of the blended space to explain characteristics of the metaphor that 
cannot be reduced to the input of the source and target domain. A well known 
example is ‘digging your own grave.’ In the source domain of grave digging, the 
conceptualization of digging is intentional and occurs after the moment death, 
but in the metaphor ‘digging your grave’ it is unintentional and occurs before 
the moment of ‘death’. Conceptual Blending Theory explains the occurrence of 
these changes by assuming a blended space in which elements and structures 
of the source and target input spaces are merged: 


In the target input, making mistakes is unintentional and brings one 
closer to failure. The blend receives this causal and intentional structure 


12 Fauconnier and Turner took the riddle from Koestler (1964), who attributes it to Karl 
Duncker (1945); cf. Fauconnier (1997: 151 n. 1). 
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by selective projection from the target input: in the blend, digging is unin- 
tentional and brings one closer to death. But in the source input, both 
the causal order and the intentionality have the reverse structure: in this 
source, it is someone’s dying that causes the grave to be dug and the dig- 
ging is moreover intentional. The temporal order of events in the blend 
(digging before dying, making mistakes before failing) is also taken from 
the target input, not the source input. 


FAUCONNIER and TURNER 1998: 166-167 


Conceptual Blending Theory is especially apt for modeling the processing of 
new metaphors and for explaining entailments that one would not expect on 
the basis of the input spaces. The theory can be applied to both novel and 
conventional metaphors. The main criticism raised is that, like Conceptual 
Metaphor Theory, Conceptual Blending Theory overestimates the amount of 
processing that is needed for the understanding of conventional metaphors. 


2.1.3 Class Inclusion Theory 

The theory that offers a solution for the processing cost of conventional meta- 
phor is Glucksberg and Keysar’s Class Inclusion Theory. Although the assump- 
tion of the existence of conceptual metaphors indeed accounts for the system- 
atic and overall appearance of conventional metaphors, Glucksberg and Keysar 
(1990, 1993) propose a different explanation. In their Class Inclusion Theory, 
they argue that metaphors do not reflect a mapping process, but a categoriza- 
tion process: “we argue that metaphors are exactly what they appear to be: 
class-inclusion assertions, in which the topic of the metaphor is assigned to 
a diagnostic category” (1993:3). To understand a metaphor, the category of the 
source domain is extended to a new and ad hoc superordinate category which 
fits the target domain (1990: 7—9). For example: 


A person who says “my job is a jail” is [...] employing a prototypical basic 
object name to refer to a superordinate category that has no conventional 
name of its own. [...] By naming the category “jail”, “my job” inherits those 
properties of “jail” that can plausibly be attributed to “my job”. The words 
“a jail” can refer either to a specific instance, jail, or to the class, jail. As a 
metaphor vehicle, “a jail” refers to a class of things, whereas when “a jail” 
is used literally it would refer to an actual jail or jails. 


GLUCKSBERG and KEYSAR 1993: 410 


Once that superordinate category is so often used that its sense has become 
conventionalized, it can be directly accessed. Against the background of this 
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scenario, Glucksberg especially argues against the position that the use of con- 
ventional metaphors triggers processing by cross-domain mapping (1990: 15). 
As Steen points out: 


This is a valid criticism of an approach that claims to be usage-based: 
why would people have to re-enact the same mappings across conceptual 
domains, spaces, or categories over and over again if they have conven- 
tionalized metaphorical senses at their disposal that they can pull directly 
from their mental dictionaries when needed? 


STEEN 2011: 30-31 


Following Steen, I agree with Gluckberg and Keysar’s proposal that conven- 
tional metaphors do not evoke cross-domain mapping. The simplicity of their 
idea that metaphors are processed as class-inclusion statements is attractive, 
but it is difficult to oversee the implications of the proposal that all meta- 
phors—including novel and deliberately used ones—are understood by cat- 
egorization rather than by cross-domain mapping. In the end, both cognitive 
processes start from two conceptual domains. The main difference is that Con- 
ceptual Metaphor Theory and Conceptual Blending Theory assume that these 
domains are incongruent, while Class Inclusion Theory assumes that they are 
congruent. Either way, all theories presented so far offer only one cognitive sce- 
nario for all categories of metaphors, and this is precisely where the Career of 
Metaphor Theory that I discuss next comes in. 


2.1.4 Career of Metaphor Theory 

Covering both conventional and novel metaphors, Bowdle and Gentner’s Ca- 
reer of Metaphor Theory (2005, 2008) combines features of Conceptual Meta- 
phor Theory and Class Inclusion Theory, while it also accounts for the linguistic 
signaling of metaphors. According to the Career of Metaphor Theory, the pro- 
cessing of metaphor changes with the conventionalization thereof. Novel met- 
aphors and metaphors constructed as similes are processed by cross-domain 
mapping, but once metaphors have become conventional, they are processed 
by categorization. By differentiating between conventional and novel, and sig- 
naled and non-signaled metaphors, Bowdle and Gentner allow to explain dif- 
ferent uses of metaphor in language by different manners of processing of 
metaphor in thought. 

Because the Career of Metaphor Theory offers the most comprehensive the- 
ory to account for processing cost, the difference between conventional and 
novel metaphors, and the difference in linguistic expression between meta- 
phors and similes, I take this theory as my starting point for understanding 
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metaphors in thought. That is, I assume that metaphors do not trigger cross- 
domain mapping if they are either conventional or not linguistically signaled, 
and I assume that metaphors do trigger cross-domain mapping if they are 
either novel or linguistically signaled. I explain in the next paragraph what this 
decision involves for the interpretation of metaphors in language. 


2.2 Metaphor and Language 

In cognitive linguistics, metaphor is primarily thought of as a cognitive oper- 
ation, and this entails that linguistic metaphors are studied as phenomena 
that have their origin in metaphorical thinking. In the previous paragraph I 
explained that I assume with the Career of Metaphor Theory that conventional 
and non-signaled metaphors are not processed as metaphors in thought, but 
even so, they are part of the category of metaphors in language, and as such I 
discuss also these below. 

The main criteria to trace metaphors in a text is the occurrence of non- 
literal language. I follow Steen in understanding the notion of ‘literality’ in 
terms of direct and indirect meaning: words are literal if they have direct mean- 
ing, that is, if their meaning is not understood in terms of another meaning, 
and words are non-literal if they have indirect meaning, that is, if their mean- 
ing is understood in terms of another meaning (Steen 2007: 66). It should 
be noted, however, that non-literal language only traces metaphors, while it is 
not only metaphors that reflect metaphorical thinking: so do similes, analogies, 
extended similes, and allegories. In addition to the characterization of the main 
linguistic expressions of metaphor in thought, I elucidate in this paragraph the 
cognitive linguistic approach to the phenomenon of personification and to the 
distinction between metaphor and metonymy. 


2.2.1 Metaphor and Simile 

From the perspective of metaphor in thought, both metaphor and simile are 
linguistic expressions of conceptual metaphor. To account for the difference 
in linguistic expression, the Career of Metaphor Theory proposes that meta- 
phor and simile reflect different processing mechanisms. Because the linguistic 


13 Another way to find metaphors is to search for ‘incongruity’, cf. Kittay (1989). Steen, how- 
ever, notes that incongruity is on the one hand a too broad criterion as it also signals other 
forms of figurative language, while on the other hand, it is too narrow as it does not sig- 
nal conventional metaphors. Steen remarks that conventional metaphors could indeed 
be signaled with the incongruity criterion if incongruity is understood in the terms of an 
opposition between the contextual sense of a word and its most basic sense, but that this 
understanding is actually in keeping with the understanding of literality in terms of direct 
and indirect meaning (Steen 2007: 279-281). 
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expression of metaphors that are not signaled corresponds to the grammatical 
form of categorization utterances, conventional metaphors reflect a classifying 
process. The linguistic expression of similes, on the other hand, corresponds to 
the grammatical form of literal comparisons and reflects a comparison process. 
Compare for example: 


The mind is a computer 
The mind is like a computer 
A sparrow is a bird 

A sparrow is like a robin 


BOWDLE and GENTNER 2005: 200 


The main difference between classification and comparison processes is that 
only the comparison process involves a mapping between two conceptual 
domains. 

Now does this mean that linguistic metaphors actually do not reflect cross- 
domain mapping? This is in fact what Steen calls the ‘paradox of metaphor’, 
namely, that “most metaphor is not processed metaphorically by a cross-do- 
main mapping involving some form of comparison” (2008: 213). Regarding lin- 
guistic metaphors, the Career of Metaphor Theory proposes that only novel 
metaphors and linguistically signaled metaphors are processed by cross-do- 
main mapping; for Steen, however, the determining factor is deliberate usage. 
I come back to this question in § 3 below. For now, it is important to keep in 
mind that the linguistic expression of a metaphor as either metaphor or simile 
indeed affects the way in which it is cognitively processed. 


2.2.2 Analogies, Extended Similes, Extended Metaphors, and Allegories 
Some metaphors stretch over the boundary of the proposition:14 this is the case 
for analogies, allegories, extended comparisons, and extended metaphors. The 


14 On the conceptual level, the units that build a discourse are propositions. Propositions 
are states of affairs, situations, or events that are denoted by sentences (Lambrecht 1994: 
53). There is, however, no one to one correspondence between a proposition and a sen- 
tence (the sentence in example 2 for example covers two propositions), or between a 
proposition and a clause (the sentence in 3 covers three clauses but expresses only two 
propositions). I follow Crisp et al. in their understanding that propositions are expressed 
in ‘semi-independent clauses’: “We take a text or T-unit to be a semi-independent clause, 
a category that covers main clauses, matrix clauses plus their embedded clauses, non- 
restrictive relative clauses and most adverbial clauses. Appositions can also function as 
T-units. Such T-units form semantic wholes in that they present a state of affairs as rela- 
tively integrated and separated” (2002: 57). 
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characterizations below show how the cognitive linguistic approach to met- 
aphor describes how cross-domain mapping occurs in figures of speech that 
extend from beyond the boundary of the proposition up to even the entire lit- 
erary work. 


Analogies: In a study on the processing of metaphors and their often noted 
directionality, Gentner et al. argue that most metaphors start like analogy,!® 
that is “a mapping between two represented situations in which common rela- 
tional structure is aligned” (2008: 109). For example: 


A man is not necessarily intelligent because he has plenty of ideas, any 
more than he is a good general because he has plenty of soldiers 


CHAMFORT as quoted in GENTNER et al. (2001: 199) 


In this analogy, the two propositions share a similar relational structure. 
Whereas metaphor maps further inferences from the source to the target, anal- 
ogy stops once the common structure is found: in this regard, the main dif- 
ference between analogy and metaphor is that “alignment highlights parallel 
structure [...], and inference-projection creates new knowledge in the target” 
(Gentner et al. 2001: 207-208). Although analogy and metaphor both involve 
cross-domain mapping, it is their focus on the shared relational structure that 
distinguishes analogies from extended metaphors and extended similes. 


Extended Similes and Extended Metaphors: It often occurs that more than 
one word within a proposition is used metaphorically. This is for example the 
case in the following sentence that consists of two propositions that both have 
more than one metaphorically used word:!” 


She grew moody and inward and sat behind her dustlines, besieged within 
her own fortifications 


CRISP et al. 2002:58 


15 The directionality of metaphors entails that information of the source domain is trans- 
ferred to the target domain and not the other way around; for this reason, metaphors 
cannot be reversed. Cf. Gentner et al. (2001: 220). 

16 This does not apply to the class of image metaphors, as image metaphors do not align rela- 
tional structures but only map literal similarities from target to source domain, cf. Steen 
(2007: 63). 

17 Theextended similes and extended metaphors in the following examples are in italics. For 
a taxonomy of metaphors within a proposition on the basis of the properties ‘singular’ or 
‘multiple’, ‘simple’ or ‘complex’, and ‘pure’ or ‘mixed’, see Crisp (2002). 
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Extended similes and metaphors, however, do not only extend over the 
boundary of a clause, but also over the boundary of a proposition, as in the 
examples below. 


He spoke, and they caught the body from the ground in their arms, lifting 
him high with a great heave, and the Trojan people behind them shouted 
aloud as they saw the Achaians lifting the dead man, and made a rush 
against him like dogs, who sweep in rapidly on a wounded wild boar, ahead 
of the young men who hunt him, and for the moment race in raging to tear 
him to pieces until in the confidence of his strength he turns on them at 
bay, and they give ground and scatter for dear one way and another; so the 
Trojans until that time kept always in close chase assembled, stabbing at 
them with swords and leaf-headed spears, but every time the two Aiantes 
would swing round to face them and stand fast, the color of their skin 
changed, and no longer could any endure to sweep in further and fight 
for the body. 


Iliad 17.772-734; BEN-PORAT (1992: 740-741) as quoted in STEEN (2007: 333-334) 


(...) was angry with my foe: 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 
And I waterd it in fears 

Night and morning with my tears; 
And I sunnd it with smiles, 

and with soft deceitful wiles. 

And it grew both day and night (...) 


BLAKE (1966: 218) as quoted in CRISP (2008: 298) 


Extended similes and metaphors differ in two respects: extended similes are 
grammatically signaled and use literal language, whereas extended metaphors 
are not grammatically signaled and use non-literal language. 


Allegories: Like extended metaphors, allegories are not lexically signaled and 
expand over more than one proposition, but unlike extended metaphors, alle- 
gories use literal language (cf. § 2.2 above) and make no reference to the target 
domain (Crisp 2008: 291). Because of this latter feature, Steen remarks that alle- 
gories can actually be read in two ways: 


For instance, Animal Farm is a text about a farm, which may be taken as 
an explicit model for thinking about a more abstract, implicit target that 
has to do with totalitarian politics. Or is Animal Farm a text about a farm 
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which, as an explicit target, is structured by our knowledge of a prior cul- 
tural text about totalitarian politics which acts as an implicit source? 


STEEN 2007: 316 


While Steen notes that the directionality of allegories remains a matter of dis- 
cussion, I follow Crisp here in opting for the first interpretation, that is, even if 
allegories create an own textual reality, I assume that the picturing of this real- 
ity primarily serves to open up new perspectives on an implicit target domain. 


2.2.3 Personification 

Personification is a type of metaphor that occurs when a predicate that is nor- 
mally used with a human entity is applied to a non-human entity so that the 
latter is turned into an agent. In cognitive linguistics, the phenomenon of per- 
sonification has been explained from different perspectives. 

Lakoff and Johnson (1980: 33-34) view personification as part of the class of 
ontological metaphors.!* Ontological metaphors view abstract entities in terms 
of concrete entities. The concrete entities can be objects, substances or con- 
tainers. In the case of personification, an abstract entity is understood in terms 
of an object, more specifically, in terms of a person. By specifying an abstract 
entity as a person, it is possible to attribute human motivations, characteristics, 
and actions to it. Lakoff and Johnson examples include the following: 


Inflation has attacked the foundation of our economy. 
Inflation has pinned us to the wall. 

Our biggest enemy right now is inflation. 

The dollar has been destroyed by inflation. 


LAKOFF and JOHNSON 1980: 33 


The specific human aspects that are attributed to an abstract entity do not so 
much aim to characterize it as human, but rather enable a way to think about 
it and to adopt an attitude toward it. 

While Lakoff and Johnson explain personification to be driven by the need 
to make an abstract entity more concrete, Turner (1996: 12) focuses on the 
human tendency to construct stories. In line of Lakoff and Turner (1989), Turner 
approaches personification not as a result from ABSTRACT ENTITIES ARE 
OBJECTS, but from EVENTS ARE ACTIONS (Turner 1996: 28). For example, the 
event “he died” could be metaphorically expressed as the actions “he left us”, or 


18 Besides the class of ontological metaphors, Lakoff and Johnson also distinguish the class of 
structural metaphors and orientational metaphors. While ontological metaphors change 
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“Death took him” (Turner 1996: 32). The personification of ‘death’ in the latter 
example is used to conceptualize dying as a forced departure, and as a conse- 
quence, death is conceptualized as the enforcer of departure. 

According to the above-mentioned scholars, personification is either driven 
by the need to conceptualize abstract entities in terms of concrete entities, or 
by the tendency to conceptualize events in terms of actions. As these different 
understandings of personification might depend on different discourse func- 
tions, I leave here both possibilities open. 


2.2.4 Metaphor and Metonymy 

Besides metaphor, that is, the thinking of one concept in terms of another, 
also metonymy, that is, the thinking of one concept in contiguity with another, 
leads to figurative speech. The most important difference between metaphor 
and metonymy is that metaphors are based on similarity, whereas metonymies 
are based on contiguity. Instead of referring to the literal referent, metonymies 
refer to another entity that relates to it: 


He likes to read the Marquis de Sade. (= the writings of the marquis) 

He's in dance. (= the dancing profession) 

Acrylic has taken over the art world. (= the use of acrylic paint) 

The Times hasn't arrived at the press conference yet. (= the reporter 
from the Times) 

Mrs. Grundy frowns on blue jeans. (= the wearing of blue jeans) 

New windshield wipers will satisfy him. (= the state of having new 
wipers) 


LAKOFF and JOHNSON 1980: 35 


The relation between the literal referent and entity that is referred to follows 
various patterns, but is always based on contiguity. Lakoff and Johnson (1980: 
38-39) mention the most well known: ‘part for whole’ (synecdoche), ‘producer 
for product’, ‘object used for user’, ‘controller for controlled; ‘institution for peo- 
ple responsible’, ‘place for institution’ and ‘place for event’; one can further 
think of ‘container for contained’, ‘possessor for possessed’, ‘effect for cause’, 
and so on. 


the ontological status of a concept from abstract to concrete, structural metaphors such 
as ARGUMENT IS WAR serve to structure the understanding of a target domain, and ori- 
entational metaphors such as HAPPY IS UP to give the target domain a spatial orientation 
(Lakoff and Johnson 1980: 14). 
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Warren (2003: 118-123) proposes to understand such referential metonymies 
as “modifier-head constructions’, whereby the metonymy functions as a modi- 
fier that refers to an implicit head, for example: 


(...) we hear the kettle is boiling, but we interpret the noun phrase in this 
example as “that which is in the kettle, i.e. the water;” we hear Caedmon is 
difficult to read, but we interpret Caedmon as “that which is by Caedmon, 
i.e. his poetry;” we hear the shoes are neatly tied, but we interpret shoes as 
“that which is part of the shoes, i.e. the laces.’ 


WARREN 2003: 18 


In this perspective, referential metonymies are actually abbreviated noun 
phrases. According to Warren, metonymy is “basically a syntactic construction 
on a par with compounding, genitive constructions and adjective-noun com- 
binations, whereas metaphor is a semantic operation” (Warren 2003: 125). 

Although most referential metonymies are easily recognizable, difficulties 
arise with propositional metonymies with a conceptual source and target do- 
main that are both contiguous and similar! This is for example the case for 
expressions that have figuratively used perception verbs:2° 


I see what you mean 


STEEN 2007: 59 


On the one hand, it can be supposed that this expression has its origin in the 
metaphor SEEING IS UNDERSTANDING; on the other hand, it can be argued 
that UNDERSTANDING IS SEEING is actually a metonymy that originates from 
the fact that understanding typically involves seeing. This apparent contradic- 
tion can be solved by understanding similarity and contiguity as two indepen- 
dent scales. In this regard, Steen (2007: 59) proposes that by judging whether 
the degree of similarity or the degree of contiguity is more prominent or rele- 
vant in a specific context, either the metaphorical or the metonymical interpre- 
tation can be chosen; in the case that both similarity and contiguity are equally 
prominent and relevant, it should be acknowledged that one can choose either 
way. 


19 Cf. Steen (2007: 57-61). For collections of approaches to the interaction of metaphor and 
metonymy, see e.g. Barcelona (2000) and Dirven and Pérings (2003). 

20 For the discussion on contiguity and similarity in metaphors and metonyms of percep- 
tion, see Sweetser (1990), Feyaerts (1999, 2000), and Radden (2000). 
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Warren’s understanding of metonymies offers an additional possibility to 
distinguish metonymies from metaphors. By understanding metonymies as 
abbreviated noun phrases, Warren points out that metonymies are actually 
only superficially non-literal and that the source domain of metonymical ex- 
pressions is not hypothetical: 


[...] metaphor is hypothetical in nature. Life is thought of as if it were a 
journey. Metonymy, on the other hand, is non-hypothetical. There is noth- 
ing hypothetical about the kettle in the kettle is boiling, for instance. 


WARREN 2003: 116 


The non-hypothetical status of the source domain is an additional characteris- 
tic of metonymies by which they can be distinguished from metaphors which 
can be understood to have a hypothetical source domain. 


2.3 Metaphor and Communication 

Lakoff and Johnson have underlined the naturalness and ubiquity of meta- 
phors and emphasized that they are not only embellishments and rhetorical 
strategies. The idea that metaphors have their origin in human cognition, how- 
ever, still allows for the possibility that some metaphors are primarily used for 
rhetorical or stylistic reasons. While this point has been recognized by various 
cognitive linguistic scholars,?! it has received little attention in the cognitive 
linguistic approaches to metaphors in the Bible.?? This paragraph therefore 
seeks to point out the relevance of acknowledging the rhetorical and stylis- 
tic functions of metaphors for metaphor research, and to elucidate how these 
functions can be understood within the framework of cognitive linguistics. 
In order to recognize the characteristics of rhetorically or stylistically used 
metaphors, I firstly address the interaction between the conceptual, linguis- 
tic and communicative dimension of metaphors, and, secondly, I explain the 
cognitive principles that underlie the rhetorical and stylistic functions of met- 
aphors. 


21 See for example Goatly (1997), Pilkington (2000), Steen (2000), Stockwell (2002), Char- 
teris-Black (2004), and Semino and Steen (2008); also worth noting is the recent interest 
for cognitive stylistics (or cognitive poetics) as appears from edited works on this theme 
by Semino and Culpeper (2002), Steen and Gavins (2003), and Bréne and Vandaele (2009). 

22 In this regard, Weiss (2006) and Jindo (2010) are exceptions. 
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2.3.1 The Interaction between the Conceptual, Linguistic and 
Communicative Dimensions of Metaphors 

From Steen’s taxonomy (cf. § 2.2) it can be deduced that the category of deliber- 

ately used metaphors is the category of metaphors that has a specific rhetorical 

or stylistic function. Starting from this assumption, it is possible to deduce the 

conceptual and linguistic properties of rhetorically or stylistically used meta- 

phors. 

According to Steen, deliberately used metaphors have the communicative 
aim to change the addressee’s perspective on the topic, whereas non-deliberate 
metaphors have the communicative aim to keep the addressee’s attention on 
the topic itself. Non-deliberate metaphor “does not ask the addressee to pay 
conscious attention to the structure of an alien source domain that may be 
involved in the semantics of the words used” (2011: 37). If deliberately used 
metaphors invite the addressee to shift attention from target domain to the 
source domain, it follows that deliberate metaphors will be metaphorically 
processed; non-deliberately used metaphors, on the other hand, do not invite 
the addressee to shift the perspective and will not be metaphorically pro- 
cessed. 

The communicative aim of the speaker correlates with the linguistic expres- 
sion of metaphors. A speaker who intends to cause a shift of perspective may 
employ lexical and grammatical means to signal the introduction of a source 
domain. This can be done by using a simile construction, by linking up more 
than one metaphor within a proposition, or by extending the metaphor over 
more than one proposition (Steen 2011: 50). In an extensive overview on the 
signaling of metaphors, Goatly (1997: 172-187) furthermore mentions the use 
of explicit markers (‘metaphorically’), intensifiers (‘literally’, ‘really’), hedges 
or downtowners (‘in a way’, ‘a bit of’), semantic metalanguage (‘in more than 
one sense’), mimetic terms (‘image’ likeness’), symbolism terms (‘symboli- 
cally’), superordinate terms (‘sort of’, ‘kind of’). Besides lexical markers, Goatly 
(1997: 187-195) notes the frequent use of terms of mental processes of percep- 
tion (e.g. ‘seem’, ‘appear’, ‘feel like’), orthographic devices (inverted commas) 
and modals and conditionals (‘might’, ‘would, ‘as it were’).23 The speaker who 
employs deliberately used metaphors to shift the perspective of the addressee 
can choose from a broad supply of linguistic means. The next sections discuss 


23 This enumeration should not be taken as definite or complete; it merely serves to under- 
line that the signaling of metaphor is not restricted to certain lexical markers, but is also 
expressed by constructions, verbs, or modalities. Because many of the linguistic means to 
signal metaphors are not used solely to signal metaphor, it is always necessary to take into 
account the broader communicative context. 
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how the shift of perspective plays a role in respectively the rhetorical and stylis- 
tic functions of metaphors. 


2.3.2 Metaphor and Rhetoric 

Metaphor has been understood to have a rhetorical function because of its fre- 
quent use in persuasive speech.** The clearest domains of rhetorically used 
metaphors are politics and advertisements: in these domains, people even 
make money by inventing suitable metaphors for campaigns that intend to 
affect the public opinion (cf. Grady 2010). The rhetorical use of metaphors is 
not limited to discourses that consciously make use of the art of persuasive 
speech. Functional linguistics assumes that the general function of discourse 
is to modify the pragmatic information of the addressee.”° This entails that all 
discourse is essentially rhetorical. Against this background, rhetorically used 
metaphors can be defined as those metaphors that serve to modify the prag- 
matic information of the addressee. 

In the broad field of persuasive discourse, the role of metaphors lies in their 
ability to evoke a change of perspective with regard to the topic that is under 
consideration. The speaker can control the change of perspective by choosing 
a source domain that fits his or her argument. While the source domain is gen- 
erally chosen for its concreteness and explanatory power, it can, for example, 
also be chosen because it evokes certain positive or negative associations (cf. 
Goatly 1997: 157-158) or because it focuses attention on aspects of the target 
domain that are specifically relevant for the speaker. By mapping a specific 
source domain to target domain, rhetorical metaphors enable the communi- 
cation of evaluations. In this regard, Jonathan Charteris-Black points out the 
importance of their indirectness and of their possibility to put forward shared 
opinions: 


In the expression of a value system there appear to be two alternatives: 
either values can be expressed directly—as they are for example in legal 
codes, sets of moral precepts or bald statements of what is good or bad— 


24 Different explanations have been given for the function of metaphors in persuasive 
speech. In the Middle Ages, for example, metaphors, as forms of deviant and non-literal 
language, were suspected to have a function in concealing the truth (cf. Johnson 1981: 11). 
For an overview of the understanding of the function of metaphor in the philosophical 
tradition, see Johnson (1981). 

25 With ‘pragmatic information’ I refer with Dik and Hengeveld to “the full body of knowl- 
edge, beliefs, assumptions, opinions, and feelings available to an individual at any point 
in the interaction” (1997: 10). See for example Dik and Hengeveld (1997: 8-12) for an intro- 
duction on the functional model of verbal interaction. 
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or they can be expressed indirectly. When the latter occurs this is normally 
done through metaphor; this is because a literal statement of a value sys- 
tem is unlikely to take into account the feelings of the addressee: it is 
likely to count as an imposition of a set of values. The advantage of using 
metaphors—especially those that have become the conventional ways of 
expressing certain points of view—is that this taps into an accepted com- 
munal system of values. 


CHARTERIS-BLACK 2004: 11-12 


According to Charteris-Black, the indirectness of metaphors avoids the risk 
of prescribing the addressee what to think: instead of prescribing certain val- 
ues, the speaker uses metaphors that evoke the values that are needed for the 
argument and that he or she assumes the addressee will share. By taking a start- 
ing point in shared opinions, the speaker invites the addressee to a common 
ground, and with the distance to the addressee reduced, a point can more eas- 
ily be made. In this line, Charteris-Black notes that metaphors are a manner of 
strengthening the relation between speaker and addressee: firstly, because met- 
aphors offer the speaker and the addressee a common ground, and secondly, 
because metaphors establish “a joint act of meaning creation” (Charteris-Black 
2004: 12) in which speaker and addressee arrive at a shared understanding that 
is not literally spelled out.2® While the first reason is especially applicable to 
rhetorical metaphors, the second applies to deliberately used metaphors in 
general. 


2.3.3 Metaphor and Stylistics 
Metaphors have a special role in poetry.” In the definition of Merriam-Web- 
ster’s dictionary, poetry is: 


writing that formulates a concentrated imaginative awareness of expe- 
rience in language chosen and arranged to create a specific emotional 
response through meaning, sound, and rhythm. 


26 The same notion is described by Goatly under the heading ‘cultivating intimacy’ (1997: 
160). 

27 This special role is understood in various ways. Shen (2002: 212-213) distinguishes three 
cognitive linguistic approaches to it: (1) the ‘foregrounding approach’ that supposes that 
poetic structures violate cognitive principles; (2) the ‘poetic effect approach’ that supposes 
that poetic structures maximally exploit cognitive principles; and (3) the ‘conventional- 
ist approach’ that supposes that poetic structures require unique cognitive principles. I 
will here adhere to the second understanding and assume that metaphors in everyday 
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Inhis discussion of the poetic effects of metaphors, Adrian Pilkington (2000) 
offers a conceptualization theory that elucidates what can be understood by 
‘formulating a concentrated imaginative awareness of experience’ and ‘creating 
a specific emotional response’, and how metaphors have a role in establishing 
these effects. 

Pilkington argues within the framework of Relevance Theory that the poetic 
effect of metaphors depends on their ability to evoke a variety of weak implica- 
tures.?8 In terms of cognitive linguistics, the implicatures of metaphors can be 
understood as the mapping between the source and the target domain. While 
in most communicative contexts, only some straightforward correspondences 
between the source and target domain are selected as relevant, the aesthetic 
quality of metaphors in poetry lies in their ability to evoke a wide range of pos- 
sible correspondences. With regard to this wide range of possible correspon- 
dences, Pilkington (2000: 119-121) follows Henry Coombes (1963) in pointing 
out the importance of both the originality of the metaphor and of its efficient 
embedding, While the originality avoids that the addressee automatically picks 
the figurative sense as listed in the dictionary, originality per se is not enough. 
For example: 


... black as the inside of a wolf’s throat 
COOMBES (1963) as quoted by PILKINGTON (2000: 119) 


Although the metaphor in the example above is original, it will not be effective 
if the encyclopedic knowledge of ‘a wolf’s throat’ does not add something rel- 
evant to the concept of blackness. The originality of a metaphor can only be 
considered successful if its mapping evokes some new correspondences, and 
to this end it should either be embedded in the experience of the real world or 
in the reality that is construed in the text. 

Besides the feature of poetic metaphors to activate an array of correspon- 
dences, metaphors are also known for their ability to create an emotional 
response from the reader. Pilkington relates this emotional response to the 


language and poetry indeed depend on the same cognitive functions and the same lin- 
guistic means, but that the fundamental difference in the communicative use leads to 
poetic effects. 

28  ‘Implicature’ is a term coined by H.P. Grice that refers to what is implicitly communicated 
by a statement. For example, “it’s cold in here” uttered in a room with an open window 
could express the request to close the window. The role of implicatures in communica- 
tion is further elaborated on in Sperber and Wilson’s relevance theory (1995). See Tendahl 
and Gibbs (2008) for a comprehensive article on relevance theory and cognitive linguis- 
tics as complementary perspectives on metaphor. 
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information that is involved in the conceptualization of a lexical item. Con- 
sider his comment on the metaphor “My love is like a red, red rose”: 


[First] we explore the encyclopaedic entry attached to the concept ROSE 
and derive assumptions of the kind that a rose is beautiful, delicate and 
fragrant. We then derive implicatures of the kind that ‘my love’ (the poet’s 
love) is beautiful, delicate and fragrant. This analysis seems inadequate, 
however: although this may not be an extremely rich poetic simile, it is a 
lot richer than this implicature analysis would seem to suggest. One way 
of enriching it is to appeal to phenomenal state attitudes. The experience 
of a rose (the way it looks and smells, for instance) feels like something. 
The feeling evoked by ‘my love’ is created by analogy with this feeling. 


PILKINGTON 2000: 157 


Pilkington asserts that the conceptualization of a concept such as ROSE does 
not only evoke implicatures, but also ‘phenomenal state attitudes’. He thereby 
understands ‘phenomenal states’ as the sensory experience of a certain entity 
that qualifies one’s attitude toward that entity.2° According to Pilkington, the 
main intention of poetic metaphors is to communicate phenomenal states. 
What makes metaphors poetic is not only the evocation of propositional state- 
ments, but especially the activation of remembered phenomenal states. If it is 
assumed that the phenomenal dimension of conceptualization can be under- 
stood to communicate the poet’s ‘imaginative awareness of experience’ and to 
activate the reader’s ‘specific emotional response, this dimension should be 
taken into account when studying metaphors in poetry. It should furthermore 
be noted that the activation of phenomenal states might also play a role with 
deliberately used metaphors in other genres. 


3 Metaphor and Biblical Exegesis 


In Biblical exegesis, metaphor research has mainly been done within the con- 
text of literary and rhetorical approaches to the Hebrew Bible (Jindo 2010: 
8-13).3° As literary and rhetorical studies have primarily focused on Biblical 


29 Attitudes differ from emotions, in that they are attached to a particular object and stored 
in the long-term memory; emotions, on the other hand, are temporary states that are 
evoked by concrete states of affairs (Pilkington 2000: 152-153). 

30 Alonso Schékel (2000 [1987]: 5) offers a bibliography of metaphor research in Biblical 
Hebrew until the 1980s. Besides Alonso Schékel (2000 [1987]), classical works include 
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narrative (cf. Berlin 1997: 25-26), especially metaphors in narratives have been 
discussed. Since the 1990s, however, there has been more scholarly attention 
for metaphors in poetry—traditionally the more obvious area for metaphor 
research.?! 

The introduction of the cognitive linguistic approach to metaphor in the 
Hebrew Bible has led to a new interest in Biblical metaphors, but it appears, in 
fact, that Biblical scholars that take a cognitive approach have not necessarily 
been interested in the meaning of metaphors in their narrative or poetic con- 
text. In their review of cognitive approaches to metaphors in Biblical Hebrew, 
Andrea Weiss (2006: 21-32) and Job Jindo (2010: 13-21) distinguish between 
studies that show interest in theory, in specific metaphors, in method, or in 
a specific text.?? Jindo observes that the theory-oriented approach especially 
focuses on the role of metaphor in biblical thinking, while the metaphor- 
oriented approach pays attention to the conceptual world behind the text, and 
the text-oriented approach mostly studies metaphors within the boundaries 
of the syntactic and semantic context of a text. According to Jindo, it is espe- 
cially the method-oriented approach as employed by scholars as Meir Weiss 
and Edward Greenstein that helps to enhance the understanding of metaphors 
in their literary context. 

Both Weiss (2006: 32-34) and Jindo (2010: 13-14) are aware of the fact that 
the cognitive linguistic approach to metaphors runs the risk of leading to theo- 
retical reflections that in the end do not affect the understanding of the text.33 
Taking note of their words of warning, this study builds on their insights to 
advance a method that is able to describe the meaning and function of meta- 
phors in their literary context in order to enhance the understanding of a text. 
In the following paragraphs, I firstly discuss the exegetical approaches as pro- 
posed by Weiss and Jindo, and secondly, I present my own approach which 
adopts elements of their approaches, while it also integrates the observations 
made in § 2 above. 


Lowth (1829 [1753]), König (1900, 1907), Weiss (1984), Watson (1984), Alter (1985), and 
Landy (1983, 2001). More recent collections on metaphors in the Hebrew Bible include 
Camp & Fontaine (1993) and Van Hecke (2005, 2010). 

31 See especially Van Hecke (2005), 2010). See Van Hecke (2005b: 1 n. 2) for an overview of 
recent literature; for a discussion of more recent approaches, see Foreman (2011: 22-29). 

32  Jindo bases himself on Weiss in distinguishing between the metaphor-oriented, text- 
oriented, and theory-oriented approach; to these, Jindo adds the method-oriented ap- 
proach. 

33 Cf. also Foreman (2011: 20-21). 
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3.1 Exegetical Approaches to Biblical Metaphor 

In response to Nielsen's question if there is any significance “to whether we con- 
sider one theory of metaphor more correct than the other” (1989: 66), Weiss 
observes that biblical metaphor studies so far, regardless of the theoretical 
models they introduce, follow a similar pattern: “[...] they closely examine the 
wording of the passage at hand and glean information from relevant verses in 
other parts of the Bible and from extrabiblical sources” (2006: 28-29). While 
acknowledging this state of affairs, Weiss formulates her own line of approach. 
Her study specifically intends to: 


[...] explore the mechanics of metaphor and to provide a means of iden- 
tifying metaphor and distinguishing it from other forms of figurative lan- 
guage. In addition, this study applies current linguistic research on met- 
aphor to the biblical text in an attempt to advance our understanding of 
the ways metaphor functions in the Tanakh. 


WEISS 2006: 32 


Besides exploring the mechanics of metaphor, Weiss explicitly aims at enhanc- 
ing the interpretation of the biblical text. To this end, she chooses not to exam- 
ine a certain metaphor throughout a certain book, but rather “to investigate the 
various metaphors found in a particular passage and situate them in their sur- 
rounding narrative context” (2006: 33). To clarify her approach, Weiss quotes 
Asif Agha (personal communication) that 


the real task of analysis is not merely to catalogue the cases of meta- 
phor, but to understand the dramatic and rhetorical effects of the implicit 
meanings conveyed by tropes. 


WEISS 2006: 33 


Weiss thus envisions to enhance the interpretation of the biblical text by bring- 
ing into view the “interactional effects” of metaphors (2006: 34).34 

The study of Jindo shares Weiss’s aim to develop an exegetical approach 
to biblical metaphor that enhances the interpretation of the biblical text, but 
whereas Weiss seems to translate cognitive metaphor theory into a step-by-step 


34 Ina following chapter, Weiss adds that “[w]hen considering the potential impact of fig- 
urative language in a narrative, one must evaluate the interactional consequences that 
operate in several spheres: within the story and between the text and its receptors” (2006: 
123). 
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approach, Jindo presents it in a more heuristic form (2010: 3). In order to culti- 
vate an attitude toward metaphor, Jindo gives the following set of principles:*5 


1. Because the phenomenon of metaphor is first and foremost concep- 
tual, the exegete should clarify the interrelations of metaphorical 
verbal expressions on the conceptual level and the cognitive orien- 
tation as reflected in the use of these expressions. [...] 

2. Because the phenomenon of metaphor involves systematic corre- 
spondences between two conceptual domains, the exegete should 
approach metaphor holistically and not atomistically. |... ] 

3. Because the conceptual information upon which metaphorical 
communication is established is already known to language users 
and therefore, usually not spelled out in the given discourse, the 
exegete must clarify this information. [...] 


JINDO 2010: 33-35 


Translated into cognitive linguistic terminology, Jindo’s guidelines for meta- 
phor study in the Bible entail firstly, that one explores the use of different 
source domains: source domains that are at first sight unrelated may actu- 
ally express different perspectives on a same target domain. Secondly, that one 
explains elements of a mapping in relation to the complete mapping: if met- 
aphors evoke complete source domains, also the meaning of the occurrence 
of these source domains should be taken into account. Thirdly, that one expli- 
cates in what sense a certain mapping modifies the knowledge or assumptions 
of the audience. 

As Jindo specifically pays attention to the creative and cognitive value of 
metaphors, he adds to these principles what he considers the most important 
features thereof: 


— Metaphors as semantically open entities: The meaning of a literary 
metaphor is open and not fixed in its immediate syntactic or literary 
context. [...] 

— Metaphors as conceptual constructs: In poetry, metaphors may func- 
tion not merely as literary ornaments but also as conceptual constructs 
of a poetic reality that the composition is designed to represent.*® 


35 Foracomparable set of principles, even if not inspired by cognitive linguistics, see Nielsen 
(1989: 66-67). 

36 Onpoetic metaphors as conceptual constructs, compare also Alonso Schékel (2000 [1987]: 
100-101): “(...) we can translate the Bible into a language which is more abstract and less 
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— Metaphors as mode of orientation: Metaphor has a cognitive value, 
and it thereby orients our perception of the object it describes. 


JINDO 2010: 44-45 


In my discussion of metaphor and stylistics (see § 2.3.3 above), I have explained 
Jindo’s descriptions of poetic metaphors as ‘semantically open entities’ and 
‘conceptual constructs’ with Pilkington’s proposals that they are mappings that 
include a wide range of possible correspondences and that are able to evoke 
phenomenal states. Jindo’s description of poetic metaphors as ‘mode of ori- 
entation’ corresponds to what I described in § 2.3.2 on metaphor and rhetoric, 
namely that source domains can be used to modify the addressee’s perspective. 
The lists of principles and features quoted above show that Jindo’s understand- 
ing of the cognitive linguistic approach to poetic metaphors corresponds to 
my own understanding thereof, but my main reason to quote them here is 
that they clarify why the interpretation of metaphors in the Hebrew Bible can- 
not be reduced to a step-by-step procedure. What was already mentioned by 
Weiss is more elaborately discussed by Jindo, namely that it is relatively easy 
to describe the propositional information that a poetic metaphor expresses, 
but that it is more difficult to bring into view its textual scope, the literary real- 
ity it evokes, and the specific perspective it introduces, because these aspects 
require an overview of the complete literary context and an understanding of 
other figures of speech found therein. To understand the poetic import of met- 
aphors, it is necessary to go back and forth through the text to become aware of 
and acquainted with the literary realities that are thereby evoked. In this sense, 
metaphor research is a never-ending exercise. With Jindo, I therefore hold that 
a cognitive linguistic approach to metaphor will not result in uncovering the 
one and only meaning of the metaphor (cf. Jindo 2010: 5n8), but that it rather 
aims at offering an array of possible and plausible interpretations that take into 
account how metaphors are interrelated and embedded in the whole of the 
composition.3” 


expressive, but we will not reach the original meaning. We are dealing with poets, and 
what comes before the image is not the concept, but the formless experience. The image 
gave a certain form to the experience; it was the first vision or spiritual reflexion, the first 
formulation which could be communicated. By means of the image the author under- 
stood what he had experienced and expressed it and it is the image which he intends to 
put across.” 

37 Forasimilar view on the role of a cognitive literary approach with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of texts, see Freeman: “In applying the principles and methods of cognitive linguistics 
to literature, I am not claiming that it produces insights into Dickinson’s poetry that can- 
not be achieved by any sensitive close reading or other literary critical approaches. A 
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In the end, the explanation of metaphors is an exegetical process. In this 
regard, Jindo remarks that biblical scholars have disclosed understandings of 
conceptual models without the use of cognitive linguistics (Jindo 2010: 51-52). 
Also in the book of Job, conceptual models have been identified and put to 
use as an interpretative framework. The lawsuit interpretation as developed 
by Habel (1985: 54-57), for example, has inspired many scholars,?® but also Per- 
due’s reading based on metaphors of cosmology and anthropology (1991) serves 
as an example of how the uncovering of conceptual models can be employed to 
open up new perspectives on the narrative development. Even if these exam- 
ples show that conceptual models can be retrieved without it, the added value 
of cognitive linguistics is that it provides a theoretical approach that clari- 
fies how texts construct these conceptual models, and that offers the tools to 
identify and interpret the elements by which they are evoked.’ This enables 
exegetes to describe how already identified conceptual models are evoked by 
a text, but it also helps them to trace conceptual models that do not immedi- 
ately catch the eye—and especially the latter is what I aim for in the present 
study. 


3.2 The Exegetical Approach to Biblical Metaphor in the This Book 

In the present study, I subscribe the exegetical approaches of Weiss and Jindo, 
but instead of investigating a particular passage or section, I focus attention 
on a central theme, namely that of suffering in the book of Job. By examin- 
ing the figurative language that relates to theme of suffering, I bring into view 


cognitive poetics, in this sense, is not just another literary theory that contributes readings 
resulting from its own particular approach. Rather, by revealing the cognitive processes by 
which a literary work is created and understood, cognitive poetics has explanatory power. 
It explains how both writer and reader make conceptual projections and mappings that 
create new meanings. It focuses on process, not product. It is limited by these constraints. 
It cannot explain why a poet like Dickenson thinks the way she does, nor can it (as yet) 
describe the novel uniqueness of literary creativity. What it can do (...) is illuminate those 
imaginative capabilities that enable poetry to happen” (2002: 43). 

38 As Newsom observes: “For a generation or more it has been taken for granted that legal 
language and an underlying legal metaphor permeates Job’s speeches and is key to under- 
standing the book itself. Some have gone so far as to attempt to describe the very genre of 
the work as a “lawsuit drama”” (2003: 150). Newsom herself, however, takes a more criti- 
cal stance toward the legal interpretation of the book of Job: “Habel’s analysis is rich and 
insightful, yet his interpretive decision to maximize the presence and shaping influence of 
legal language obscures a more complex and subtle situation. Though Job on occasion uses 
unmistakably technical legal expressions, much of the language in question is at home 
both in legal and more general discourse.” (2003: 150). 

39 Cf. Jindo (2009: 52): “[...] few scholars have attempted to reformulate their intuitive gestalt 
approach into a practical and analytical method.” 
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Job’s conceptualization thereof as it develops throughout his dialogue with his 
friends in chapters 3-31. My methodology shows similarities with both that of 
Weiss and Jindo. Like Weiss, I set out to identify metaphors, to describe their 
mapping, and to explain their rhetorical effects, but whereas Weiss’s analysis is 
mainly inspired by the work of Eva Kittay, Asif Agha and Roger White (Weiss 
2006: 32), I take a starting point in the Career of Metaphor Theory and the 
three-dimensional taxonomy of Steen (see § 2 above). This entails that I mainly 
pay attention to deliberately used metaphors, that is, metaphors that trigger 
cross-domain mapping and that have rhetorical and/or stylistic functions (see 
§ 2.2 and § 2.3. above). When it comes to deliberately used metaphors, I agree 
with Jindo that a more heuristic approach is required. I will therefore take a 
starting point in what Jindo has put forward as the most important features 
of poetic metaphors (cf. §3.1 above) to describe the import of the deliber- 
ately used metaphors. By establishing for each deliberately used metaphor with 
what other expressions it interacts, what conceptual reality it evokes, and in 
what way it affects the orientation of the reader, the coherence and interac- 
tion of the figurative expressions related to suffering will be illuminated, and 
the conceptual models that underlie the presentation of suffering within the 
composition of the text will be disclosed. 

To trace Job’s conceptualization of suffering in chapters 3-31, I proceed as 
follows. Before discussing the metaphors in the passages that relate to suffer- 
ing,*° I begin by explaining the rhetorical context of the passage concerned, 
that is, I clarify the topic of discussion and the arguments that Job and his 
friends have been developing during the dialogue up until the speech in which 
the passage is found. After having established the discourse positions of Job and 
his friends, I discuss the textual and interpretational difficulties of the selected 
passages. Only against this background I study the metaphors that play a role 
in Job’s conceptualization of suffering. My study of metaphors entails that I 
identify the deliberately used metaphors that occur in the selected passages, 
that I describe their mappings and the correspondences thereby evoked, and 
that I explain the rhetorical function of these metaphors in relation to both 
the storyline and the readership of the book of Job. It must be noted that my 
discussion of metaphors is always aimed at illuminating the development of 
the theme of Job’s suffering against the background of the development of the 
dialogue between Job and his friends. The interpretation of metaphors is not 
a purpose in itself, but rather serves as a means to bring into view the con- 
ceptualization of suffering throughout Job 3-31. I thus envision to contribute 


40 On the selection of these passages, see the next chapter. 
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to the interpretation of the book of Job by employing the cognitive linguistic 
approach to metaphors in the investigation of the theme of suffering. 

Before turning to the analysis of figurative language in the book of Job in 
chapter 3, the next chapter will firstly set forth the most important approaches 
to the book of Job and to the theme of suffering therein. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Theme of Suffering in the Book of Job 


In this book, I aim to bring into view the conceptualization of suffering as it 
develops through the dialogue between Job and his friends in the chapters 3- 
31. In this chapter, I define my approach to the theme of suffering in recent 
scholarship on the book of Job. Firstly, I describe the tenets and interests of 
current approaches to the book of Job, secondly I discuss the structure of Job 
3-31, and finally, I consider what this entails for the theme of suffering; this last 
paragraph also includes an overview of the passages that I study more closely 
in the next chapters. 


1 Literary Approaches to the Book of Job 


In modern commentaries, it is often said that the book of Job is one of a kind. 
With this statement, scholars refer to the extraordinary skill of the poet, but 
also to the impossibility of classifying the book of Job as belonging to a cer- 
tain genre or a certain literary tradition.! The main problem of the classifica- 
tion of the book of Job is that it combines a diversity of forms (e.g. lament, 
hymn, disputation, proverbs, litigation) and genres (e.g. cultic, wisdom, legal) 
in a manner that is both subversive and constructive. To account for the final 
form of the book of Job, some scholars have analyzed the narrative framework 
(chapters 1-2 and 42:7-17), the speech cycles (chapters 3-27), the wisdom poem 
(chapter 28), Job’s last speech (chapter 29-31), the speeches of Elihu (chapters 
32-37) and the divine speeches (chapters 38-41) as separate units in order to 
relate them to different authors and/or to different phases of the history of the 
text.2 When the reconstruction of the historical development did not lead to 
satisfying answers, scholars began to look at the question of its form and mean- 
ing from different angles.3 In this book, I follow the trend that adopts a literary 
approach and that studies the book of Job as it is transmitted by the Masoretic 
tradition.* 


1 Eg. Fohrer (1963: 47), Andersen (1976: 33), Pope (#1973: xxxi), Hartley (1988: 37-38), and Seow 
(2013: 61). For an overview of genres found in the book of Job, see for example Dell (1991: 88- 
107) and Seow (2013: 47-65). 

2 So e.g. Budde (1896), Duhm (1897), and Pope (31973). See also Müller (1988). 

On the interpretation history of the unity of the book of Job, see Newsom (2003: 4-11). 

4 Myapproach to the book of Job has especially been inspired by Newsom (2003), Wolfers (1993, 

1995), Perdue (1991), Yu (2011), Lo (2003), Jones (2009), and Seow (2013). 
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Newsom (1993: 88) locates the emergence of final form readings of the book 
of Job in the commentaries of Habel (1985), Clines (1989), and Good (1990) that 
appeared in the 1980s and 1990s. A final form reading calls for the clarification 
of the meaning of the plot and the composition of the book as a whole, and 
because plot and composition are topics of the field of literary studies, the lit- 
erary approach entered the scene as the new paradigm for the interpretation of 
the book of Job. The literary approach triggered a range of fresh perspectives. 
Newsom describes how Habel, for example, focuses the attention on the nar- 
rative plot and singles out the forensic metaphor as a conceptual framework 
(Newsom 1993: 89-90), while Clines, on the other hand, emphasizes the role of 
the reader and delineates different ways in which meaning can be construed 
(Newsom 1993: 90-91), and Good presents a deconstructive reading that resists 
stable meaning (Newsom 1993: 91-92). 

The literary approach also gave rise to new questions. As it was recognized 
that texts may evoke an array of meanings and that no reader can escape 
his or her context dependent reading strategy, some shifted their attention 
from the content and the interpretation of the book of Job to the formal 
features by which interpretations are established.® Dell (1991), for example, 
examined the use and misuse of genres, Perdue (1991) analyzed the effect 
of metaphorical processes, Cheney (1994) studied characterization as estab- 
lished by genre and composition, Kéhlmoos (1999)—inspired by Eco (1996 
[1979 ])—investigated text strategies, and Newsom (2002, 2003)—inspired by 
Bakhtin (1984)—employed ideas on dialogic truth and polyphonic texts. By 
studying the function of genres, concepts, and compositions, scholars intended 
to explain how texts steer reading processes and build narrative worlds. I under- 
stand my study as a similar project in that I investigate metaphors as a means 
by which the text controls the conceptualization of the reader. Below, I sum- 
marize the research on literary strategies in the book of Job and their effect on 
the reader that I build upon in the following chapters. 


11 Dell: the Misuse of Genre 

One possible literary approach to the meaning of the book of Job is the study 
of the use and juxtaposition of genres. In her study of genres in the book of Job, 
Dell defines genre as the correspondence between form, content, and context. 
The correspondence between these three elements is essential: 


5 Cf. Newsom (1993: 93-99). 

6 Cf. Newsom (2003: 10): “Meaning is not generated merely through propositions but also 
through the textures of language, through the invocations of styles and forms of speech that 
themselves have histories and social resonances.” 
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For example, to be classed as a ‘lament’ in genre or Gattung a psalm needs 
not only to be in the same form as other laments, but needs to contain also 
the content traditionally found to accompany such a form and to derive 
from a Sitz im Leben in which such a form would be relevant and com- 
prehensible. 

DELL 1991: 88—89 


As correspondences between form, content, and context may be found within 
sentences, passages, chapters, speeches, or whole works, it follows that the term 
‘genre’ can be applied to different textual levels. With regard to the book of Job, 
Dell proposes to recognize the scope of its particular genres and to consider 
each genre in its own respect instead of searching for an overall classification 
(Dell 1991: 100-103). The most dominant genres in the book of Job are legal, 
hymnic, and wisdom, but also forms such as laments, psalms, and proverbs 
occur (Dell 1991: 103-107). As Dell considers the idea that the book of Job is 
collection of genres (so Habel 1985: 42—46) or a book sui generis (so Pope #1973: 
xxxi) unsatisfactory, she directs her attention to the use and function of these 
genres. She thereby elaborates on Fohrer’s idea that the book of Job employs 
literary forms “in functions other than those proper to them” (Dell 1991: 109n1, 
cf. Fohrer 1963: 50-53). 

Dell is especially interested in the deliberate misuse of literary forms, that 
is, “a traditional form being used with a different content and context and thus 
having a different function” (Dell 1991: 110). After listing examples of forms that 
are misused (Dell 1991: 125-136), Dell observes that the misuse of literary forms 
is concentrated in the speeches of Job:” 


Notably it is what Job himself says that is really unorthodox in content, 
particularly on issues that are traditionally treated in wisdom and cultic 
circles, and this is matched by the forms which the author of Job uses in 
order to misuse them. 


DELL 1991: 135 


Furthermore, she concludes that in the speeches of Job the technique of mis- 
using forms especially occurs in discussions on the place of humans in the 
world: 


7 Dell finds only some possible cases of misuse of forms in the speeches of the friends; in this 
regard, she mentions Job 4:12-21, 5:3-7, 9:2—4, 22:15—16 (Dell 1991: 136-137). 
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[...] this technique is only used in passages where Job is generalizing 
about life and man’s lot and is not used in passages where he is simply 
describing his own condition; nor is it used in judicial parts nor in parts 
addressed to the friends; and finally it is not used in the two traditional 
accounts about the prosperity of the wicked in 21:1-22 and 241-17. 

DELL 1991: 137-138 


Based on the conclusion that the misuse of forms typically occurs in Job’s 
speeches in passages that concern the fate of humankind, Dell suggests that 
the misuse of forms has a function in expressing protest, and more specifically, 
skepticism. With this idea, Dell returns to the question of the overall genre of 
the book of Job. She proposes that Job’s overall genre is characterized by its 
misuse of forms, and as she understands that this technique is used to express 
skepticism, she argues that the overall genre of the book of Job is best described 
as parody (Dell 1991: 148). 

With the starting point that parody is the overall genre of the book of Job, 
Dell states that the prose tale is used to introduce the themes that will be con- 
tested and inversed in the poetic dialogue. The dialogue thus parodies the prose 
tale and its rigid ideas on piety, the retribution principle, and one’s attitude 
toward suffering (Dell 1991: 203-204). At the same time, the dialogue and the 
divine speeches are parodies of themselves, as both the friends and God neglect 
to address Job’s concerns (Dell 1991: 199-208). According to Dell, the strategy 
of depicting the friends as failing to see what is at stake is meant to devaluate 
the reader's appreciation of them (Dell 1991: 204). The description of God as 
ignoring Job’s accusations, on the other hand, shows with an anticlimax that 
‘Job’s presupposition that God would answer his questions is all wrong” (Dell 
1991: 206), and so the emphasis on God’s power only serves to underline the 
distance between Job and God. After the dialogue has thus ended in an anticli- 
max, there are two more unexpected turns: firstly, Job repents,? and secondly, 
God approves of Job’s words and restores him. Dell explains Job’s repentance as 


8 Dell does not comment on Job 28 or the Elihu speeches, because she regards them as sec- 
ondary (cf. 1991: 195-198). 

g There is actually no consensus on Job 42:6. Most scholars acknowledge that the ambiguity 
of the verse is deliberate and that possible readings include that Job repents of what he has 
said, that he reconciles himself to his fate, and that he rejects his present condition (see e.g. 
Morrow 1986: 211-225, van Wolde 1994: 242-250, and Krüger 2007: 217-223 for overviews of 
interpretations). As Newsom notes, the preference for one interpretation over another mainly 
depends on one’s understanding of the divine speeches (Newsom 1996: 629). Dell’s repen- 
tance interpretation may indeed mainly be motivated by her ironical reading of the winding 
up of the plot. 
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reflecting “the author’s experience—that often one does not receive a satisfac- 
tory answer but all one can do before such a God is to bow down and repent” 
(Dell 1991: 208). The restoration now follows on Job’s change of attitude: this is 
in line with what the prologue and the friends have been propagating, but it is 
also motivated by the fact that Job has been in the right and that his friends have 
been in the wrong. While this verdict indeed confirms the suggested negative 
evaluation of the friends (see above), the concrete outcome of events actually 
puts the friends in the right and, moreover, it overrules every skeptic attitude 
that has been upheld in the dialogue (Dell 1991: 208-209). In the end, no solu- 
tions are offered, and according to Dell, this is what the arrangement of book 
of Job was communicating all along: 


The problem of why the innocent suffer is not answered, rather innocent 
suffering is seen to be simply a fact of life. The doctrine of retribution 
is shown to contradict the findings of personal experience, and yet at 
the end it seems to be the only answer. In terms of the God-man rela- 
tionship, one is no nearer a solution. God is not portrayed as a God who 
cares for man’s plight, and the only justification Job receives is in 42:7. 
There is no straightforward meaning to the book. Rather, simple solutions 
to problems raised are shown, by the irony used and the inconsistencies 
highlighted by the author, to be non-existent. 


DELL 1991: 209 


Dell’s analysis of genre in the book of Job points out that on the level of the 
plot the misuse of genre can be used to add a skeptical tone to the words of a 
character, and that on the level of the arrangement of the book it can be used to 
support the destabilization of its overall message. For my project it would have 
been especially relevant how genres are employed as a means to present the 
rhetorical stance of characters and to question the worldviews they represent, 
but Dell’s study does not include a more fine-grained analysis of genre on the 
level of the rhetorical development within the dialogue. For that reason, I only 
incidentally refer to Dell in my discussion of the dialogue and of metaphors in 
specific passages. Her interpretation of the general plot and her idea that the 
misuse of genre functions as a communicative strategy, however, function as a 
frame of reference for my general approach to the book of Job. 


1.2 Newsom: Genres as Voices in a Polyphonic Dialogue 

While Dell is particularly interested in the misuse of genre on the level of 
composition and its consequences for the interpretation of the plot, Newsom 
opens her study on the composition of the book of Job with a more funda- 
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mental examination of the communicative function of genre in general. New- 
som’s approach to genre takes a starting point in the recognition thereof by the 
reader: 


The recognition of genre involves a perception that certain texts bear 
a striking family resemblance to one another. That perception serves to 
establish some rough and usually implicit assumptions about what to 
expect from the text in question. 


NEWSOM 2003: 4 


Newsom proposes that the recognition of genre invokes a set of expectations, 
and that any shift of genre in the book of Job causes the reader to move from 
one set of expectations to another (Newsom 2003:13). In her explanation of the 
meaning of genre shifts in the book of Job, Newsom works with the heuristic 
assumption that—except for the Elihu speeches—the book of Job is the work 
of a single author (Newsom 2003: 16). By means of genre shifting, this author 
evokes different sets of value systems and rhetorical strategies to guide the 
reader through different conceptualizations of the organization of the world. 
Among the genres in the book of Job, Newsom identifies the didactic narra- 
tive (Job 1-2), the wisdom dialogue (Job 3-27), and the wisdom poem (Job 
28); although not modeled ona specific genre, she furthermore regards the last 
speech of Job (29-31) and the divine speeches (Job 38—41) as autonomous parts 
(Newsom 2003: 17). In summary, she describes the meaning of these genres as 
follows. 

Firstly, the didactic narrative is “a genre that presents its perspective simply 
and accessibly, without complex shading” (Newsom 2003: 18). After submerg- 
ing the reader in a world of “clear values and simple truths,’ the author of Job 
proceeds with the wisdom dialogue to confront him with a more complex one: 


The form of the wisdom dialogue [...] has no evaluative narrator to tell the 
reader what’s what, no plot to award victory to on position over another. 
Instead it simply presents voice against voice, requiring the reader to 
become much more active in judging the validity of the characters’ claims. 


NEWSOM 2003: 18 


The wisdom dialogue functions as a means to bring into view the complexities 
of the question of suffering, but the author does not aim to arrive at solutions 
(Newsom 2003: 19). When the wisdom dialogue reaches its limits, the wisdom 
poem comes in with a new voice to underline its shortcomings by explain- 
ing that wisdom is inaccessible for human beings. Against this background, 
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Newsom understands Job’s last speech as a final attempt to picture his under- 
standing of the functioning of a moral world. The divine speeches serve as a 
counterpart to Job’s words and bring the story to another level by opening up a 
new perspective on the question of morality: 


There is no message in them to be decoded allegorically but rather the 
sense of a wholly different form of perception which, if embraced, would 
reorient and reorganize one’s entire sense of value and meaning. 


NEWSOM 2003: 19 


The consecution of genres could suggest that the perspective that is introduced 
by God is the perspective that the author of Job considers as the key to the ques- 
tion of suffering. In this line of thought, however, it is difficult to understand 
why the author would return to the didactic narrative genre in the epilogue 
(Newsom 2003: 20-21). Newsom therefore proposes a different reading. Instead 
of seeing the genres as constituting a didactic process, she introduces a rhetori- 
cal model that is developed by Bakthin and argues that the book of Job is better 
understood as a “polyphonic work” in which different genres are juxtaposed 
in order to interact and to contribute to a “dialogic truth” (Newsom 2003: 21). 
This means that she proposes to abandon the idea that a single perspective 
encompasses the whole truth, and to replace it by the idea that truth emerges 
in the interaction of voices, or, in the case of literature, in the interaction of 
genres. 

If the book of Job is read as a search for truth in which different voices pose 
their own views, the reader is not urged to agree with one of those voices. He 
or she rather takes the position of an outsider that oversees the interaction 
of arguments (Newsom 2003: 23). This new role of the reader allows New- 
som to interpret Job’s reply and the narrative epilogue. Although the reader 
understands the authority of the divine speeches and sees how Job in his reply 
initially reverts to God’s words, the text, in the end, leaves him or her with the 
ambiguity of Job 42:6!° and with the epilogue that simultaneously closes and 
reopens the story (Newsom 2003: 28-30). In a polyphonic reading of the book 
of Job, such an ending supports the idea that truth can only be found at the 
“intersection of unmerged perspectives” (Newsom 2003: 30). 

In Newsom’s approach, genres function as prototypes that are put in dia- 
logue with each other. Newsom’s analysis shows how the Bakhtinian under- 
standing of the following up of genres leads to a new appraisal of truth claims 


1o On the ambiguity of Job 42:6, see n. 9 above. 
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that, among other things, allows for an explanation of the meaning of the epi- 
logue within the composition of the book of Job. Newsom shares Dell’s idea 
that the composition of the book of Job is a means to express that there is 
no simple solution to the problem of piety and suffering. However, whereas 
Dell interprets the use of genres within this composition as a distortion tech- 
nique that expresses doubt, Newsom sees it as a technique of juxtaposition that 
envisions the emergence of new insight, and whereas Dell mainly presents a 
new perspective on the composition as a whole, Newsom also offers a detailed 
explication of each of the genres and the worldview—or in Newsom’s words 
the ‘moral imagination’—they evoke. I share Newsom’s understanding of the 
plot in terms of the interaction of different sets of worldviews and I take her 
work as an important input for my explanation of the rhetorical development 
in Job 3-31. Even if my study differs from that of Newsom in that my focus is 
not on the plot but on the theme of suffering, and not on genre but on met- 
aphors, I follow a similar rationale in that I track the worldviews—or in the 
terminology of cognitive linguistics, conceptualizations—that are evoked by 
metaphors and in that I describe what the interaction of these views entails for 
the reader’s understanding of suffering. In the end, however, my main topic is 
not the reader, but the character Job and the development of his conceptual- 
ization of suffering throughout the dialogue. 


1.3 Perdue: Metaphors of Cosmology and Anthropology 

Dell and Newsom describe the rhetorical strategy of the book of Job from the 
perspective of the use of genres and their juxtaposition in its composition. 
Another approach to the description of the rhetorical strategy of the book of 
Job is provided by Perdue, who is inspired by developments in metaphor theory. 
By focusing on metaphors, Perdue’s study concentrates on the role of concep- 
tual models and how they serve as a device to structure the meaning of the 
book of Job. 

In his study Wisdom in Revolt: Metaphorical Theology in the Book of Job 
(1994), Perdue starts from the assumption that religious language is metaphor- 
ical, or put differently, that religious understandings are expressed in terms of 
human experience (Perdue 1991: 22). According to Perdue, metaphors are used 
to express religious understanding, and in this regard, he is especially inter- 
ested in how they work, that is, how they move “an implied audience through 
a process which begins with the shattering of previous structures of linguistic 
reality to the reconstruction of a new and more compelling one” (Perdue 1994: 
23). As metaphors move readers through stages of (1) absurdity and destabi- 
lization, (2) mimesis and (3) transformation and restabilization (Perdue 1991: 
24-26), they may change their world: 
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Metaphors serve not only to alter the perception and therefore the mean- 
ing of an object, but, if they are especially compelling ones, they may even 
become organizing images which recreate the world into something more 
compelling and true, including one’s imagining and activating of values. 


PERDUE 1991: 25 


With the idea that metaphors can be employed as a communicative device to 
either emphasize or change a certain interpretation of the world, Perdue reads 
the book of Job against the background of wisdom literature. To that end, he 
firstly detects the metaphors that play a central role in wisdom literature, and 
in a following step, he investigates how these metaphors function within the 
book of Job. 

Inspired by von Rad (1972), Perdue identifies in wisdom literature two cre- 
ation traditions that explain the origin and the maintenance of the world, 
namely the cosmology tradition and the anthropology tradition (Perdue 1991: 
20-22). The first includes the metaphors of fertility, artistry, word, and strug- 
gle, the latter the metaphors of slave and ruler. According to Perdue, the same 
traditions and metaphors shape the book of Job: in his view, the plot of the 
book of Job stages the slave-ruler relationship against the background of the 
cosmological struggle between God and the chaos powers (Perdue 1991: 30). By 
grounding his interpretation in traditions that explain the origin and mainte- 
nance of the world, Perdue pictures the book of Job as establishing an event 
in which the audience is moved toward a better understanding of the world 
(Perdue 1991: 75). 

In Perdue’s reading, the prologue serves to question the metaphors that are 
used to affirm the stability of creation: 


Questions are raised, and doubts begin to emerge, as the conventional 
wisdom metaphor of the just God loses its evocative power, and is re- 
placed with one of a corrupt judge and failing ruler whose suspicions lead 
to the devastating of the faithful slave. The absurdity of this metaphor dis- 
orients both the character Job and the implied wisdom audience. 


PERDUE 1991: 109 


Job’s first speech (Job 3) continues the destabilization of metaphors that was 
started by the narrator: he misuses the power of words, wishes barrenness 
instead of fertility, devalues the worth of artistry, and considers humans to be 
slaves and not rulers (Perdue 1991: 96—108). After the reader’s ideas on the righ- 
teousness of God and the power of humans have thus been destabilized, the 
scene is set for Job in the role of a slave that rebels against an unjust ruler. 
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Before following Job’s lead in rejecting all positive metaphors, the disoriented 
audience, however, may wish to seek an explanation for the course of events 
within the traditional paradigms. In Perdue’s view, it is to this end that Job’s 
friends come in to offer their services (Perdue 1991: 108—110). 

Perdue shows that in the first speech cycle (Job 4-14), the friends adopt the 
metaphor that humans are slaves, but that at the same time, they uphold the 
idea that God is a righteous judge. To make these metaphors compatible, the 
friends ascribe the low status of humans to their inherent sinfulness. Claim- 
ing that Job’s inherent human sinfulness explains his situation as being the 
result of the principle of retribution, the friends advice Job to acknowledge his 
human condition and to turn to God. Job is not convinced by this solution. Even 
if humans are not without sin, Job refuses to take the metaphor of God asa righ- 
teous judge as an indisputable truth: according to Perdue, he prefers to uphold 
the metaphor of God as the Divine Warrior who uses his power to enslave his 
creation (Perdue 1991: 147-148). 

Perdue describes how the consequences of Job’s new metaphor for God are 
further developed in the following two speech cycles (Job 15-21, 22—27) and the 
oath of innocence (Job 29-31). With God as his personal enemy, Job protests 
against the worldview that is presented by the friends. The friends who now 
see where Job’s ideas on God will lead him, try to stop him: they warn him that 
rebelling against God will certainly seal his fate, that people must know their 
place in the universe and acknowledge their imperfection, that it is hubris to 
think that humans are better than God. For Job, however, there is no way back. 
Not he, but God is in the wrong. Having nothing left to lose, Job wants God 
to explain why such an exceptional amount of misfortune has fallen to him. 
Meanwhile, Job constructs himself a new reality that allows him to regain con- 
trol over his life: 


Since God has abused divine privilege in the misrule of heaven and earth, 
it is time for humanity, incorporated within the metaphor of the primal 
king, to assault the divine throne, remove the divine ruler, and take charge 
of the cosmos. In the emerging vision of Job, the world is to be ruled by 
human kings, guided by wisdom and expressing their own humaneness 
in their policies and actions. 


PERDUE 1991: 195 


11 As Perdue considers Job 28 and Job 32-37 secondary material, these chapters are not 
included in his description of the metaphorical process (Perdue 1991: 193-195). For the 
analysis of the metaphorical process in these chapters, see chapter g of his study (Perdue 
1991: 242-259). 
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According to Perdue, Job offers his audience a new perspective on his situ- 
ation with an alternative understanding of God and humanity. Although the 
audience can choose to stick with the interpretation of the friends, it is Job’s 
conception of reality that now determines the course of the plot. The audience 
is to await whether the plot allows it to persist: if God enters the scene, it is 
expected that the issue will soon be settled. 

With this expectation of the audience in mind, Perdue understands the 
divine speeches (Job 38-41) as serving to adjust the worldview that was put 
forward by Job. In the first speech, God firstly restores the cosmology meta- 
phors (Perdue 1991: 203-212), and secondly he questions the human-as-ruler 
metaphor (Perdue 1991: 212-216). When God in his second speech pictures his 
righteousness by his providential care over creation and challenges Job with the 
duties that come along with kingship over creation (Perdue 1991: 218-232), Job 
reconsiders his earlier stand. Job’s last words in 42:1-6 acknowledge God’s supe- 
riority and righteousness, and enable him to step away from his human-as-ruler 
metaphor and to withdraw his accusations (Perdue 1991: 232-238). Although 
the re-adoption of constructive metaphors does not immediately solve Job’s 
relation with God, Perdue sees it as a new starting point for the formulation 
of a paradigm that is not rigidly fixed on the principle of retribution, but that 
indeed leaves space for questioning and disputation (1991: 236). 

Perdue reads the narrative epilogue (Job 42:7-17) as closing off the plot with 
judgment and redemption. Now that His authority is reestablished, God’s pos- 
itive judgment of Job’s words underlines the appreciation of the fresh attitude 
that they express. In addition to this, and more importantly, God’s appreciation 
of Job’s new attitude reaffirms the integrity of God in that it counters the image 
of God that appeared from the prologue: 


Indeed it is the integrity of God, more than Job’s, that is rescued by the 
final judgment. Like Abraham Job has rightly questioned divine justice, 
deconstructed the inadequate, naive language of faith formulated by the 
friends, and moved to reestablish a discourse that makes faith articulate. 
(...) Now through the issuance of divine decree, the integrity of Yahweh is 
regained, the world is ordered, and creation is sustained. 


PERDUE 1991: 239-240 


By reading the book of Job as a succession of interacting metaphors, Perdue 
understands the book of Job as an event that generates a more subtle under- 
standing of religion in its audience. Like Newsom, Perdue presents the book 
of Job as a confrontation between different perspectives, but whereas Newsom 
pictures this confrontation as resulting in an encompassing and contradictory 
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whole, Perdue describes it more as a linear process that constitutes a transfor- 
mational development. From the perspective of genre and composition, there 
is not one perspective that represents the whole truth, but from the perspec- 
tive of the character Job, there is, in the end, a new understanding of his place 
in the world. As I focus in this study on the character of Job, my approach cor- 
responds to that of Perdue in that I understand Job’s consideration of different 
views on suffering as a linear process that enables him to find a new way of 
dealing with his situation. My approach differs from that of Perdue in that I do 
not investigate how Job elaborates on traditional metaphors that are found in 
wisdom literature, but that I focus attention on the metaphors by which Job 
expresses his understanding of his situation. 


1.4 Summary and Outlook 

As explained above, the interest of recent approaches to the book of Job is not 
so much the topic and message, but rather the literary strategies by which these 
are expressed. In this study, I follow the lead of these approaches. My investi- 
gation of the conceptualization of suffering acknowledges the impact of the 
ironical use of genre in statements on suffering, and it explains apparent con- 
tradictions as part of the rhetorical strategies in the ongoing dialogue. As this 
book investigates Job’s dealing with trouble in the dialogue between Job and his 
friends in chapters 3-31, the two most important structural issues that need to 
be dealt with are the so-called third speech cycle in Job 23-27 and the wisdom 
poem in Job 28. 

Of the above described scholars, Newsom interprets both the difficult pas- 
sages (Job 2418-25, 26:5-14, 27:14-23) in the third speech cycle (Newsom 2003: 
164-168) and the wisdom poem in function of their contribution to the dialog- 
ical truth (Newsom 2003: 174—-182).!2 Dell and Perdue, however, do not treat the 
final form of the third speech cycle and the wisdom poem as part of the over- 
all design. With regard of these chapters, Dell warns that the search for unity 
should not be pushed too far: 


12 Newsom ascribes the difficult passages to Job, but she considers Job 28 as a new voice, 
“different from either the voice of the prose tale narration or from the characters who 
speak in the wisdom dialogue” (Newsom 2003; 169). In her commentary on the book of 
Job, Newsom ascribed Job 26:5-14 to Bildad: “What happens in these chapters represents 
the deterioration of the dialogue. Bildad begins to speak in 25:1-6, but is interrupted by 
Job, who sarcastically mocks what Bildad has said (26:1-4). Undeterred, Bildad completed 
his speech (26:5-14), at which point Job resumes his discourse. Such a structure may be the 
author's attempt to represent the interruptive and even overlapping speech of the parties 
to a conversation that has irretrievably broken down” (Newsom 1996: 516). 
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there is no merit in enforcing a unity on disparate material and a criticism 
of modern interpretations, for example, R Gordis, is that interpretations 
of individual passages and sections are often forced to fit in with a very 
subjective view of the unity of the whole book. 


DELL 1991: 194 


The decision whether a passage was part of the original work depends on what 
one understands to be the message of the author and whether the passage fits 
into that message or not. Dell argues that the main message of the author of 
Job is a skeptical one, and therefore she proposes that 


those parts of Job which do not show evidence of the deliberate mis- 
use of forms (or parodying of traditions) might be seen as unoriginal to 
the author since this technique is clearly a characteristic feature of his 
work. 


DELL 1991: 196 


As Dell does not find the misuse of genre technique in the disputed passages in 
the third speech cycle, she understands them to be spoken by the friends (Dell 
1991: 138); with the same argument she considers Job 28 as a later addition (Dell 
1991: 196). Also Perdue rearranges the third speech cycle so that the disputed 
passages are assigned to the friends, and so that it matches the arrangement 
of the first two speech cycles (Perdue 1991: 85). Perdue considers the wisdom 
poem as a later addition because its message fits neither the arguments of Job 
nor that of the friends: 


it would seem best to regard the poem as a later insertion, written and 
placed into the dialogues to represent the views of a pious sage who 
objects to the quest to discover wisdom. 


PERDUE 1991: 84 


Although there is an increasing tendency among modern scholars to approach 
the book of Job in its final form and to explain contradictions as part of its 
rhetorical strategy, this does not necessarily involve that the structure of the 
final form is accepted as such. In this study, however, I choose to start from the 
assumption that there is no reason to restructure the third speech cycle or to 
reject the wisdom poem if they can be explained as part of the overall structure. 
As described above, Newsom did explain the difficulties in the third speech 
cycle as a way of the author to express the impossibility of a solution, and 
she considered the wisdom poem as a voice that emphasized this message. In 
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the next paragraph I discuss an alternative proposal for the structure of Job 23- 
27 by Wolfers and alternative proposals for Job 28 by Lo and Jones. 


2 The Structure of Job 3-31 


2.1 Job 23-27: Wolfers (1993) 

The question of the third speech cycle (Job 23-27) is a problem that has dif- 
ferent aspects. Firstly, the speech of Zophar is missing, secondly, the speech of 
Bildad (Job 25) is very short, and thirdly, some passages ascribed to Job (Job 
24:18-24; 26:5-14, 27:14-23) seem strange in his mouth. Wolfers points out that 
the interaction of these difficulties has given rise to the idea that the third 
speech cycle is damaged or incomplete: 


The theory of an original complete third cycle does not depend only on 
the frustrated anticipation of regularity, but is strongly supported by the 
almost unanimous conviction of scholars that portions of chs xxiv, xxvi 
and xxvii, all of which are attributed to Job in the MT, are inappropriate 
to him, but express views which are suitable to his opponents. 

WOLFERS 1993: 385 


Wolfers’s solution to the problem of Job 23-27 consists of two parts: firstly, he 
proposes that there are only two speech cycles in the book of Job that both start 
and end with a speech of Eliphaz, namely Job 4:1-15:16 and Job 15:17-22:30; and 
secondly, he demonstrates that the disputed passages can actually be under- 
stood as being Job’s.!8 

Wolfers uses the thematic division of chapter 15 as an argument to propose 
that the first speech cycle does not end in chapter 14, but in the first half of 
chapter 15, and that the second speech cycle thus only starts in the second half 
of chapter 15: 


13 Wolfers is not the first scholar who explains how the disputed passages are spoken by 
Job and how they fit in the argument that Job puts forward in these chapters. In clear 
overviews, Lo describes the ways in which Newsom, Andersen, Hartley, Good, and Why- 
bray have interpreted all or some of these passages as Job’s speech (Lo 2003: 14-117, 
157-158, 183-186). Lo’s own interpretation is given on pp. 121-123, 160-165, 187-193. While I 
consider Wolfers’s interpretation of the difficult passages as original and thought provok- 
ing, my main interest at this point is how he uses his findings to argue for an alternative 
interpretation of the structure of Job 23-27. 
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[...] we find that the description of the wicked, the second-cycle theme, 
begins not after any brief introduction, but in v. 20. The description itself 
does have its own brief introduction, vv. 17-19, but the whole of the first 
half of the chapter, vv. 2-16, is take up with entirely different material. 
This material is all related to the first cycle of speeches. 


WOLFERS 1993: 400 


According to Wolfers, the contents of Job 15:1-16 close off the first cycle, and 
in Job 15:17-35, the theme of wicked opens the second speech cycle. If the first 
speech cycle does not end in a speech of Job but in a speech of Eliphaz, the 
same can be suggested for the second speech cycle. Wolfers therefore proposes 
that the second speech cycle does not end with the speech of Job in chapter 21, 
but with the speech of Eliphaz in chapter 22. This restructuring enables a fresh 
look at Job 23-27. 
Wolfers describes the “dynamic intention” of Job 23-27 as follows: 


from ch. xxiii onwards Job embarks upon a monologue, beginning as an 
address to God, designed to culminate in the mighty clearance oath of 
ch. xxxi. After xxiv, however, incautiously concluded with its challenge 
to anyone to call him a liar, Bildad interrupts with the brief and ineffec- 
tual ch. xxv. Job responds to this with intemperate fury, delivering ch. xxvi 
which is also an interruption to the speech he planned to make. Then he 
returns to his original path with ch. xxvii. 


WOLFERS 1993: 402 


Wolfers thus interprets Job 23-27 as consisting of a monologue of Job (Job 23- 
24) that is briefly interrupted by a speech of Bildad (Job 25) and Job’s reaction to 
it (Job 26). As an additional argument that chapter 27 does not continue chap- 
ter 26 but chapter 24, Wolfers draws attention to the introduction formula in 
27:1: “and Job again took up his parable.’ Normally, there is no new introduction 
when the preceding chapter is by the same speaker; that this formula appears 
here should “alert the reader that these speeches do not belong in the same cat- 
egory as the preceding cycle-speeches’” (Wolfers 1993: 402). In the present study, 
I follow Wolfers’s proposal that the structure of Job 3-31 includes an opening 
speech (Job 3), two speech cycles (Job 4:1-15:16 and Job 15:17-22:30) and a clos- 
ing monologue (23-31) with a short interruption by Bildad (Job 25). 


2.2 Job 28: Lo (2003) and Jones (2009) 
The question left to discuss is the position of Job 28. Wolfers does not take a par- 
ticular stand toward Job 28. He proposes that Job’s monologue stretches from 
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chapter 23 to chapter 31, but he considers it uncertain whether chapter 28 is 
part of it (Wolfers 1993: 402). Alison Lo, however, in her study Job 28 as Rhetoric. 
An Analysis of Job 28 in the Context of Job 22-31 (2003) does explain how Job 28 
can be understood as part of Job’s words. Although Lo is not the first scholar 
who understands Job 28 to be spoken by Job,'* Lo differs from other scholars in 
that she explicitly takes into account the change of tone and genre by explain- 
ing the rhetorical impact thereof on both the development of the plot and the 
modification of the viewpoint of the audience (Lo 2003: 16). 

To reconstruct the rhetorical situation of the book of Job, Lo lists the three 
main questions that are introduced in the dialogue between Job and his friends. 
The first is the question of theodicy, which comes in three forms, namely in the 
concept of retribution (Lo 2003: 63-65), the concept of human depravity (Lo 
2003: 65-66) and the concept of divine chastisement (Lo 2003: 66-67). Sec- 
ondly, there is question of the authorization of knowledge (Lo 2003: 67), and 
thirdly, the question of the conception of God (Lo 2003: 67-68). According to 
Lo, the audience of the book of Job may struggle with the same problems as Job 
and his friends. The friends represent those who are tempted to choose for the 
righteousness of God above the righteousness of one who suffers, and who are 
inclined to uncritically accept claims based on revelation, observation, and tra- 
dition. Job, on the other hand, represents those who believe in human integrity 
and who reject the uncritical acceptance of tradition. Lo points out that despite 
the fact that they adopt different approaches to the problem of suffering, both 
Job and his friends assume that only the wicked must suffer. On this basis, Lo 
reasons that like Job and his friends, the audience believes in a righteous God 
who rewards those who fear Him (Lo 2003: 71). 

After Lo has deduced the beliefs of the audience from the concerns dis- 
cussed in the dialogue, she explains how the rhetorical strategy of the book 
of Job seeks to modify them. More concretely, Lo refers to Newsom and claims 
that the rhetorical strategy directs the reader “from less to more adequate per- 
spectives” (Newsom 1996: 337) as quoted in (Lo 2003: 73): 


Within the dialogues, the friends’ moral perspectives are shown to be 
inadequate by the compelling power of Job’s words. The inadequacy of 
Job’s perspective, however, is disclosed by the extraordinary speeches of 
God from the whirlwind. Surely one is supposed to adopt and endorse the 
perspective articulated by none other than God.!§ 

NEWSOM (1996: 337) as quoted in LO (2003: 73) 


14 See Lo (2003: 3-5) for an overview of the proposals of Whybray, Janzen, Childs, and Good. 
15 It must be noted that Newsom does not consider the divine speeches as the final true 
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Lo suggests firstly, that Job’s perspective serves to replace that of his friends, 
and secondly, that God’s perspective serves to replace that of Job. In the pro- 
cess of guiding the reader to a better understanding, Lo interprets Job 28 as a 
conclusion and evaluation of the dialogue that also sets the scene for Job’s oath 
of innocence in chapters 29-31 (Lo 2003: 215). 

Chapter 28 follows on the collapse of dialogue in chapter 27, where Job in 
verses 7—23 has declared that the fate of the wicked may befall his friends (Lo 
2003: 227). When the dialogue collapses, the friends disappear from the scene 
and Job is on his own again. According to Lo, verse 28 is the main assertion of 
chapter 28 (Lo 2003: 213). Reflecting on the question of wisdom, Job comes to 
the conclusion that the only thing one can do is to fear God and depart from 
evil (Lo 2003: 227). Job knows that this is exactly what he has done so far, but 
nevertheless, misfortune has happened to him. Lo argues that it is Job’s realiza- 
tion that he did his duty but that this did not protect him against trouble that 
prompts Job’s anger and motivates him to state a public oath of innocence (Lo 
2003: 227). With regard to the audience and the modification of their exigency, 
Lo notes that Job 28 does not offer a solution to the problem of suffering and 
the righteousness of God. Because Job in this chapter still struggles with the dis- 
crepancy between his belief and the reality he faces, she considers chapter 28 
as part of the process that intends to involve the audience in recognizing that 
it is problematic to assume that suffering is only given to the wicked (Lo 2003: 
230). That the book of Job does not end in 28:28, and that it does not end after 
the Elihu speeches, shows that submission requires a “first-hand” experience of 
God:!6 


Job does not submit himself to God until he encounters God face to face 
(421-6). In terms of content, despite the similarities between Job 28 and 
the Yahweh speeches, the story does not reach its climax until Job’s total 
submission to God in his final confession (42:1-6). 


LO 2003: 231 


perspective, as she continues this quote as follows: “Yet the book gives the last word to the 
prose tale. Moreover, the transition to the prose conclusion creates ironies that undermine 
the conviction that the book as a whole endorses the perspective of the divine speeches 
as the one true point of view” (Newsom 1996: 337). Also in her other studies on the book 
of Job, Newsom holds that it is problematic to understand the book of Job “as a kind of 
Bildungsroman” (2003: 20; see also 2002: 107). 

16 For the idea that Job’s ‘conversion’ is only complete after his confrontation with God, see 
also Whybray (1998: 16). 
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By understanding Job 28 as an intermediate stage in Job’s process toward 
complete submission, Lo offers the linear reading that was deliberately avoided 
by Newsom. I follow Lo’s approach in that I too set out to explain Job 28 from 
the perspective of its function in the rhetorical development in the book of 
Job, and I also share Lo’s view that Job’s reflections in this chapter are a deci- 
sive step forward in his relation to God; unlike Lo, however, I propose that the 
importance of this step is not diminished by the divine speeches. 

My argument to read Job 28 as an existential reinterpretation of the world 
is partly inspired by Scott Jones’s Rumors of Wisdom: Job 28 as Poetry (2009). 
Like Lo, Jones studies Job 28 from the perspective of its rhetoric, but he mainly 
focuses on its inner dynamic. Jones reads Job 28 as a quest-for-wisdom poem 
in which the author uses different conceptualizations of wisdom to guide his 
audience to a better understanding (Jones 2009: 236). In this process, the 
traditional ‘quest for wisdom’ genre is not used to affirm a traditional per- 
spective on wisdom, but exactly to subvert it and to adopt a critical atti- 
tude: 


[T]he speaker of Job 28 utters this poem not because it reflects his own 
traditional and philosophical reflection on transcendent wisdom, but to 
take on this mode of conception in order to highlight its inadequacy. |... | 
This is not a poem praising wisdom, immanent or transcendent. Rather, 
it critiques the modes by which “sages” like Job’s friends seek out wisdom, 
and it ultimately commends Job’s moral character (see 1:1, 8; 2:3), equating 
it with wisdom and understanding (28:28). 
JONES 2009: 238 


To substantiate that Job 28 does not function as a traditional wisdom account, 
Jones explains it as part of Job’s speeches that are characterized as mashal in 
27:1 and 29:1.” With reference to Stephen Curkpatrick (2002: 70) and Timothy 
Polk (1983: 572-573), he understands a mashal to be an “extended metaphor 
which poses a riddle requiring a solution” (Jones 2009: 240).!® According to 
Jones, Job’s mashal in chapter 28 serves to picture the search for wisdom of 
his friends as an impossible mission and to present himself as the wiser one 


17 See also Whybray (1998: 12). 

18 Jones furthermore refers to Susan Niditch who defines the masal as “a form of oblique 
and artful communication that sets up an analogy between the communication [...] and 
the real-life settings of the listeners” that as such “provides a model of or a model for real- 
ity and points to unresolved tensions and ambivalences in Israelite worldviews” (Niditch 
1993: 86). 
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(Jones 2009: 243). Like Lo, Jones takes Job 28 as a lesson to the friends who 
claim to have access to wisdom, but whereas Lo also considers it as a serious 
attempt of Job to reformulate his standing in relation to God, Jones rather sees 
it as a presumptuous action of Job to restore his social status. In Lo’s expla- 
nation, the divine speeches therefore function as a confrontation that leads 
to a new attitude, while Jones, on the other hand, highlights that they serve 
to relegate Job to his proper place. Even if my interpretation of Job 28 shows 
more similarities with Lo’s than with Jones’s, it is Jones’s approach to Job 28 
as a mashal upon which I build to argue for a different understanding of Job 
28. 

I agree with Jones that Job’s mashal allows him to reinterpret what has been 
said before. In my view, however, this implies that Job puts not only the reason- 
ing of his friends in a new perspective as Jones—and also Lo—suggests, but 
also his own.!9 What this new perspective entails for Job’s position is sketched 
by Newsom: 


What he [Job] seeks, though he may not employ the term hokmah for it, is 
a point of coherency, a vantage point from which God, the world and his 
own experience make sense. For Job to be vindicated by God presumes 
the existence of a set of transcendent values, continuous between God 
and humankind, that serves as the ground by which the distortions of the 
world can be put right. In order to assert its own claims, the wisdom poem 
is attempting to shift the plane of the argument by looking at the assump- 
tions embedded in Job’s passionate quest. 


NEWSOM 2003: 177 


Instead of understanding Job 28 like Newsom as a new voice, I take it with 
Lo and Jones as Job’s own words: as such, it is not an external comment that 
allows the reader to grasp Job’s assumptions, but rather a figure of speech that 
Job employs to restructure his own thoughts and that allows him to become 
aware of the views that he had silently been entertaining. In my view, it is Job’s 
recognition of human shortcomings that results in a fundamental new under- 
standing of his place in the world and of his relation to God. I give a more 
elaborate discussion of Job 28 and its role in the book of Job when I discuss 
the rhetorical development of Job 23-31 in chapter 6 of the present study. At 


19 So also Whybray (1998: 15-16): “He now declares his conclusion, that neither he nor the 
friends nor any human being possesses wisdom at all. Wisdom is the possession of God 
alone, and human beings, however hard they try and whatever ingenuity they may display, 
can never attain to it.” 
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this point, I proceed to explain how my understanding of the structure of Job 
3-31 and the function of Job 23—27 and Job 28 therein correlates to my interpre- 
tation of the theme of suffering. 


3 Metaphors of Suffering in Job 3-31 


3.1 The Development of Job’s Suffering in Job 3-31 

The book of Job discusses the case of a righteous and God fearing man who 
was confronted with misfortune. But what exactly is its topic and its message? 
In her overview of interpretations of the book of Job in the first chapter of The 
Book of Job as Sceptical Literature (1991), Dell shows that the decisions on the 
topic and message largely depend on the interpretation of the structure of the 
book and the weight given to its parts. 

Traditional Jewish and Christian interpretations that focused on the figure 
of Job in the prologue and epilogue, understood the book of Job as a tale about 
a pious and patient sufferer (Dell 1991: 6-28).?° In early modern scholarship, 
the prologue and epilogue remained in the center of attention, and accord- 
ingly, suffering and disinterested righteousness were considered as the most 
important themes (Dell 1991: 29-34). When in the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury more weight was given to the poetic dialogue and the discussion between 
the friends, interest shifted to the question of retribution and theodicy in con- 
frontation with the suffering of the righteous (Dell 1991: 35-39). The book of 
Job was seen as a new development in thinking about the retribution principle 
in that it pointed out the problem of applying it to individuals. Scholars rec- 
ognized that the epilogue did not solve the issues raised in the dialogue, but 
as God states that Job is in the right and that the friends are not (Job 42:7), 
it was maintained that the main message of the book of Job was to demon- 
strate “the necessity of breaking out of old dogmatic ways of thinking” and 
to emphasize “that personal experience is more relevant than dogma” (Dell 
1991: 36). Later scholars highlighted the importance of the divine speeches and 


20 One may add to this overview the interpretations of the book of Job in medieval Jew- 
ish philosophy as described in Eisen (2004). Most characteristic of the medieval Jewish 
philosophers is that Elihu is seen as the friend who brings the most important message 
and gives the true explanation for Job’s suffering (Eisen 2004: 222). Eisen describes that 
according to Saadiah Gaon, for example, Elihu asserted that the suffering of the righteous 
can be caused by God as a test, and that the book of Job is thus “written down so that when 
we suffer, we will know that it is either because of sin or because of trial. We will therefore 
affirm that despite our suffering, God is just” (Eisen 2004: 22). 
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studied the book of Job from the perspective of the relation and confrontation 
between God and human beings (Dell 1991: 39-44). Last in Dell’s overview of 
interpretations is the modern approach that understands the book of Job as a 
book of protest (Dell 1991: 44-52). This approach recognizes that the charac- 
ter of Job pushes the expression of doubt and questioning to the extreme, and 
moreover assumes that the author of the book deliberately includes inconsis- 
tencies and loose ends to evoke an ironical tone that undermines traditional 
truths. 

Indeed, the modern literary strategies described in the first paragraph of this 
chapter all bring into view how the form of the book of Job reflects that its mes- 
sage destabilizes one’s knowledge about God and the world. According to Dell 
the key to the message of the book of Job lies in the recognition that “the jux- 
taposition of various parts into a new structure was done with skeptical intent 
in order to heighten the contradictions inherent in Job’s situation” (Dell 1991: 
216). Newsom supposes that 


the purpose of the book is not to advance a particular view: neither that of 
the prose tale, nor that of the friends, nor that of Job, nor even that of God. 
Rather, its purpose is to demonstrate that the idea of piety in all its “con- 
tradictory complexity” cannot in principle “be fitted within the bounds of 
a single consciousness.” 


NEWSOM 2003: 30 


Perdue’s leading interpretation principle is that the book of Job is a process 
that deconstructs the traditional worldview of the sages and replaces it by a 
new hermeneutic: “the book aims at speaking correctly about God, as Job, his 
servant has done” (Perdue 1991: 75). While traditional approaches have explic- 
itly focused their attention on a theme and what the book of Job meant to say 
about it, recent studies treat the book of Job as a work of protest and as a work 
of art that uses a variety of literary means to engage the reader in recognizing 
the complexity of Job’s case. 

Now what does this involve for the present study that intends to bring into 
view the conceptualization of suffering in Job 3-31? With the above scholars I 
understand the book of Job as a book of protest that takes the reader along the 
diverse questions and issues that are evoked by Job’s misfortune. This means 
that I discuss how the book of Job challenges readers to put the problem of suf- 
fering in perspective and how it involves them in thinking about the attitude 
that one should adopt toward one who suffers. The main topic of my interest, 
however, is not the reader, but the character Job. In the following chapters, I 
bring into view how Job suffers from and protests against the situation he finds 
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himself in, and how his suffering goes through different phases that I here sum- 
marize as follows.?! 

In the opening speech (Job 3), Job’s only wish is that God let him die. Job 
had expected to die (cf. 1:21; 2:10), and now that death has not come, he pic- 
tures Sheol as a place of rest (3:13-15.17-19). This conceptualization of death 
suggests that right from the start of chapter 3, Job’s suffering mainly exists in 
his experience of unrest.2? I propose that in the course of chapter 3, Job’s expe- 
rience of unrest mounts to a new level when he realizes that death—his only 
escape—is not within his control (3:20-26). 

In chapter 7, in the first stage of the first speech cycle (Job 4:-15:6), Job 
still wishes to die, but he now motivates his death wish as based on a lack of 
hope. Job does not believe that there is a future ahead of him, and therefore 
he perceives the prolongation of his life as nothing more than an unnecessary 
extension of suffering (7-11). In chapter 9, however, the realization that God 
does not behave as a righteous judge on earth, allows Job to see his case in a 
wider perspective: he is not the only one who is confronted with misfortune, 
there are indeed others who have died without proper judgment (9:22). This 
realization both terrifies and confuses him, but nevertheless, Job reaffirms that 
he believes that God is righteous (9:32-35). Since the beginning of the dialogue, 
this is the first constructive thought that Job holds on to.?3 Job finds consola- 
tion in his belief that in a court setting he would be declared innocent by God, 
but this does not change his view on the reality of his circumstances. Job is still 
convinced that his life will end, and only now he becomes aware that his recog- 
nition is not assured if he dies in the miserable state that he currently finds 
himself in (10:18-22). While Job struggles with the fact that he can no longer 
set his hopes on death, the friends begin to add to Job’s sadness and frustra- 
tion. They refuse to give him the consolation that he desires, namely that they 
acknowledge that he is completely innocent and that his suffering is unjust. 
During the first speech cycle, the tension between Job and his friends rises and 
ends in Job’s accusation that the friends are uncritical and untrue (13:4-5). The 
main source of Job’s suffering at the end of chapter 14 nonetheless remains his 
idea that he will die before his integrity has been recognized. 


21 Note that my summary introduces here some new interpretations of verses and passages; 
the clarification of the interpretational decisions that I have taken is given in the following 
chapters, in the paragraphs where I discuss the rhetorical context of the selected passages. 

22 Cf. Newsom (2003: 93-94): “Job identifies the characteristic feature of his suffering most 
explicitly in the exquisite pair of verses that conclude the chapter (...). Job experiences his 
suffering as turmoil (régez).” 

23 For an explanation on why Job’s death wish moves to the background once he takes up 
the idea of a court setting, see Mathewson (2006: 105-110, especially p. 108). 
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In the second speech cycle (15:17-22:30), Job’s awareness of the hostile atti- 
tude of his environment grows. Since God treats him as an enemy, people have 
begun to hate him. Job notices that his friends are inclined to do the same and 
he urges them to be loyal. He feels that his end is near, and while he cannot 
think of a fundamental solution for the problem of his untimely death, he has 
no strength left to continue in an endless discussion on whether the state of his 
body would prove his guilt. The only thing that he now considers to be within 
his reach and for which he desperately longs is the compassion of his friends 
(19:26-27, 21:5). 

After Eliphaz has made clear in chapter 22 that he will neither reject the tra- 
ditional solutions, nor his own vision to acknowledge Job’s innocence, Job is on 
his own. From chapter 23 onwards, Job turns away from his friends to address a 
broader audience.** Job’s main topic is the existence of distasteful affairs in the 
world (24:2-12). When Bildad in chapter 25 denies Job’s description of reality, 
Job continues with a final statement on his innocence and on the question of 
knowledge. At the end of chapter 28, Job has arrived at a new understanding 
of his place in the world. Through a new perspective on the question of hope 
and consolation he regains control over his situation. His suffering now merely 
consists in the concreteness of physical hardships and social opposition, and 
from this new position Job faces his community to seek rehabilitation. When 
Job succeeds in opening up the eyes of his community and in putting an end to 
the social dimension of his own suffering, his true accomplishment is that he 
has shown that human morality necessarily transcends the capricious nature 
of the world. 


3.2 The Selection of Passages and Metaphors 

Job’s sincere protest against the incomprehensibility of his situation and 
against simplified visions on it drives the plot development in Job 3-31. In the 
following chapters, I examine the metaphors that Job uses throughout the dif- 
ferent phases of his suffering in Job 3-31. As I have explained in the previous 
chapter, I focus my attention on the metaphors that are deliberately used, that 
is, the metaphors that draw the attention of reader to the source domain to 
establish rhetorical and poetic effects. In this paragraph, I give an overview 
of the passages and the most important metaphors therein that I will discuss 
in the next chapters. The passages that I have selected represent the differ- 
ent stages and turning points in the development of Job’s suffering that I have 
described above.?5 


24 On my interpretation of the structure of Job 23-31, see § 2 above. 
25 There is neither an authoritative reading of the book of Job, nor is there an authoritative 
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— In chapter 3, I present Job's opening speech where his main concern is 
the unbearable turmoil he experiences. I discuss the metaphors in 3:20-26 
where Job describes how the fact that death is out of his reach adds to his 
unrest. The source domains include light (3:20), treasure hunting (3:21-22), 
way (3:23), food (3:24), movement (3:25-26) and agitation (3:25-26). 

— Chapter 4 concerns the passages in the first speech cycle that bring into view 
how Job suffers from a lack of hope, that is, 71-1 on the lack of hope in 
life, 10:18-22 on the lack of hope in death, and 14:4-12 on the lack of hope 
on reward. In these passages, the source domains include service (7:1-3), 
day (7:4), fabric (7:6), wind (7:7), and cloud (7:9); visibility (10:8), existence 
(10:19), light and darkness (10:20-22) and departure (10:21); and boundary 
(14:5), service (14:6), tree (14:7-10), water (14:1-12) and sleep (14:12). 

— Besides existential questions, Job’s misfortune also confronts him with exter- 
nal side effects. In chapter 5, I focus attention on the passages in the sec- 
ond speech cycle that describe his experience of the hostile attitude of his 
environment and his frustration about the lack of reward. The key pas- 
sages related to Job’s suffering from the behavior of his friends and his 
environment in the second speech cycle are Job 17:6-16 and 19:20-29. The 
source domains include light and darkness (17:7.12-13), house (17:13-14), rest 
(17:13.16) and decay (17:14.16); and body (19:20.22.26—27), redemption (19:25), 
dust (19:25) and vision (19:26-27). 

— In the monologue in chapters 23-31, Job changes his rhetorical strategy by 
translating his insights on suffering into a critique on society. Descriptions 
of social wrongs are found in Job 24:2-12, 30:2-8 and 31:13-22 and discussed 
in chapter 6 of this study. The source domains here include cattle (24:2-5, 
30:4-7), food (24:5-6.10—1, 30:3—4, 31:17), nakedness (24:7-8), birth (31:15.17— 
18), family (31:15.17-18) and clothing (31:19-20). 

When these passages and source domains are presented in a table, it appears 
that some of the source domains that Job uses to describe his suffering occur 
in more than one passage (light and darkness, food, service, and cattle), but 
that he uses most of them only once. In the following chapters, it will become 
clear that the introduction of new source domains can be explained from the 
dynamics of the dialogue and that it reflects the development of new perspec- 
tives. 


list of passages that relate to Job’s suffering. My selection of passages is therefore based on 
the interpretation of Job 3-31 and theme of suffering therein that I have developed in this 
chapter. As a consequence, the interpretations of the passages and the metaphors that I 
present in the following chapters are the result of the hermeneutical circle that explains 
the parts in relation to the whole and the whole in relation to the parts. On hermeneutics 
and the interpretation of metaphors, see the discussion in § 3.1 of the previous chapter. 
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TABLE 2 Passages on the theme of suffering and their source domains 


3:20-26 71-11 10:18-22 14:4-12 17:6-16 19:20-29 24:2-12 30:2-8 31:13-22 


Light and darkness 
Treasure hunting 
Way 

Food 

Movement 
Agitation 

Service 

Day 

Fabric 

Wind 

Cloud 

Visibility x 
Existence x 
Departure x 
Boundary 

Tree 

Water 

Sleep 

House 

Rest 

Decomposition 

Body 

Redemption x 

Dust x 

Vision x 

Cattle x x 
Nakedness x 

Birth 

Family 

Clothing x 


xX Ea X X X 


x xX XK X X 


xX xX xX X 


x Bx xX Bx 


CHAPTER 3 


Suffering in the Opening Speech (Job 3): the Unrest 
of Being Imprisoned in Life 


When Job is struck by disaster, his first reaction demonstrates that he believes 
that his life is over: “Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I 
return there; the LORD has given, and the LORD has taken away; blessed be the 
name of the LORD” (Job 1:21, JPS). Job does not accuse God of unrighteousness: 
“The good we accept from God, but the evil we would not accept?” (Job 2:10, 
JPS). Within the perspective of a nearby death, Job makes up the balance of his 
life and is at peace. But Job does not die. Job sits and waits, and his friends come 
to join him. No one finds words to explain what has happened to Job, but after 
seven days and nights, Job makes a start. 

As I will demonstrate, Job’s main concern in the opening speech is his expe- 
rience of unrest: at the start of chapter 3 Job’s desire for death is a desire for 
rest, and in the course of chapter 3, his agitation only rises when he pictures 
how death is not within his control. In this chapter, I focus on the passage that 
describes this latter development: 3:20-26. I proceed as follows: firstly, I dis- 
cuss the context and contents of 3:20—26, and thereafter, I offer an overview 
and analysis of the metaphors therein. Finally, I describe the argument that 
is construed by the interaction of source domains and what this entails for the 
conceptualization of Job’s suffering in the opening speech. The source domains 
discussed in this chapter are light (3:20), treasure hunting (3:21-22), way (3:23), 
food (3:24), movement (3:25-26) and agitation (3:25-26). 


1 Job 3:20-26 in the Context of Job 3 


Job’s message in chapter 3 is that he wants to be no more: he imagines that 
he never came into existence by cursing the night of his conception and the 
day of his birth in verses 3-10, and in the lament in verses 11-19, he envisions 
that he would have been better off if he had died at birth. Through imaginary 
scenarios Job envisages how his existence could have been made undone.!Job’s 


1 On hypothetical thinking in the Book of Job, see also Hartley: “Through imaginative explo- 
ration he [Job] is able to identify his highest goal and then to decide on a way to its attain- 
ment” (1994: 91). 
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imaginary scenarios, however, do not only express his death wish, they also 
open up the discussion on manners of perceiving the world. In this regard, Per- 
due remarks that mentioning the possibility that darkness takes control over 
light (verses 3-10) serves to destabilize the belief that God has conquered chaos 
once and for all.? Perdue furthermore asserts that the notion that slaves are free 
from their master in death (verse 19) serves as a prelude to the idea that humans 
are slaves that only find rest after they have died.? It can be inferred that in 
verses 3—10 and 11-19, Job communicates to his audience that he is putting 
the common worldview to the test. When Job describes his current situation 
in verses 20-26, his description is provided against the background of a cos- 
mology in which chaos may regain control and of an anthropology in which 
humans are only slaves. 


2 Job 3:20-26: Text and Translation 


Like 3:11-19, 3:20—-26 is generally read as a lament.* The content of the laments 
in Job 3, however, differs from prototypical laments in that Job complains about 
God instead of about enemies, and in that he asks for death, rather than for 
delivery from distress.5 In the last passage of chapter 3, Job pictures how his 
misfortune confronts him with an ironic contradiction: Job wants to die, but 
God imprisons him in life.” 


2 See Perdue (1991: 47-56, 59-60) on the metaphor of struggle. 

See Perdue on the metaphor of slave (Perdue 1991: 66-69). The HUMANS ARE SLAVES meta- 
phor appears more explicitly in Job 71-3 and is also found in Job 14:6. 

4 Eg. Horst (1968: 38-42), Habel (1985: 102-106), and Clines (1989: 75-77); Hartley (1988: 88) 
considers verses 3—13 as curse and verses 14-26 as lament. 

5 E.g. Clines (1989), Dell (1991: 125-126), and Newsom (1996: 369). Dell (1991: 125): “Job 3:11-26 
contains the misuse of a lament form. Use of the question ‘Why?’ and a description of dis- 
tress are characteristic of a complaint. However laments usually concern distress concerning 
a particular situation and an attempt to improve it by appeal to God to change it. Death is 
usually the undesirable outcome of being the victim of God’s wrath (...). In Job on the other 
hand there is a description of death as desirable (...). The complaint is that the sufferer is still 
alive.” 

6 Cf. Newsom (1996: 369): “He [Job] expands the wish for death with a reflection on the irony 
that life is given to those who crave death (vv. 20—24).” 

7 The Hebrew texts given below and in the next chapters are taken from the wTT version as 
available in Bibleworks 7. I have only changed the presentation of the text in the case of words 
with a kethib-qere reading: whereas Bibleworks presents the kethib in parentheses and the qere 
in brackets, I present the kethib in the running text and the qere in superscript. The transla- 
tions of the passages under discussion are mine. For other verses mentioned, I take a starting 
point in the NRSV and JPS. 
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Job 3:20-26 


wa IA? Ont TN WAV? IN 2 20 
NYAR TAN UPN! NI? DND 21 
Tapia aww DON DWI 22 


AMR RÍN TOI TDYI DTT TWS A? 23 
PNY DAI MINIP DMN ANZ 29 24 
D NIP WNT IDN OTD TD R 25 
DMA NIDAN VRY NI PRW N? 26 


20 Why does He give light to the sufferer, 
and life to the bitter of soul? 
21 Those who expect death while it does not come,® 
they search for it more than for hidden treasures;? 
22 those who rejoice exceedingly 
exult when they reach the grave. 
23 The man whose way is hidden, 
God has hedged him about. 
24 Because my sighing comes as!° my bread, 
my roaring pours forth as water; 


8 English translations of verses 21-22 often translate D°NAN and O'NNW? as a relative 
clauses of W33 "7/0 that are continued by the verbs innam and Ww” as follows: “who 
long for death, but it does not come, and dig for it more than for hidden treasures; 2? who 
rejoice exceedingly, and are glad when they find the grave?” (NRSV). Several Dutch transla- 
tions present an alternative reading by taking verses 21-22 as autonomous sentences that 
both exist of two coordinated clauses: “Zij wachten op de dood die uitblijft, ze zoeken naar 
hem meer dan naar schatten; hun vreugde kent geen grenzen, ze jubelen als ze hun graf 
gevonden hebben’ (They wait for the death that is not there, they search for it more than 
for treasures; their joy knows no limit, they exult when they find their grave) (NBV, see also 
the NBG and the Willibrord translation). I follow the Dutch translations in taking verse 21- 
22 as autonomous sentences, and as I explain in § 3.2, n. 26 below, I furthermore choose 
to understand the participles as noun phrases that function as the subjects of the finite 
verbs. Cf. GKC § u6w. 

9 On the “independent force” of the wayyiqtol after “nouns standing absolutely”, cf. GKC 
§ uth. On the use of the wayyiqtol for present tense, cf. JM § 1180 and § :8r. See also Groß 
(1976: 110) on the present tense interpretation of the wayyiqtol in Job 3:21. 

10 With Horst, I understand the preposition 159 ‘before’ here in the sense of “as if it were’: 
“Dagegen ist wohl auf 1S 11-16 (Duhm, Budde, Dhorme) und Hi 4 19 zu verweisen, von wo 
sich die Bedeutung “in der Art von” oder nog treffender “als sei es” ergibt” (Horst 1968: 56). 
See also BDB 817.2 4f, Clines (1989: 75) and Gordis (1978: 39). 
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25 because the fear I fear advances against me 
and what I dread comes to me, 
26 Ihave no repose, no quiet, no rest, but turmoil came. 


The interpretation of the structure and content of verses 20-26 largely depends 
on two decisions: firstly, on the understanding of the construction of verse 23, 
and secondly, on the translation of *2 in verses 24-25 and how it relates these 
verses to what precedes and what follows. 

Verse 23 is generally read as a continuation of verse 20, with 7239 ‘to a man’ 
(3:23) being a new indirect object to the verb Įm ‘he gives’ (3:20). In most cases, 
this decision results in a translation similar to the following: “(Why does He give 
light) to a man whose way is hidden, whom God hedges around?” (3:23). This 
translation, however, presents a grammatical problem concerning the expres- 
sion of the subject in clause 23b. According to the principles of pragmatics, a 
given topic is preferably referred to by a pronoun, while a new or reactivated 
topic is referred to by a substantive noun." If God functions as a given topic in 
verse 23a (“Why does He give light to aman’), it is unlikely that God is expressed 
as a reactivated topic in the relative clause of 23b (“whom God hedges around”). 
I therefore propose that verse 23 is better understood as an autonomous clause 
with 23a as a casus pendens and 23b as its comment: “The man whose way is 
hidden, God has hedged him about.” In my view, Job arrives at this conclu- 
sion after he has realized that his only desire—death—is categorically outside 
his reach. 

The declarative interpretation of verse 23b offers a new perspective on the 
translation of *3 in verses 24—25. Most scholars translate > as ‘for’ and under- 
stand verses 24-26 as depicting Job’s condition and stating the motivation for 
Job’s curse and lament in verses 3-23," or, more narrowly, for Job’s question in 


11 E.g. Dhorme (1967 [1926]: 38), Gordis (1978: 30), Habel (1985: 99), Hartley (1988: 97) and 
Clines (1989: 68). 

12 On the grammatical expression of given and resumed topics, see for example Dik and 
Hengeveld (1997: 318-319, 325-326) and Lambrecht (1994: 165-171). 

13 The verb 720 in hifil is also used with the preposition 4 in Psa 91:4. Another example of a 
casus pendens that is preceded by the preposition 9 is 2Sam 6:23. See also JM § 156d. The 
same interpretation of the construction in verse 23 is found in the Dutch Willibrord trans- 
lation: “Voor een sterke, voor wie de weg verborgen is: God heeft een bescherming rond 
hem gebouwd!” (For a strong one whose way is hidden: God has built a protection around 
him). Even if verse 23a is understood as a continuation of verse 20, verse 23b can be read 
as a declarative clause that marks the closure of verse 20-23: “(Why does He give light) to 
a man whose way is hidden? God hedges him around” On the use of the wayyiqtol after a 
nominal clause, see also 3:21 and n. 9 above. 

14 Cf. Habel (1985: 102-103, 112) and Clines (1989: 76). 
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verse 23.5 However, if it is considered that Job in 23b arrives at a conclusion, 
it is unlikely that he proceeds, in verse 24-26, with providing a motivation for 
his earlier outburst. I therefore suggest that these verses are better understood 
as describing how Job feels after he has concluded that God has hedged him 
about. In this reading, Job does not offer an explanation for his death wish 
or an excuse for his cursing or lamenting, but instead, emphasizes how his 
conceptualization of his situation affects his experience of it. Concerning the 
conjunctions "3 in verses 24a and 25a, I propose that they are best translated 
as ‘because’ and understood as subordinating conjunctions that introduce the 
cause of the event described in the main clauses that follow: 


24a Because my sighing comes as my bread, 

24b my roaring pours forth as water; 

25a because the fear I fear advances against me 

25b and what I dread comes to me, 

26 I have no repose, no quiet, no rest, but turmoil came.!® 


The main clause of *2 in verse 24a is 24b, and the main clause of %3 in 25 is 26. 
In 24b, the main clause is introduced by the wayyiqtol 12m," and in 26 by the 
qatal mW N5. Verses 24-26 thus offer a twofold description of how Job experi- 
ences his imprisoned state: firstly, he describes that bad food causes his roaring 
to pour forth as water, and secondly, that the actualization of his fear causes his 
unease. With the above interpretation of the structure and content of 3:20-26, 
I now examine the metaphors in this passage more closely. 


15 Cf. Dhorme (1967 [1926]: 40). Alternatively, Duhm (1897: 24) and Horst (1968: 40, 56) con- 
sider 24 as an interrupting remark and verse 25 as stating the reason for Job’s lament in 
verse 23; Fohrer (1963:126) reads verse 24 as describing the condition that gives the reason 
for Job’s lament in verse 23, and verse 25-26 as stating the reason for that condition. 

16 See BHRG § 40.9.1.3. I thus do not understand 3 as a coordinating conjunction that “pro- 
vides the reason for a preceding expression or expressions by marking with *3 the motiva- 
tion given by speakers to explain something they have said” (BHRG § 40.9.11.2(ii)). 

17 The wayyiqtol may introduce a main clause, see also n. 9 above. Translations have rec- 
ognized this for example in Job 6:21, I8 YM NN INN “At the sight of misfortune, you 
take fright” (JPs) and 14:10, won ni? 23) “Maar wanneer een man sterft, dan ligt hij 
krachteloos neer” (But when a man dies, he lies without strength) (NBG). 
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3 Metaphors in Job 3:20-26 


From the beginning of his opening speech, Job longed for rest, but his conclu- 
sion that God has imprisoned him in life causes his unrest to mount to another 
level. To illustrate how Job arrives at his conclusion and how this conclusion 
shapes Job’s experience of unrest, it is useful to clarify in this paragraph the 
deliberately used metaphors in Job 3:20-26. In the following sections, I discuss 
the source domains of light (3:20), treasure hunting (3:21-22), way (3:23), food 
(3:24), movement (3:25-26) and agitation (3:26). 


3.1 Light (3:20) 

The source domain of light is found in verse 20: "7 O»M Tix Dav? pA AA? 
wai “Why does He give light to the sufferer, and life to the bitter of soul?” In 
this parallelism, 7ix ‘light’ functions as a metaphor for 0” ‘life’.!8 The noun Tix 
reactivates the source domain of light and darkness that was referred to by an 
unusually high number of terms regarding light and darkness in verses 3-9,!9 
and the interrogative sentence draws attention to it by suggesting a negative 
interpretation of light. I therefore categorize Tix as a deliberately used meta- 
phor. 


LIFE IS LIGHT20 

life is the confrontation with reality 
life is the lack of rest 

life is something negative 


Van Hecke explains the positive interpretation of light and the negative inter- 
pretation of darkness as being based on the correlation of vision, control, and 
understanding: 


18 Cf. Fohrer (1963: 124): “Er (Gott) gibt 0m, die “Lebensdauer” des persönlichen Daseins. 
Dies ist dem “Licht” gleichgesetzt. Das Leben ist Licht im Gegensatz zur Finsternis der 
Unterwelt und als Merkmal, das den Tag gegenüber der Nacht kennzeichnet (...).” 

19 Van Hecke points out that light terminology occurs “strikingly often” throughout the book 
of Job (2o11b: 96); for his discussion of light and darkness metaphors in the book of Job, 
see Van Hecke (2zoub: 95-98). 

20 Here and in the next chapters I begin the discussion with a schematic presentation of the 
deliberately used metaphor and its most relevant correspondences. I assume with Pilking- 
ton that poetic metaphors evoke a wide range of stronger and weaker correspondences (cf. 
chapter 1, § 2.3.3); the list of correspondences is therefore not exhaustive, but serves as a 
first guide to the discussion. 
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As darkness impedes our capacity to see and act, and makes us more vul- 
nerable to external danger, it is natural to describe a state of emotional 
despair or a lack of mental defence against threat in terms of a darkness 
that surrounds the speaker. This use of the light and darkness metaphor is 
strongly consistent with the conceptualizations of human understanding 
and control of terms of our visual faculty. 


VAN HECKE 20ub: 97 


Regarding the LIFE IS LIGHT metaphor, Reece (1989) remarks that the connec- 
tion between light and life has its origin in the contrastive and more obvious 
connection between darkness and death. Reece offers three types of experi- 
ences that play a role in the conceptualization of death as darkness: firstly, the 
experience of darkness as related to the characteristics of sleep,#! secondly, the 
experience of darkness as bringing an end to the activities of the daytime, and 
thirdly, the experience of darkness as the result of vision loss that may come 
with old age (Reece 1989: 130). If the conceptualization of death as darkness 
includes the notions of unconsciousness, rest, and old age, the conceptualiza- 
tion of life as light comprises their contrasts: light then relates to the experience 
of waking up and being restored, of daytime and activity, and of youth and vital- 
ity. 

The conceptualization of life in terms of light usually has a positive con- 
notation, whereas death in terms of darkness evokes negative associations. In 
verse 20, however, Job uses a lament to question the positive interpretation of 
light. For him light no longer comes with control and understanding, but on the 
contrary, he considers the consciousness, activity, and vitality of light as adding 
to the intensity of his suffering;?2 it is indeed exactly the unconsciousness, rest, 
and finality of darkness that would enable an escape. By questioning the posi- 
tive interpretation of the LIFE IS LIGHT metaphor for the sufferer, Job invites 
his audience? to take his condition as an argument to reconsider the generally 
accepted positive approach to life. 


21 Reece mentions “closed eyelids and darkness, unconsciousness or at best, limited aware- 
ness, prone body” (1989: 130). 

22 Cf. Hartley (1988: 99): “the light of a beautiful day only makes them more aware of their 
sorrows and increases their longing for death.’ 

23 With the term “Job’s audience” I refer both to Job’s inner and outer story audience. As I 
have explained in the previous chapter, my focus is on the literary character Job. When I 
describe how the inner story characters and the outer story readers may respond to Job’s 
arguments, I seek to explore the assumptions that Job reacts against and the assumptions 
that he holds himself. It is not my intention to trace the intentions of the historical author, 
nor the profile of the historical audience. 
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3.2 Treasure Hunting (3:21-22) 

In verses 21-22, Job brings into view how the sufferer is orientated toward death. 
The search for death is compared to treasure hunting: 779M" 41aPX) Nya? DINAN 
DAP aR a ww Dyg DWI DNAN “Those who expect death while it 


does not come, they search for it more than for hidden treasures; those who 
rejoice exceedingly would exult when they reach the grave.” In verse 21, the 
source domain of treasure hunting is introduced by the phrase DyinvAN TIAN" 
“they search for it more than for hidden treasures’, and in verse 22, the source 
domain is elaborated by picturing the successful outcome of the search: iwni? 
Tap INY 2 “they would exult when they reach the grave.” Clines suggests that 
“perhaps most hidden treasure in the ancient world was in tombs” (Clines 1989: 
100). In verse 22, the treasure seekers of verse 21 become “grave-robbers who are 
overjoyed to reach the tomb where buried treasure lie” (Clines 1989: ibid.). For 
treasure seekers, finding a grave is a promise for finding treasures; for sufferers, 
however, it implies that they have found death.?4 


DEATH IS A HIDDEN TREASURE 
death is a desirable thing 
finding death is not within one’s control 


Job presents death as an object more searched for than hidden treasures. Death 
is a very precious object that is not easy to find. Like the search for hidden 
treasures, the search for death is an enterprise that is beyond one’s control. 
Regardless of the efforts that are spent upon it, there is no guarantee that one 
will find the desired object and that one’s search will be successful; and whereas 
treasure hunters at least know that the objects they search for are located in the 
ground, there is no specific place that the sufferer can explore to find death. The 
successful outcome of the search for death as a hidden treasure is a question of 
fate.25 


24 As the place where the scenarios of treasure hunting and having passed away come 
together, the grave functions as the unifying factor of the source and target domain in 
the DEATH IS A HIDDEN TREASURE metaphor. Cf. Newsom: “The graverobbers’ eager- 
ness and exultant delight at the discovery of a rich grave grotesquely becomes the image 
of the one for whom the grave itself is the treasure (v. 22)” (Newsom 1996: 370). 

25 The possibility of committing suicide is left out of consideration in the comparison 
between the search for death and the search for hidden treasures; for references on suicide 
in the Hebrew Bible and the Ancient Near East, see Clines (1989: 98). Note that searching 
for hidden treasures is more likely to have a positive outcome than searching for death; 
paradoxically, only few people will find hidden treasures, whereas it ensured that all will 
find death. 
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The DEATH IS A HIDDEN TREASURE metaphor challenges the audience to 
think about death as a positive thing. Furthermore, it makes imaginable both 
the obsession with a particular object that cannot be obtained by one’s own 
efforts and the frustration that is thereby involved.”° If the audience is willing 
to accept the metaphor that death is a hidden treasure, they may agree with 
Job that for those who expectantly wait for it, death indeed is more difficult to 
find than hidden treasures, and they may feel empathy with Job’s frustration 
that there are no means to get access to what he wants most.?’ Even so, they 
may find it difficult to accept Job’s presentation of finding death as a joyous 
event. In my view, it is indeed precisely because of Job's emphasis on joy, that 
a bitter note is added to his otherwise forthright interpretation of his state of 
affairs. 

In verse 22, the positive association of the three different terms for joy (naw 
‘to be joyful’, 3 ‘rejoicing, exultation’ and wiv ‘to exult’) contrasts with the neg- 
ative overtones of other terms used in the immediate context (by ‘sufferer’, 7 
‘bitter’, mn ‘death, 137 ‘grave’). The source domain of treasure hunting explains 
why both the treasure seeker and the sufferer would ‘exult (wiw?) when they 
find a grave, but whereas the parallel participle phrase ‘those who expect death 
while it does not come’ (12781 maY DNNN) in verse 21 clearly applies to the 
sufferer of verse 20, the participle phrase ‘those who rejoice unto exultation’ 
(37758 wnnWI) appears as a strange characterization for both treasure seekers 


26 In note 8 above, I remarked that I choose to translate the participles in verses 21-22 as 
noun phrases that function as the subject of the finite verbs in these verses. At this point 
I can explain that this decision is motivated by the fact that verses 21-22 introduce a new 
source domain. In verse 21, the DEATH IS A HIDDEN TREASURE metaphor identifies the 
sufferer and the bitter of soul of verse 20 as ones who expect death, and asserts about 
them that they search for it more than for hidden treasures. While the participle phrase 
serves “to indicate a condition, the contingent occurrence of which involves a further con- 
sequence” (GKC § 116w), the assertion communicates the main message of the metaphor, 
namely the idea that sufferer is waiting for an object that cannot be obtained by one’s own 
efforts and that this involves insoluble frustration. If both the participle and the finite verb 
in verse 21 are translated as coordinated clauses (“Why does He give light ... To those who 
wait for death but it does not come, Who search for it more than for treasure” JPs) the 
metaphor presents a series of characterizations of sufferers in which the rhetorical force 
of the metaphor—namely that the sufferer is one who suffers from not finding what he is 
looking for—is easily lost. 

27 Both Fohrer (1963: 125 n. 44) and Clines (1989: 100) note that the idea that one can suffer 
from the frustration of longing for death is also expressed in Sophocles’s Electra, 1007- 
1008: “the truly hateful thing is not death but desiring it and never attaining it” (transla- 
tion as cited by Clines), and in Ovid’s Ibis, 123-126 in which it is wished that an enemy 
“might have reasons for dying but not the means” (recapitulation as given by Clines 1989: 
100). 
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and sufferers. For both treasure seekers and sufferers, the moment of exultation 
is the moment that the treasure is found, but as long as the search continues, 
the fact that they are removed from the object of their desire rather affects their 
emotional state negatively, and in the case of the sufferer, to an extent that is 
almost unbearable (see n. 27). The extremely negative emotional state of the 
sufferer is quite the opposite of the extremely joyful state that is expressed by 
the participle phrase in verse 22. Because of this salient contrast, I suggest that 
‘those who rejoice exceedingly’ is best interpreted as a case of antiphrasis, that 
is, as a case in which a word or phrase is used opposite to its usual sense to 
express humor, or, as is the case here, irony: ‘those who rejoice exceedingly’ are 
in fact those who are extremely disturbed. 

By means of the source domain of treasure hunting, the moment of finding 
death is conceptualized as a moment of joy. The ironical use of ‘being joyful’ 
in the participle phrase, however, thwarts an exclusively positive interpreta- 
tion of the metaphor. When it assumed that Job states that ‘those who are 
extremely disturbed’ will exult when they die, the audience is presented with 
discomfort, as they would doubt whether one should categorize the relief that 
is felt when an end is put to a situation of extreme despair as a case of genuine 


joy. 


33 Way (3:23) 

In verse 23, the treasure hunting metaphor shifts to the way metaphor: 723? 
itva Ai>x JO" TID! DTT “the man whose way is hidden, God has hedged 
him about.” The source domain of the way is evoked in verse 23a by the noun 
7711. In verse 23b, the image of a hidden way is followed by the image of the 
obstruction of movement. As both images are used to conceptualize the impos- 
sibility of progression on a way, the source domain of the way is elaborated on 
and can be marked as deliberately used. While the source domain is clear, the 
target domain is more difficult to establish. Below I explain that the concept 
of the HIDDEN ROAD is here used to conceptualize the final destination of all 
humans, that is, DEATH. 


DEATH IS A HIDDEN ROAD 
death is the final human destination 
death is a place that humans cannot reach by choice 


The source domain of the way is part of the commonly used LIFE IS A JOUR- 
NEY metaphor. As Lakoff and Johnson explain, the source domain of the jour- 
ney imposes on its target domain “an entity structure including a beginning, 
a destination, a path, the distance you are along the path, and so on” (Lakoff 
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and Johnson 1980: 219).2® Regarding Job 3:23, Clines explains that the road can 
be understood as “one’s destiny (“way of life” as an objective genitive, the way 
that leads to life) or one’s state of being on the way to reaching one’s destiny 
(“way of life” as a subjective genitive, the way surrounded by life, the way con- 
stituted by life)” (Clines 1989: 101). Clines’s distinction between ‘way of life’ as 
either an objective genitive or a subjective genitive reflects Zehnder’s distinc- 
tion between “Lebenswandel” and “Lebensweg.” In a comprehensive study on 
way metaphors in the Old Testament, Zehnder shows that the source domain 
of the way is related to two main target domains, namely ethics and history. 
Within the domain of ethics, the way metaphor refers to conduct and way of life 
(“Verhalten/Lebenswandel”); within the domain of history, on the other hand, 
it concerns the course of life and how one fares (“Lebensweg/Ergehen’) (Zehn- 
der 1999: 473). When Clines (1989: 101) concludes that “for the way to be hidden, 
sc. to the one who walks on it, means that one feels oneself to have lost control 
of one’s destiny and to have lost one’s grasp on its present significance,” he does 
not decide on either interpretation. Zehnder, on the other hand, classifies the 
road metaphor in Job 3:23, together with the ones in Jer 10:23 and Prov 20:24 as 
belonging to the latter target domain, in which he more specifically attributes 
it to the subdivision in which way refers to ‘the course of life as determined by 
fate’ (“Schicksalhafte Lebensführung”) (Zehnder 1999: 361-362). Zehnder thus 
understands the road metaphor in Job 3:23 as referring to the course of life that 
does not depend on human actions but is determined by God.?9 Based on Zehn- 
der, Job’s complaint in verse 23 that his road is hidden does not imply that he 
does not know the right way to go, but rather that he has no possibility of con- 
trolling his fate. 

While I argue below that Zehnder’s interpretation is more accurate, I do not 
think that the sense of ‘course of conduct’ is completely absent in verse 23. The 
fact that the ‘hidden road’ evokes different mappings actually reflects what was 
explained by Pilkington as a characteristic of poetic metaphors. The ambiguity 
involved is intentional and not meant to be narrowed down to a single inter- 
pretation. This, however, does not rule out that the context gives prominence to 
one specific interpretation of the metaphor. It can certainly be imagined that 
Job feels that his way is hidden for him in the sense that he does not know 


28 See also Lakoff (1993:222-225). 

29 In Zehnder’s definition: “der Lebensweg steht zwar weiterhin [...] in seiner ganzen Aus- 
dehnung im Blick, aber nur unter dem Blickwinkel der fiir den Menschen unverfiigbaren, 
von aussen her sein Leben bestimmenden Fiigungen. Der Ubergang vom aktiven Hand- 
lungsbereich zum passiven Ergehensbereich ist hier also definitiv vollzogen” (1999: 362). 
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where to go and that he has lost direction in life,3° but it can also be noted that 
in verses 20—23 and in the preceding verses of chapter 3, Job knows very well 
where he wants his life to be heading, namely to Sheol. If it is not the road of 
life, but the road to death that is hidden, Job expresses that it frustrates him that 
there is no possibility for humans to actively attain death. Like there is no place 
to search for death even though one knows for sure that it will be found, there 
is no way one can go to reach death, even though one knows for sure that death 
is life’s final destination. Note that the DEATH IS A HIDDEN ROAD metaphor 
does not only concern sufferers who search for death, but that it also applies to 
the general situation of humankind. 

About a man whose way to death is hidden, Job states that God closes him 
in. If life is a journey, closing in means that one cannot go any further, that one 
is stuck in a certain situation.?! I propose that the ‘closing in’ metaphor, like the 
‘hidden road’ metaphor, functions on both the particular and the general level: 
as a sufferer, Job is fixed in a state of disorientation, but asa man, Job is incarcer- 
ated in life and there is no way to escape—he is existentially imprisoned. Note 
that Job’s accusation that God closes him in (720) recalls the Adversary’s saying 
about God fencing Job around (TW) (Job 1:10). With ‘fencing around’ the Adver- 
sary refers to the protective actions of God; with ‘closing in’, however, Job refers 
to an obstructive act of God.3? Keeping someone alive is in itself something pos- 
itive, but it is a negative act to block one’s way, even if it is the way to death.3 
By conceptualizing the fact that God keeps him alive in terms of closing in, Job 
restructures and restates his lament of verse 20 in the form of an accusation: 
starting from “why does He give life to the sufferer?,” the metaphorical reason- 
ing that “death is like a hidden treasure” leads Job to conclude that “God hides 
the road to death and locks man up in life”.34 Job feels like he is imprisoned in 


30 This is indeed the interpretation given by most scholars; see for example Newsom (1996: 
370), Habel (1985: 11-112), Newsom (1996: 370) and Van Hecke (zoub: 95). 

31 As Clines notes, here also “the conventional metaphorical code of “spaciousness” for sal- 
vation, “narrowness” for distress and danger shines through” (1989: 101). 

32 So for example Gordis (1978: 39): “It [fencing in] is obviously not being used here in the 
favorable sense of “protection,” which occurs in Job 1:9[10].” 

33 Cf. Clines (1989: 101): “Previously God’s protection has ensured that his life was safe (and 
within chaps. 1-2 God still makes sure of that: “only spare his life,” 2:6). But for someone 
who wants to die, God’s preservation of life is a hostile and constrictive act. Job wants his 
life-support to be switched off but God insists on keeping him alive.” 

34 It must be noted that this interpretation of the metaphors in verse 23 offers a second argu- 
ment against understanding verse 23 as a continuation of verse 20. The question “why 
does He give life to a man who cannot reach death, who God keeps alive” is logically 
invalid. 
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life, and in my view, it is exactly the understanding that the human condition 
does not allow for an escape that greatly preoccupies him at the end of chap- 
ter 3. 

With the way metaphor, Job again employs a conventional metaphor in an 
unexpected manner. If the audience expects that Job uses the image of the hid- 
den road to describe the disoriented state of the sufferer in life, they will be 
surprised to find that at the same time, Job interprets the fact that humanity is 
given no access to death in terms of being locked in. The audience suddenly 
finds itself in a different position: they are not asked to show sympathy or 
invited to offer direction, but instead they are provoked to react to Job’s inter- 
pretation of life as imprisonment on Earth. 


3-4 Food (3:24) 

After Job has confronted his audience with the rather bold statement on life 
as imprisonment on Earth, he continues with a description of how he experi- 
ences his present state. In verse 24, he introduces the source domain of food: 
MANY DD IDA Xan DIR aN 15979 “Because my sighing comes as my bread, 
my roaring pours forth as water.”35 Both 0} ‘bread’ and mn ‘water’ evoke the 
source domain of food.%6 As this source domain is extended beyond the clause, 
it is used deliberately, even if, as explained below, it appears that the image of 
water actually pictures the manner in which Job brings forth his roaring,>” 


POOR CIRCUMSTANCES ARE BAD FOOD 
the state of being imprisoned in life causes disgust 
the state of being imprisoned in life should be rejected 


35 On this translation and my interpretation of the structure of verse 24, see § 2 above. 

36 Clines (1989: 102): “[...] the conjunction of bread and water impels us to see here also an 
image of sustenance [...].” 

37 Because both on) and D'N evoke the source domain of food and because of a seemingly 
similar imagery in Psa 42:4, 80:6, and 102:10, Clines states that “the groans become the 
lamenter’s drink” (1989: 102). As it is difficult to conceptualize how the roarings that Job 
pours forth serve as Job’s drink, I suggest that the poet rather plays with the fact that 0°79 
can participate in different source domains. While the image of water is mainly used to 
picture the outpouring of Job’s roarings, the collocation of water and bread may have a 
different function. Clines (1989: 75) states that “[...] bread and water are images not sim- 
ply of food but of minimum levels of subsistence”: in this sense, I would propose that 
the collocation of bread and water in verse 24 is used to allude to the idea of prison food 
(cf. 1Kgs 22:27), and to reactivate the idea of imprisonment that was already evoked in 
verse 23. 
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God provides humans with bread to sustain their heart (cf. Psa 104:14-15). 
When Job states that his sighing comes as his bread, he understands circum- 
stances in terms of food: his present situation is one of sighing that, unlike 
bread, does not sustain his heart,3® and therefore Job’s roaring pours forth as 
water. While literally denoting the sound of lions, roaring is used metaphor- 
ically for human crying in distress.39 It is thus his crying that pours forth as 
water and runs “in a continuous stream”? out of his mouth. If sighing is under- 
stood as a kind of bad food, the causality that is involved in being given bad 
food is imposed on the pouring out of roaring. Bad food is literally associated 
with vomiting (e.g. Job 20:14-15, Prov 23:8) and disgust (e.g. Num 21:5, Job 6:7), 
but metaphorically, the dismissal of something bad can be understood as a 
moral act. The bad food metaphor thus implies that Job has judged his sigh- 
ing as something that should be rejected and it conceptualizes the pouring out 
of roaring as an inevitable physical and moral reaction. 

While Job considers himself to be imprisoned in life, he feels that he is sup- 
posed to live on food that does not sustain his soul. If the audience agrees that 
sighing is indeed bad food, they cannot blame Job for crying as they will rec- 
ognize that crying is as inevitable and necessary as one’s rejection of bad food. 
The food metaphor thus gives insight in how Job feels and why he complains, 
and at the same time, it offers an argument against those who would judge Job’s 
complaints as being inappropriate and as showing a lack of strength. 


3.5 Movement (3:25-26) 

After Job has explained that his current condition of sighing is one in which he 
can only cry, verse 25 introduces a second causal clause that gives the reason 
for the unrest he says he feels in verse 26: :°) NI PW WIP TN IND 2 
Ta NDT PINI VPY NDI MDW N5 “Because the fear I fear advances against 
me, and what I dread comes to me, I have no repose, no quiet, no rest, but tur- 
moil came.” In verse 25, the source domain of movement is evoked by NNR ‘to 
come, to advance’ and extended by 8111 ‘to come’; in verse 26 it is elaborated on 
by the verb x11 ‘to come’ that introduces 135 ‘turmoil’ as a new topic. The move- 
ment metaphor is part of the event structure metaphor that conceptualizes 
Job’s state of unrest as a spatial event that is caused by another spatial event. 


38  Clines (1989: 75): “it is sighs that nourish, or rather, fail to nourish him.” 

39 E.g. BDB (Brown et al. 2001: 980.2), HALOT (Kohler and Walter 1994-2000: 1367); cf. Psa 
22:2; 32:3, 

40 Driver and Gray (1921: 39). 

41 Compare de Joode (2015: 163) on verses 25-26 as instances of the ILL-BEING IS A MOV- 
ING OBJECT metaphor. While de Joode takes the ‘the fear he fears’, ‘what he dreads’, and 
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CAUSES ARE MOVING FORCES 
the confrontation with fearsome situations causes the experience of 
turmoil 


EMOTIONS ARE MOVING FORCES 
one is delivered to the experience of turmoil 
the experience of turmoil is beyond one’s control 


The event structure metaphor is a conventional metaphor that expresses a 
change of state “in terms of space, motion, and force” (Lakoff 1993: 220). As part 
of the event structure metaphor, states are understood in terms of locations, 
changes in terms of movements, and causes in terms of forces (Lakoff 1993: 
ibidem). When Kévecses discusses the event structure metaphor with regard 
to emotions, he explains that these “are assumed to lead to certain behavioral 
responses that the self undergoes. [...] The emotion is conceptualized as a force 
and the effect of the emotion, that is, the behavioral responses, as the effects 
of the force” (K6vecses 2000: 57). This latter metaphorical structure also under- 
lies verses 25-26: the ‘fear he fears’ and ‘what he dreads’ are conceptualized as 
a force, and the unrest that Job experiences as the effect of the force. Job expe- 
riences unrest, because he is confronted with ‘the fear he fears’ and ‘what he 
dreads’. 

Thus far, Job has nowhere stated that he was afraid of anything.*? Until chap- 
ter 3, Job patiently underwent all that happened to him; he maintained his 
silence and was ready to face death (cf. 1:21, 2:10). Only when death did not 
come, Job was no longer quiet. In verse 25, Job’s fear is thus not to face calami- 
ties or death, but to discover that God has decided to withhold his destiny from 
him.* In my view, Job’s fear is the conclusion that he arrived at in verse 23, that 


‘turmoil’ as a referring to an external evil that comes to meet Job, I interpret them below 
as referring to the mental reality and the emotional state that Job is confronted with. 

42 With Gordis (1978: 39), Clines (1989: 103), and Newsom (1996: 370) one can refer to 1:5 as 
an evidence for Job’s anxious attitude. While an anxious attitude may reflect a general fear 
for misfortune, I argue in n. 43 below that the fear for misfortune is not what Job refers to 
in 3:25. 

43 Most commentators understand that the object of Job’s fear is any calamity that he can 
imagine, and that at this point, Job is thus afraid that any calamity that he can think of 
will happen to him, e.g. Horst (1968: 56): “Wenn ein unentrinnbares Geschick in seinem 
Bereich festhalt, dem wir dumpfe Hoffnungslosigkeit nur noch durchpulst von der Furcht 
und dem Grauen vor immer neu eintretenden Schrecknissen’; see also Driver and Gray 
(1921: 39), Fohrer (1963: 126), and Gordis (1978: 39). As I pointed out above, Job was able 
to uphold an acquiescent attitude after facing calamities in 1:21 and 2:10; I therefore think 
that it is problematic to assume that it is the possible occurrence of (additional) calami- 
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he is trapped in life, and I propose that it is this state of affairs that is conceptu- 
alized here as a force that moves toward him. Job is unable to walk away or to 
defend himself; he is subjected to the force of his new understanding of him- 
self and the world and can only undergo the confrontation with it.4 The longer 
Job’s life is extended, the more Job’s fear that God withholds his destiny from 
him proves to be well-founded, and the more Job’s unrest increases. 

The source domain of movement that is part of the common event structure 
metaphor goes almost unnoticed. The structure that is imposed by the CAUSES 
ARE FORCES metaphor, however, is a powerful instrument to conceptualize 
the abstract state of affairs that Job fears as a force that causes his unrest. Like 
the food metaphor, the movement metaphor explains Job’s reaction as being 
inevitable. If Job’s audience would be inclined to consider Job’s unrest as an 
unexpected reaction, they can hardly deny that it is a logical effect of being 
confronted with the frightening thought of being trapped in life. 


3.6 Agitation (3:26) 

The event structure metaphor in verses 25-26 conceptualizes Job’s unrest as 
the effect of the realization of his fear. While physical agitation is literally a 
behavioral response, it is used here to conceptualize the disturbed state of Job’s 
mind. In verse 26, the source domain of physical agitation is deliberately used 
because it is evoked by four different terms and because it extends beyond the 
clause: 35 S31 -ANIND VPY NYPD 8> “I have no repose, no quiet, no rest, 
but turmoil came.’ The verbs 7>w ‘to be at ease’, Vpw ‘to be quiet’ and m3 ‘to be 
at rest’ refer to states of calmness; the noun 135 ‘turmoil’ refers to an inner state 
of agitation.45 


EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE IS PHYSICAL AGITATION 
turmoil is aimless commotion 
turmoil is the incapacity to act normally 


ties that in 3:26 causes Job’s unbearable unrest. Clines (1989:103) and Newsom (1996: 370), 
on the other hand, argue that Job’s fear is identified in verse 26 and that it is “the loss of 
ease, of quiet, of restfulness; [that] it is the advent of turmoil” (Clines 1989: 103). I argue 
here and in § 3.6 below that the event structure metaphor conceptualizes Job’s unrest not 
as the content, but as the result of Job’s fear. 

44 Onthe EMOTION IS FORCE metaphor, see also Kévecses (2000: 62-65). 

45 TwoT (Bowling 1980: 831) states that 139 “[c]an refer either to external disturbances or 
troubles or to inner emotional agitation as in anger.” While rwor holds that “Job uses this 
term for external disturbances (3:17, 26; 14:1),” I argue that here in verse 26, Job rather refers 
to his mental state. 
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When Job states that ‘turmoil came’, he uses the event structure metaphor 
to picture that he, that is, his emotional state, is confronted with and subjected 
to 135 ‘turmoil’+6 As Newsom explains, the turmoil that 135 refers to is a kind of 
agitation “that cannot be shaped into purposeful activity” (Newsom 1996: 97). 
In a similar manner, Kövecses describes the agitation that is involved in the 
EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE IS PHYSICAL AGITATION metaphor as “a kind of 
incapacity [...]; when it happens, the self is unable to act normally” (Kövecses 
2000: 82). Through the combination of both the event structure and agitation 
metaphors, Job thus expresses that he feels that his mind is caused to be in a 
continuous state of aimless commotion. 

Job’s description of his disturbed state of mind is meant neither as an 
implicit request for help and guidance, nor as an excuse for everything that 
he has just said, but instead serves as a clarification of his mental state, namely 
that it is the inevitable reaction to the realization that he is delivered to God's 
hegemony over life and death. Job has already pointed out in verses 21-23 that 
it is frustrating for those who have set their minds on death that God keeps it 
out of their reach and thus withholds their destinies from them. If Job’s audi- 
ence accepts the argument in verses 25-26 that the blocking of one’s destiny 
causes an unrest that makes it impossible to continue living one’s life, they must 
acknowledge that Job’s complaint that God keeps him alive is indeed legiti- 
mate. 


4 The Conceptualization of Suffering as Being Imprisoned in Life 


In 3:20-26, Job protests against the fact that God keeps the sufferer alive, 
because He thereby brings the sufferer to a dead-end situation that causes 
emotional turmoil and makes a purposeful life impossible. Job establishes his 
argument through a number of deliberately used metaphors that structure the 
reality of his suffering and legitimate his complaint. In this paragraph, I sum- 
marize how the metaphors discussed in the previous paragraph contribute to 
Job’s argument. 

The theme under discussion is introduced in verse 20: why does God give 
light to the sufferer? The negative interpretation of light that is implied in the 
question with 779 ‘why’ aims to trigger one’s reflection on the default positive 


46 On the event structure metaphor and the CAUSES ARE FORCES metaphor that is part of 
it, see § 3.5 above. 
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attitude toward life.*” To Job, life is trouble and sorrow, and death offers rest. 
While the audience recognizes that light is generally something positive, they 
may sympathize with Job and understand that in his circumstances, it primar- 
ily causes Job pain as it forces him to witness his misfortune in all clarity. In the 
following verses, however, it appears that it is not only this recognition that Job 
seeks from his audience; he particularly wants them to consider a highly spe- 
cific interpretation of how the sufferer suffers from life. Verse 21 clarifies that 
Job understands sufferers as those who long for death. The treasure hunting 
metaphor expresses the manner of frustration that these sufferers are con- 
fronted with; that it is not within one’s control whether one finds what one is 
looking for. The frustration that accompanies the search for death exceeds even 
that which comes with treasure hunting, because whereas the treasure hunter 
at least has a place to explore, there are no means for the sufferer to translate 
their desires into actions. At this point, Job wants his audience to visualize the 
agonizing effect of being preoccupied with something that is out of reach, in 
order to acknowledge that those searching for death indeed finds themselves 
in an impossible position. 

If the audience was willing to agree with Job’s interpretation of his situation 
so far, they are in verse 23 provoked with a bold and uncomfortable conclu- 
sion: through the way metaphor, Job claims that a man who is given no access 
to death is actually denied his destiny and that, as such, he is imprisoned in 
life by God. Whether one agrees with it or not, this assertion reflects how Job 
assesses his situation, and the audience can deduce that it is this existential 
realization that at this point constitutes the main source of Job’s suffering. 

That Job’s interpretation of his situation has an inevitable impact on his 
behavior is explained in the last verses of chapter 3. By conceptualizing his 
state of affairs in terms of bad food, Job presents his roaring as an expression 
of disgust and a refusal to both accept it and act upon that acceptance. His 
imprisonment in life provides him with bad food and Job is not only justified 
in protesting against this, he is morally obliged to do so. That Job’s protesting 
roars are actually all that are left to him becomes clear in verse 25-26, where 
the EVENT STRUCTURE metaphor pictures that, in all other respects, the con- 
tinuation of his life delivers him to turmoil. Job realizes that he has no control, 


47 Also in verses 3-10 Job conceptualizes light as something negative, but there light is not a 
metaphor for life but for order. By envisioning how God would allow darkness to take con- 
trol over light, Job imagines how the night of his conception and the day of his birth can 
be made undone. The negative interpretation of light in verses 3-10 specifically relates to 
Job’s negative evaluation of the two moments in the order of time that enabled his exis- 
tence; it does not reflect a negative evaluation of light per se. 
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and because the fear that God decides to keep him alive becomes more real 
by the day, he is subjected to an ongoing emotional agitation that can only be 
dissolved by death. 


CHAPTER 4 


Suffering in the First Speech Cycle (Job 4:1-15:16): 
the Loss of Hope 


In this chapter I demonstrate that in the first speech cycle, Job’s idea that he 
is imprisoned in life develops into a more general conviction that there is no 
hope—neither in life, nor in death. At first, Job’s loss of hope is limited to his 
life on earth: because he expects that his death is close at hand, Job experi- 
ences his time left on earth as an unnecessary and painful delay. Up until that 
point, Job believes that death will bring him relief, but when in the course of 
the discussion Job loses his positive interpretation of death, his loss of hope 
is complete. When the discussion takes yet another turn, Job is able to change 
his view on death and to consider his own fate from a more general perspec- 
tive so that at the end of the first speech cycle, the source of Job’s suffering is a 
new existential question, namely that he cannot see what he can hope for if he 
cannot trust that God allows the righteous to die in peace. 

As becomes clear in the outlines that I present in §1.1, § 2.1, and § 3.1 below, 
the passages that mark a new development in Job’s interpretation of his sit- 
uation are 71-1, 10:18—22 and 14:4-12. To describe the conceptualization of 
suffering involved in each of these passages, I proceed as I did in chapter 3: 
firstly, I embed the passages in their context, secondly, I discuss their text and 
translation, and finally, I describe the metaphors and the conceptualization of 
suffering that is established by the source domains. The source domains dis- 
cussed in §1.3 are service (7:1-3), day (7:4), fabric (7:6), wind (7:7), and cloud 
(7:9); in § 2.3, visibility (10:18), existence (10:19), light and darkness (10:20-22), 
and departure (10:21); and in § 3.3, boundary (14:5), service (14:6), tree (14:7-10), 
water (14:1-12), and sleep (14:12). 


1 The Conceptualization of Suffering in Job 71—11 


After Job has explained that he wants to die and that he is delivered to tur- 
moil as long as God does not end his life, Eliphaz attempts to change Job’s 
view on the matter in chapters 4-5. Job, however, rejects Eliphaz’s proposal, 
and it is in 71-1 that he again tries to clarify to his audience why he believes 
that God must let him die. Different from chapter 3, his main argument in 
chapter 7 is not his psychological state of turmoil, but rather the reality of 
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human transience. Before I turn to 7:1-1 and the metaphors therein, I first 
clarify the main exchange of arguments that precedes and follows this pas- 
sage. 


11 Job 7:1-0 in the Context of Job 4-7 
Job 4-5 That Job wants to die and that he sees God as the one who imprisons 
him in life does not fit Eliphaz’s understanding of reality. In my view, Eliphaz 
aims to counter Job’s reasoning in two ways.! Firstly, he points out that Job over- 
looks the fact that he is righteous. Job’s righteousness should be his source of 
hope and trust: because he is righteous and ‘the innocent will not perish, the 
upright will not be destroyed’ (cf. 4:7), Job is foolish to think that God would 
cut him off. Secondly, Eliphaz emphasizes that death is not something positive. 
Whereas Job pictured death in terms of a hidden treasure and a place of peace, 
Eliphaz highlights its destructive character. To die is to perish, to be destroyed 
and to be completed (4:7.9). According to Eliphaz there is no future in death. 
Because of death’s destructive character, Eliphaz assumes that the ideal sce- 
nario is that one dies when everything to be done in life is achieved, when 
offspring is established, and when life is lived to the fullest (5:24-26). Any death 
before is untimely, and for Job, it is pointless to ask for an untimely death, 
because it is not given accidently or arbitrarily, but only when one brings it 
upon oneself by ‘plowing evil’ or ‘sowing mischief’ (4:8). In that case it only 
takes ‘a breath of God’ or ‘a breeze of His nostrils’ for them to be gone (4:9). 
Against Job’s claim that God persistently refuses to let humans die, Eliphaz 
stages the ease with which God will execute an appointed death. To underscore 
that Job is wrong in assuming that it is God’s inclination to keep humans alive, 
Eliphaz pushes his argument even further with the lion metaphor (4:10-11): the 
sinner only has to roar or raise his voice, and God makes sure that it is not just 
the sinner but also his offspring that is punished.? According to Eliphaz, God 
certainly does not exercise restraint in judgment even as it involves the sinner’s 
sons. 


1 According to Clines, “Eliphaz’s appeal to Job takes for granted Job’s fundamental agreement 
with him. It is only a matter of Job’s “recalling” and reflecting upon a truth that is as self- 
evident and well known to him as to Eliphaz; that will be enough to restore Job’s equilibrium” 
(1989: 124). I think it is not necessarily so that Eliphaz starts from the assumption that Job is 
comforted that easily; in my view, it can be argued more convincingly that Eliphaz’s ‘truth’ 
does not intend to bring Job immediate peace, but that it serves instead to convince him that 
it is irrational to think that he is destined to die, and that it is therefore useless to fight against 
the fact that he lives on. 

2 Scholars have found it difficult to explain why Eliphaz in verses 8-11 gives such an elabo- 
rated account of the fate of the wicked that Job could so easily apply to himself (cf. Fullerton 
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After Eliphaz has dismantled Job’s death wish by proving that Job is righ- 
teous and that he will live on, he proceeds with accounting for Job’s current 
situation. In this regard, Eliphaz stresses that human righteousness must be 
seen in its proper perspective (4:17-21). Through the image that before God 
humans are beings of dust who like moths risk a sudden death,? he suggests 
that Job adopts a more humble stance and that he accepts his misfortune as a 
risk that comes with the human condition. This perspective confirms Job as a 
righteous one, but because it allows him to be imperfect because of his human 
nature, it also enables him to bend his angry frustration into a more construc- 
tive attitude: instead of letting himself be ruled by vexation (5:2), he should 
resign to his fate and seek unto God to help him out (5:8). Job may even find 
meaning in his suffering when he thinks of it as a reproof of God (5:17). 


Job 6-7 When Eliphaz has finished his speech, Job is urged to speak again. 
Because of the heavy weight of his agitation and misfortune his words stammer 
out (6:2-3).4 Eliphaz has not convinced Job that he should temper his agita- 


1930: 330-331, n. 2 and Newsom 1996: 377). Fullerton explains that the author puts verse 8 
in Eliphaz’s mouth to picture him “as so obsessed by the orthodox doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, that having formulated the comforting side of it, he almost unconsciously and 
automatically adds the threatening side as well, unmindful of the unfortunate inference Job 
might draw from it with regard to himself” (Fullerton 1930: 332). While Fullerton’s explanation 
is quite possible, he admits that he has to exclude verses 9—11: “if these verses are included, the 
warning is no longer simply the reverse side of the promise in v. 7. It becomes, so to speak, an 
end in itself [...]” (Fullerton 1930: 331 n. 2). Even if it is argued that also verses g—11 can be read 
in a consolatory way and as a manner of the author to express his critic on Eliphaz’s approach, 
scholars fail to clarify why the fate of the wicked is described so extensively (cf. Clines 1989: 
125, Newsom 1996: 377). My suggestion above that Eliphaz uses the fate of the wicked to illus- 
trate that Job is wrong in asserting that God imprisons people in life, does explain why Eliphaz 
elaborates on this theme: in this manner he can point out that in the case of the wicked, God 
does kill with ease and that he does not exercise restraint. Note that my reading implies that 
Eliphaz is not being unconsciously insulting when he describes the fate of the wicked: as I 
understand it, Job made a bold claim on God’s behavior, and now Eliphaz neatly points out 
why Job is wrong. 

3 In most of its other occurrences, the image of the Wy ‘moth’ is used to refer to its destructive 
power (cf. Job 13:28, Psa 39:12, Isa 50:9, 51:8, Hos 5:12), but even so, it can be argued that in 
Job 4:19, it is rather the moth’s vulnerability that is referred to (cf. Clines 1989: 135). I agree 
with Clines that Eliphaz’s account in verses 19-21 focuses on the risk that human vulnerabil- 
ity entails: “Vv 19c-21 b present therefore not the universal fate of humans, but the danger 
their precarious existence lays them open to: they can be crushed like a moth, they may die 
and never be noticed, they can live and die without ever acquiring wisdom” (1989: 135). 

4 Note that the WEIGHT metaphor here establishes a similar argument as the FOOD metaphor 
did in 3:24 (see chapter 3, §3.4). Like bad food, heavy weight causes a physical reaction of 
expulsion in the body: when Job’s words stammer out, it is the weight of his emotions that 
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tion (cf. 5:2): on the contrary, it is exactly the advice to resign to his fate that 
Job resists. On the one hand, Job refuses to follow Eliphaz in considering mis- 
fortune as an accidental event that mortals may have to cope with (cf. 4:17-21). 
Returning to the food metaphor that he introduced in 3:24, he interprets his suf- 
fering as an attack that is willfully assigned to him by God (6:4). Just as a wild 
ass would not bray over grass and a bull would not bellow over his fodder (6:5), 
Job would not be agitated if he were given a portion appropriate for humans. 
A willfully assigned attack, however, does not count as a risk that come with 
the human condition. With the conceptualization of misfortune as a hostile 
attack from God, Job also rejects Eliphaz’s other proposal, namely that misfor- 
tune functions as a beneficent punishment (cf. 5:17). In verse 6 he interprets this 
latter idea as the suggestion to eat ‘the tasteless without salt’ and to find ‘taste 
in the juice of mallows’. Taste is a common metaphor for the ability to judge.® 
When Job asks whether the tasteless must be eaten without salt and whether 
there is taste in the juice of mallows, he questions the sense of stomaching a 
punishment that cannot be subjected to a proper judgment.® According to Job, 
Eliphaz’s interpretation of misfortune as punishment lacks reason: because it 
concerns wrongdoings that one is not capable of knowing, it demands that one 
consents that its rationale cannot be comprehended. Rather than accepting 
speculations, Job trusts his own sense, that is, he relegates his misfortune to the 
category of sick food and states as a general principle that he will not reconcile 
himself to situations that the reasonable mind can only judge as tasteless, inap- 
propriate, and offensive: “my soul refuses to touch those things that are like sick 
food to me” (6:7).” 


causes them to leave his mouth. Like the pouring out of roaring, the stammering out of words 
is conceptualized as an inevitable reaction that is not a matter of choice. Cf. Clines on 5:3: “It 
is not surprising that his words, in his lament of chap. 3, or in the renewed cry in the present 
speech, have been “unrestrained”; they have been squeezed out of him, so to speak, by the 
weight that presses down upon him’” (Clines 1989: 170). 

5 E.g. BDB 3811, TWOT (Alexander 1980: 352). Cf. Job 12:1, “Truly, the ear tests arguments as the 
palate tastes (D99?) foods’ (JPs); Job 12:20, “He deprives trusty men of speech, And takes away 
the reason (DY) of elders” (JPs). 

6 I follow Newsom in understanding the source domain of TASTE as representing “the certainty 
of the body’s knowledge” (2003: 135). I propose that Job uses it here to conceptualize critical 
judgment as a reliable human faculty. In my view, Job’s argument focuses not so much on the 
particularity of personal experience (so Seow 2013: 458), but rather on the unavoidability of 
the faculty to judge as such: Eliphaz cannot expect him to set an innate sense aside in order 
to accept interpretations that lack reason. 

7  ToJob, his fate is inappropriate as sick food; he therefore rejects his fate, as well as speculative 
explanations that intend to make him look at it in a more constructive manner. 
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After Job has thus rejected both the interpretation of his misfortune as an 
accidental event and as a punishment from God, he is back where he started 
and he reiterates that he hopes for death. Eliphaz had said that Job should con- 
sider his fear of God as the basis for his confidence (7705) and the integrity of 
his ways as the basis for his hope (mpn) (4:6). In his advice, however, Eliphaz 
wrongly started from the assumption that Job wants to live on, and Job spells 
out to him here that it is not life but death he hopes for:® he wants to be crushed 
and to be cut off (6:8-9). By adopting Eliphaz’s terminology (cf. 4:19), Job shows 
that he rather acknowledges the destructive character of death, than that he 
considers his suffering as a positive thing (cf. 5:17). Job refuses to make sense of 
pain when he did not ‘hide (mm2) the words of the Holy One’ (6:10).° The verb 
nq ‘to hide’ in the D-stem means “to keep something back, to refuse to make 
it known,’ and it “has to do with refusing to declare something” (Oswalt 1980: 
436). It draws attention to Job’s active involvement in proclaiming the words 
and commands of God, and it suggests that there must be a better reward for 
Job than the suffering he is now facing. Job does not accept that Eliphaz does 
not denounce his suffering but that he instead seeks ways to justify it and to 
even see it as favorable. Rather than busy themselves with speculative argu- 
mentations, his friends should unconditionally choose his side: “a friend owes 
loyalty to one who despairs, or he forsakes the fear of the Almighty” (6:14).!° 

Even though Eliphaz’s suggestions have offered neither hope nor consola- 
tion, they did enable Job to formulate a more articulate view on his own situa- 
tion. In reaction to the belief that one should strive for a long life (cf. 5:26), he 
conceptualizes death as a reward (7:1-4) and his life as being completed (7:5- 
6). He furthermore adopts the idea that human nature is insubstantial: not to 
allow for the possibility of accidental misfortune (cf. 4:19-21), but to argue that 
the end of his life is near (7:7). Taking into account the frailty of human life, 
Job considers it more realistic that his life will not be restored and that Elip- 
haz and his friends will shortly be witnessing his death (7:8-9). In Job’s view, 
human downfall is an irreversible movement: who goes down, will not get up 
again (7:10). 


8 E.g. Hartley (1988: 134), Clines (1989: 172-173), Newsom (1996: 387). Hartley (1988: 134): “In 
describing his curse-lament as my hope (tiqwåâ) Job is countering the words of Eliphaz. 
Eliphaz thought Job’s hope should be his upright life (4:6) or the assurance that God deliv- 
ers individuals from troubles (5:15-16). But Job believes that his only hope is death itself.” 

9 I translate 6:10 as follows: “Or should it still be my consolation and should I exult in pain 
that He does not spare, when I did not hide the words of the Holy One?” 

10 Fora detailed explanation of the comparison of the friends as unreliable wadis (Job 6:14- 
21), see de Joode and van Loon (2014: 46-50). 
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Against the background of this more elaborate presentation of how he 
understands his situation, Job assents to Eliphaz’s suggestion to seek God 
(cf. 5:8). In 7:12, Job for the first time directly addresses God.!? The conclu- 
sion that Job drew on God in chapter 3, namely that He had locked him up in 
life (3:23), is also the first question that he here confronts Him with: “Am I the 
Sea, or the Dragon, that You put a guard (NWN) over me?” According to Job, 
God has put a guard over Job as if he were a chaotic power that needs to be 
restricted in space: whereas the Sea and the Dragon were not allowed to access 
the sphere of the ordered cosmos, Job is not allowed access to sphere of death. 
To Job, this is incomprehensible, and it furthermore contradicts God’s current 
interference in his personal life.1+ If God is determined to keep him alive, then 
why does He scare Job with dreams and visions so that He causes Job to choose 
death over life (7:13-15)? Job does not understand what keeps God from letting 
him go when human life is only a breath (7:16). How can it be explained that 
God is so obsessed with the doings of creatures that cannot last (7:17-19)? 
As a provocative solution to Eliphaz’s idea that Job will not die because he is 


11 Cf. Fohrer (1963: 179) and Seow (2013: 496). 

12 TL assume that in 71-1 Job addresses Eliphaz and therefore I do not take 7:7 as an address 
to God, cf. §1.2 below. For the interpretation of 7:7 as an address to God, see e.g. Habel 
(1985: 159). 

13 Commentators generally consider Job’s self-comparison with a chaotic power as a rhetor- 
ical exaggeration that serves to highlight his insubstantial nature and to argue that God’s 
way of guarding him is out of all proportion (e.g. Driver and Gray 1921: 71, Hartley 1988: 
149, Clines 1989: 188, and Newsom 1996: 395). I agree that the comparison can be read as 
an exaggeration that underlines Job's ephemeral state, but I also propose that the actual 
argument of the comparison is not an exaggeration in that it concerns the specific sort of 
guarding that both Job and the chaotic powers are in fact confronted with, namely that 
God blocks their way. When Job complained in chapter 3 that God blocks his way to death, 
Eliphaz had asserted in chapter 4 that God keeps him alive because of his righteousness. 
In chapter 7, Job holds that as a good servant he should be rewarded with rest: he can 
understand that the Sea and the Dragon should be controlled, but he cannot see why God 
would not let him pass away and leave the earthly sphere. 

14 Most commentators take verses 13-14 as describing Job’s experiences of God having set 
a guard over him (verse 12). I propose, however, that verses 12-15 picture the paradoxi- 
cal situation of God who is determined to keep him alive (verse 12), while at the same 
time, he is the reason that Job’s wants to die (verses 13-15). In my view, Job’s problem 
is not that he is confronted with misfortune, but that his misfortune has not led to 
his death and that his current situation does not fit his understanding of God and the 
world. 

15 In 7:8—10, Job had transformed Eliphaz’s notion of human transience into an argument to 
explain why he refuses to hope that there is a future for him; here in verses 16-18 he uses 
it to question why God does not deliver him to death. 
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innocent, Job concludes his speech with a new thought experiment. If Job’s 
innocence is truly the thing that keeps him alive, a change in his behavior would 
give way to death: 


If I would sin, what do I do to You O Watcher of humanity? Why have You 
made me into a target for You so that I am a burden to myself?!6 What 
if You would neither forgive my transgression nor remove my iniquity? 
Surely now I would lie down in the dust; if You would seek me, I would 
not be there!” 


Job 7:20-21 


Verse 21 thus pictures the irony that is in the belief that God keeps the righteous 
alive: for the righteous this implies that their doings are scrutinously watched 
by God, while the wicked are allowed to escape His inspection as they are given 
the peace of death. 


1.2 Job 7:1-1: Text and Translation 

Throughout chapters 6 and 7, Job’s death wish has remained, but his thinking 
about it has become more articulate. Whereas in chapter 3, Job explained why 
staying alive causes an unbearable unrest that can only be solved by death, he 
here clarifies that he feels that his life is completed and that he sees death as 


16 Iread verse 20b as Job's accusation that God makes him into a target (9397) that should 
be kept alive, even if life is a burden to him and he desires to die (cf. Job 2:6, where God 
delivers Job to the Adversary with the only condition that he spares Job’s life—in this per- 
spective, God has indeed made Job into a target that should be kept alive). I follow the 
MT in that I read y ‘to myself’ instead of To ‘to You’. The MT reading oy ‘to myself’ is 
mentioned as one of the eighteen tiqquné sdpérim ‘corrections of the scribes’ in which the 
assumed original text—in this case TYY ‘to You’—is changed to protect God’s transcen- 
dence, but I hold with Budde (1896: 35) and Driver and Gray that the MT text “upon thee 
would form an anticlimax on the preceding line, whereas upon myself follows it naturally 
and forcibly” (Driver and Gray 1921: 2:48). 

17 Verse 20a is generally understood as a rhetorical question that is used to argue that Job’s 
misfortune is disproportional. Verse 21 has either been taken as an additional argument, 
namely that there is no use in punishment when Job will die soon anyway (so Clines 1989: 
194), or instead, as an ironical request, namely that God is asked to forgive Job’s sins so that 
he may die in peace (so Gordis 1978: 83). In my view, Job’s problem is not his misfortune 
but the fact that God does not let him die; furthermore, I hold that Job rejects the idea 
that he is being punished for sins (see my outline of chapter 6 above). I therefore pro- 
pose that verses 20-21 elaborate on a question that Eliphaz raised in chapter 4, namely 
how Job’s innocence is a matter to God and how it relates to God’s decision to keep him 
alive. 
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CHAPTER 4 


an appropriate conclusion. To bring into view the conceptualization of suffer- 


ing that is involved in Job’s new understanding of his situation, I focus on 7:1-1, 


where Job gives a detailed description of his approach to life and death: 


Job 71-1 


18 


pT VAY BD] PIS HY WIIN? RANI] 


Hyp MP? IVI Oy-ANW? 13V 

yaaa DAD DIP NW NT Z PTI 

WITTY OTT) VAY] IWIT DIPR "Nd "NAR PRIVO 
DRDI iy Tay Pw na wa wa? 

‘MPA DARA Ih NTA DR D 

rai niga Py awed en IIT 7ST, 

IPNI 2 PPY NI ry DND 

mop 89 DIRÉ TIP 12 TW 72D 

np Tip IPINI ima Tip DWN 

DIA ANS PN Wwa MIT I TÉNY N7 N03 


Is it not a term of service that man has on earth? 


His days are as the days of a hireling. 


As a slave that gasps for shade, 


and as a hireling that waits for his wage, 


so I was made to possess months of futility for me, 


nights of misery one appointed to me. 


When I lie down, I say: 


“When will I rise, and will He measure off the evening?,” 


but I am filled with restlessness till morning twilight. 
My flesh is clothed with maggots and clods of earth, 
my skin throbbed and dissolved, 

my days ran swiftly from the loom, 


and they have come to an end without thread/hope.'® 


Remember that my life is wind, 


my eye will not see good again; 


the eye of the one who sees me, will not behold me, 


while your eyes are on me, I will be no more. 


The noun 11/2n means both ‘thread’ and ‘hope, and both meanings here fit the context 
because the first elaborates on the image of the loom, while the latter reactivates the 
theme of hope that occurred earlier in 4:6, 5:16, and 6:6. On this wordplay, see also Noegel 


(1996: 50). 
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9 When acloud fades it goes, 

so one who goes down to Sheol does not come up; 
10 he returns to his house no more, 

his place does not know him anymore. 
11 Also I will not stop my mouth; 

let me speak in the distress of my spirit 

and protest in the bitterness of my soul. 


Among scholars opinions differ whether chapter 7 must be understood as an 
address to God,!9 or that 71-6 is either a continued address to the friends or a 
soliloquy, and that the address to God only begins from 7:7 onwards.”° Recently, 
it has also been argued that chapter 7 in its entirety simultaneously addresses 
both God and the friends.”! As could be deduced from my outline of chapters 
4-7 in the previous paragraph, I adopt yet another position by taking verses 1-11 
as being addressed to the friends, and 12-21 as being addressed to God.?? While 
this decision has neither consequences for the translation nor for the subdivi- 
sion of 1-1, I show in § 1.3 that the metaphors in this passage are best explained 
if it is interpreted as a new development in the dialogue that started off with 
Job’s outcry in chapter 3. 

As regards the text of 7:1-1, translational difficulties are especially found in 
verse 4 and verse 6. In verse 4, the meaning of IWT, often translated as “but 
the night is long” (NRSV) or “night drags on” (JPs), is disputed. The basic mean- 
ing of the verb 77/ is ‘to measure’, and in the three other occurrences in the 


19 E.g. Fohrer (1963: 175), Habel (1985: 141), Hartley (1988: 142), Clines (1989: 167), and Seow 
(2013: 489). 

20 Cf. Driver and Gray (1921: 69), Pope (31973: 60), Newsom (1996: 393) for the first interpre- 
tation of 7:1-6, and Kroeze (1961: 109) for the latter. 

21 So Yu (201: 239); while I consider Yu’s approach fresh and thought provoking (see espe- 
cially pp. 240-246 on how the entire chapter can be read as a refutation of Eliphaz’s first 
speech), I nevertheless prefer to take the one who is primarily addressed as the addressee. 
Even if it can be discussed who is addressed in verses 1—1, I hold that God is the main 
addressee of verses 12-21. 

22 Based on the interpretation of address, I choose for a two-partite division of chapter 7. 
Most scholars divide the chapter in two main parts, namely either in verses 1-10 and 11-21, 
in verses 1-11 and 12-21, or in verses 1-10 and 12-21 with verse 11 as a transition verse (cf. van 
der Lugt 1995: 97). Alternatively, it is argued that chapter 7 consists of three units, namely 
verses 1-5, 6-16, and 17-21 (so e.g. Clines 1989), or verses 1-8, 9-16, and 17-21 (so e.g. Habel 
1985: 153-156 and van der Lugt 1995: 98). While these proposals on a three-partite structure 
of chapter 7 are incompatible with my interpretation of address, I explain in n. 30 below 
why I do not think that there is a shift of theme after verse 5. 
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D-stem it is used in the sense of ‘to measure off’? While TTN in the Dt-stem 
is in 1Kgs 17:21 figuratively used as ‘to extend, to stretch’ it is not sure whether 
this allows for a similar figurative and intransitive understanding of TIM in Job 
7:4.24 Another problem in verse 4 is the place of the atnach on IW which is here 
the main disjunctive accent. Most scholars assume that the scope of the direct 
speech only includes DPN *DN ‘when will I rise’; the atnach, however, is found 
with the words that follow. To avoid both the lexical and textual difficulties, I 
choose to stick to the most natural interpretation of "Tn as ‘to measure off’ and 
of the atnach as marking the end of the direct speech, and to follow the Dutch 
Statenvertaling in translating verse 4a as “when I lie down, I say: “when will I 
rise, and will He measure off the evening?” ”?6 In my view, Job here conceptu- 
alizes his life in terms of a day. When Job asks when he will rise, he refers to 
the moment that he will wake up in the ‘after-life’, that is, death; and when he 
asks when God will make an end to the evening, he refers to the evening of his 
life, that is, its final phase. On this interpretation, see § 3.1.2 below on the source 
domain of ‘day’. 

A second difficulty is found in verse 6 and concerns the phrase 3787370 DPY, 
often translated as “my days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle” (Rsv). The 
main questions are (1) whether the noun 348 ‘loom’ can indeed be used to refer 
to the weaver’s shuttle, (2) whether 55p here means either ‘swift’ or ‘light’, and 
(3) whether jf introduces either the locative ‘from’ or the comparative ‘more 
than’.?’ The underlying problem is that it is not exactly understood what image 
is pictured and what it intends to express. Most scholars suggest that the main 
idea of verse 6 is that Job’s former days have passed by too fast, and that as 
such, it forms a seeming contradiction to verse 4 where Job complains about 
the present evening that lasts too long.?8 With Szpek (1994: 287), however, I 
question whether the picture of the quick movement of the weaver’s shuttle is 
“contextually appropriate” here, especially since the metaphor of the loom is 
used elsewhere to conceptualize life in terms of a fabric that is finished when 


23 Cf. BDB 551.1; the other three occurrences of TTN in the D-stem are 2Sam 8:2, Psa 60:8, 
108:8. 

24 For that reason it has also been suggested that TTM should be read (1) as "7/01 “and as often 
as (evening comes)” (e.g. Driver and Gray 1921: 69, Fohrer 1963: 163), (2) as a phonetic vari- 
ant of TTA “the night is extended, is long” (so Gordis 1978: 80), or (3) that it should be 
analyzed as Į) ‘from’ and 77 ‘breast, front’, “and from the former part (literally breast) of 
the evening” (so Reider 1920: 61). 

25 E.g. Fohrer (1963: 159), Hartley (1988: 143), Clines (1989: 157), and Seow (2013: 488, 502). 

26 So also van der Lugt (1995: 91) and Tur-Sinai (1967: 134-135). 

27 On the various interpretations of 7:6, see Szpek (1994). 

28 E.g. Clines (1989: 185), Newsom (1996: 394). 
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cut off from the loom.29 Even though the verb bbp creates an apparent contrast 
to the slow progression of time in verse 4, I propose that Job in verse 6 does 
not complain that his former days have passed by too fast, but that he here, as 
in verses 4-5, clarifies that he believes that his life is heading for death.3° By 
conceptualizing his life as a woven fabric for which no thread is left—see also 
§ 1.3.3—Job can account for the fact that at this point he only waits for God to 
cut off his cloth from the loom. Based on this interpretation, I prefer to trans- 
late verse 6 as follows: “my days ran swiftly from the loom, and they have come 
to an end without thread/hope.” I thus choose to understand 39X as referring 
to a loom, 5p in the sense of swiftness and jn as a locative. 


1.3 Metaphors in Job 7:1-1 

In reaction to Eliphaz’s attempt to offer hope and consolation, Job elaborates 
on his death wish by arguing that his life is completed and that there is no hope 
for him. In the following, I discuss how the source domains of service (7:1-3), 
day (7:4), fabric (7:6), wind (7:7), and cloud (7:9) give further insight in the con- 
ceptualization of Job’s suffering. 


1.3.1 Service (7:1-3) 
The first source domain that Job introduces to justify his death wish is that of 
service: opp TIP VIVI Oy-ARXW? TAVI VA PIV MDD PIRTMy Wiyd NIVNO 


pan Day nid) gw My 2 non “Is it not a term of service that man has on 
earth? His days are as the days of a hireling. As a slave that gasps for shade, and 
as a hireling that waits for his wage, so I was made to possess months of futility 
for me, nights of misery one appointed to me” (verses 1-3). In these verses the 
source domain of service is evoked by N3} ‘service’, VIW ‘hireling’ (2 x), Tay ‘ser- 
vant, slave’, bpa ‘wage’ and 7 ‘to appoint. The LIFE IS SERVICE metaphor is 
thus an extended and deliberately used metaphor. In verses 1-3, this mapping 
entails that humans are servants, that death is reward, and that the prolonga- 
tion of life is a backhanded gift: 


29 Cf. Isa 3812: NOT OP YÝLT ADT» AR] MTEP yh DARD van TIN pol AIT 
youn “My dwelling was pulled up en removed from me like a shepherd's tent; Like 
a weaver I rolled up my life when he cut me from the thrum; between a day and a night 
you complete me.” Dhorme also quotes R. Moses Ibn Ezra: “Man in the world weaves like 
a weaver, and certainly his days are the thread” (Dhorme 1967 [1926]: 101). 

30 According to Clines verse 6 introduces a new theme: “Job’s thought moves from the depic- 
tion of the misery of his existence (vv 1-5) to a reflection upon its brevity (vv 6-10)” (1989: 
185). Because I argue that verse 6 elaborates on the theme of completion that is introduced 
in verse 4, I prefer to take these verses together. Cf. note 22; see also §1.3.2 and §1.3.3. 
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LIFE IS SERVICE 

humans are servants 

death is reward 

the prolongation of life is a backhanded gift 


According to Perdue, the conceptualization of humans as servants in the book 
of Job reacts against the wisdom tradition that generally pictures humans as 
rulers (Perdue 1991: 69). The idea that humans are servants obviously has con- 
sequences for one’s approach to humankind,*! but in my view, the LIFE IS SER- 
VICE metaphor in chapter 7 is primarily used to present the relation between 
life and death in terms of being in service and being free** and in terms of work 
and reward. Death is the freedom that follows the fulfillment of one’s term,33 
and death is the reward that God gives to those who have loyally served Him. 
It may appear that Job uses the LIFE IS SERVICE metaphor to accuse God of 
not giving him his proper reward, but if Job’s addressee in verses 1-1 is not God 
but Eliphaz (see § 1.2. above), it can be argued that this metaphor aims to chal- 
lenge Eliphaz’s idea that God will not cut the innocent off because they will 
die in a proper time when they have reached an old age (cf. 4:7 and 5:26).34 By 
conceptualizing life as service, Job motivates why he does not strive for a long 


31 Perdue explains that whereas the ruler metaphor “emphasized the goodness of human 
nature and the freedom to go forth into the world to master life and to rule responsibly 
as the vice-regents of God’, the slave metaphor “eradicates significant human freedom, 
places severe restrictions on the human capacity to create and shape cosmos and soci- 
ety, and constructs an unbridgeable chasm between the divine sovereign and the human 
creature” (Perdue 1991: 63, 67). 

32 Cf. Driver and Gray (1921: 68): “The point of comparison between Job’s life and the day of 
the hireling thus lies in their common toil and their common longing for the end of it’; 
see also Perdue (1991: 126) and Mathewson (2006: 71). 

33 When Job compares death in verse 2 to the DY ‘shade’ that brings the slave relief, he con- 
tinues with conceptualizing death as something positive. While it may seem that Job 
continues reversing the negative connotation of darkness into something positive as he 
did in chapter 3, this is not the case as b} actually has the positive connotation of “protec- 
tion from harm” (NIDOTTE, Price 1997: 808). 

34 Also Yu (2011: 242) interprets the comparison of humans to hirelings and slaves in verses 1— 
2 as being addressed to Eliphaz, but he sees Job’s image as a confirmation of Eliphaz’s 
presentation of humans as low creatures in 419-21. According to Yu, however, Job does 
not speak with his own voice: “We take care to distinguish the perspective of Job’s per- 
sona from Job’s. Job’s persona resides in the world according to Eliphaz and speaks as one 
of the brutish human slaves that have the misfortune of living in a world ruled by a divine 
terror. Job does not live in that world; he does not believe that God is an absurd deity who 
waits to pounce on every slight human error.” For my argument against Yu’s interpretation, 
see n. 50. 
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life and why he longs for the rest of death. As Eliphaz has confirmed in 4:6 that 
Job has been a loyal servant, the LIFE IS SERVICE metaphor challenges him to 
agree that Job should be given his proper bya ‘wage’, and that Job should not be 
appointed for an additional period of time. 

In the rhetorical development of the dialogue, Job uses the LIFE IS SER- 
VICE metaphor to modify Eliphaz’s view that life is precious, but on the level 
of the book, it involves the reader in a meta-level discussion on the way to 
approach life. One’s approach to life generally functions as the background of 
one’s actions, but here, Job broaches it as a topic of discussion.*° The LIFE IS 
SERVICE metaphor shakes the ‘epistemic security’*® that life is something pre- 
cious to make the audience aware that there is more than one way of looking 
at it. 


1.3.2 Day (7:4) 

Whereas verse 3 already mentioned that nights of misery were appointed to 
Job, verse 4 zooms in on one of those nights, and describes how Job longs for 
its end: WITTY OTT VIY) TWW"-TTN DPR NA "AIAN YAW- “When I lie 
down, I say: “When will I rise, and will He measure off the evening?,’” but I 
am filled with restlessness till morning twilight.’>’ If the longing for the end 
of one’s day is taken as parallel to the longing for the end of one’s service, DAY, 
like SERVICE, is used as a source domain to conceptualize LIFE.*® The phrases 
*na2w~ox ‘when I lie down (to sleep); DPX ‘DN ‘when will I rise, get up’,4 
IW ‘evening, night’, and 4W3 ‘twilight’ all refer to specific moments of the day, 
but only the references within Job’s quoted speech, that is the second and third 


35 Cf. Tsur (2009: 270): “Particular occasions of birth and death in everyday life are perceived 
as figures, and life only as ground, at best. But when we speak of Human Life, Life becomes 
the figure, only marked at its extremes by birth and death, which thus become ground.” 
According to Tsur, the reversal of “habitual figure-ground relationships” can be used “to 
achieve certain poetic effects,” and “to yield heightened awareness” (2009: 272-273, 274). 

36 This phrase is borrowed from Katz (1992: 7-8) as quoted by Tsur and used in his explana- 
tion of the effects of a figure-ground reversal in a poem discussed in his article (Tsur 2009: 
274). 

37 On this translation, see §1.2 above. 

38 Cf. Lakoff and Turner (1989: 11-12); Perdue hints at such a metaphorical understanding: 
“Pointing to the approach of night (7:4) when relief is gained or wages are given may sug- 
gest the imagery of death which is the one and only means of release from the degradation 
of human existence” (1991: 128). Most commentators, however, interpret the direct speech 
in verse 4 only in a literal sense as expressing Job’s experience of troublesome nights, e.g. 
Habel (1985: 158-159) and Clines (1989: 184). 

39 Cf. BDB 1012.1 1b. 

40 Cf. BDB 877.2 1a. 
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phrase, can be understood metaphorically. As the source domain in the quoted 
speech still extends over the clause, the LIFE IS A DAY metaphor in verse 4 can 
be marked as a deliberately used metaphor. The conceptualization of life in 
terms of a day, involves that the getting up is the getting up in Sheol, and that 
the evening that God must measure off is the evening of Job’s life. 


LIFE IS A DAY 


last phase of life is evening/night 
death is a new day! 


Job feels like he has reached the end of his life: if he dies, it is not an untimely 
death. I propose that like the LIFE IS SERVICE metaphor, the LIFE IS A DAY 
metaphor serves to counter Eliphaz’s belief that he will not be cut off (4:7) and 
that there is a long life ahead for him (5:26). More than the LIFE IS SERVICE 
metaphor, the LIFE IS A DAY metaphor asserts that Job feels like he finds him- 
self in the last phase of his life. A hireling can be hired for another term, but 
one’s life can only be followed by a completely new day. Although Job repeat- 
edly made clear that he wants to die (cf. 3:20 and 6:8-9), it is only at this point 
that Job explains to his friends that he does not consider death as an untimely 
escape, but rather as a proper conclusion of a completed life. 

Unlike the friends, the audience already could have deduced Job’s attitude 
to death from 1:21 and 2:10. The LIFE Is A DAY metaphor here confirms that the 
resignation there expressed was not just a pose. Together with the friends, the 
audience is expected to recognize that it is not his misfortune, but the exten- 
sion of a completed life that Job protests against. 


1.3.3 Fabric (7:6) 

Job believes that he finds himself in the evening of his life and that his end 
already manifests itself in the marks on his body (7:5). In verse 6, the source 
domain of weaving singles out another aspect of Job’s approach to his life and 
its end: mpN 098A or IRWIN op ‘> “my days ran swiftly from the loom, 
and they have come to an end without thread/hope.’4? The source domain of 


41 Death is often conceptualized as sleep, darkness, or night, but I propose that Job here 
presents death as a new beginning. I do not wish to suggest that this entails that Job 
believes in an afterlife, but I rather assert that at this point in the dialogue, Job has still 
set his hope on death because he considers it as the start of a new period that is more pos- 
itive than his current life (cf. 3:13-15.17-19). The idea that there is a future in death is also 
implied by the LIFE IS SERVICE metaphor in 71-2 which entails that death is reward. 

42 On this translation and the interpretation thereof, see §1.2 above. 
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weaving is evoked by 348 ‘loom’ and mpa ‘thread’. As it extends beyond the 
clause, the LIFE IS A WOVEN FABRIC metaphor is a deliberately used meta- 
phor. 


LIFE IS A WOVEN FABRIC 
a completed life is a fabric with no thread left 
death is being cut loose from the loom 


When Job conceptualizes his life as a fabric that ran swiftly from the loom, he 
presents his life as quickly having headed to its end. Even though the weaver's 
shuttle moves quickly, weaving is actually a time-consuming process. I there- 
fore propose that the speed referred to by 5p ‘to be swift’ rather bears on the 
efficient and effective progression that is involved in the production of a fab- 
ric, and translated to the target domain, on the rapid and inescapable course 
toward completion that Job’s life has set in since the recent train of events. 
Job believes that his days have been completed (772 ‘to be complete, to be at 
an end’), that his life has come to its end, and that there is no thread (mpm 
‘thread’ and ‘hope’) left. With no thread left, the fabric of Job’s life is completed, 
and there is no hope for a further future. In my view, Job is still addressing 
Eliphaz (see also § 1.2 above), and in that perspective, I propose that this state- 
ment should not be taken as a complaint.*? Job has resigned to the fact that his 
life has moved into gear and that his fabric is complete. His death will not be 
untimely; on the contrary, Job wants Eliphaz to understand that he only waits 
for God to cut him off (cf. Job 6:8-9) so that his fabric can be removed from the 
loom. 

From the beginning of chapter 7, the book of Job has involved the audience 
in a discussion on the meaning of life. The conceptualization of life as a woven 
fabric, that is, as a concrete object with a beginning and an end, offers a perspec- 
tive on life in which one is not personally involved: it allows that the meaning 
of life and death can be considered from a less emotional and more objective 
point of view. The metaphor of weaving presents the audience with another 
image that asserts that Job’s life has approached its completion. Like Eliphaz, 
the audience may come to understand that life does not need to be long to be 


43 Verse 7:6 is generally taken as a complaint that Job’s days have gone by too fast. In §1.2 
above, however, I have argued that the metaphor of the loom does not concern the quick- 
ness of the shuttle but rather the completion of the fabric. The idea that Job’s fabric is 
completed is coherent with the idea that Job’s term is done (7:1-3) and that his day has 
come to an end (7:4). I propose that this threefold emphasis on completion is best under- 
stood as an argument against Eliphaz who claimed that Job’s time has not yet come. 
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fulfilled. Most people have a lust for life, but the character Job challenges this 
natural tendency by offering perspectives that explain also the longing for 
death as a logical desire. 


1.3.4 Wind (7:7) 

After Job has shown Eliphaz that there is more than one manner to approach 
life and death, he now continues with a theme that Eliphaz himself introduced 
into the discussion (cf. 4:19-21): 210 NIN Py AWN-ND Yn nna Tt “Remem- 
ber that my life is wind, my eye will not see good again.” The source domain 
of wind is only evoked in the first clause by the noun nn ‘wind, breath’, but as 
the imperative 131 ‘remember!’ explicitly draws attention to this mapping, it is 
signaled as a deliberately used metaphor.*# 


LIFE IS WIND 
life is transitory 

human nature is transient 

human decline is a natural process 


With the LIFE IS WIND metaphor Job joins in on Eliphaz’s presentation of 
humans as transient and insubstantial beings.4° When Eliphaz suggested that 
human nature is insubstantial, he used this image to argue for their moral 
imperfection. Job, however, pushes the argument in another direction and 
maps the image of insubstantiality to human life as such to assert that it is tran- 
sitory.46 By emphasizing the temporality of life, Job suggests that his present 
state is a matter of transience, and thereby he circumvents Eliphaz’s reasoning 


44 With reference to Psa 89:48 and Job 10:9, the imperative 77.1 ‘remember’ is mostly inter- 
preted as an appeal to God to remember “the frailty of human life” (rwor, Schottroff 1997: 
386), e.g. Habel (1985: 159-160) and Clines (1989: 186). In those verses, however, the appeal 
occurs in the context of a petition. While Clines argues that verse 7 is “an appeal to God to 
ignore him” (1989: 186), I rather propose that it here serves to draw the attention to the con- 
ceptualization of life in terms of transitoriness. Note that Eliphaz has used the imperative 
at ‘remember in a similar manner in 4:7. 

45 See also Yu (2011: 243). As I already remarked in n. 34 above, I do not agree with Yu’s 
interpretation of the rhetorical function of the allusions to Eliphaz’s speech he finds in 
chapter 7; for further discussion on this issue, see n. 50. 

46 Cf. Clines: “the point is that Job’s life is bound to cease at any moment” (Clines 1989: 186). 
On the figurative meaning of NN ‘wind, see ror: “from a human perspective, the wind 
has an incomprehensible and fleeting character” (Albertz and Westermann 1997: 1205); 
NIDOTTE: “MN as wind can also be used to depict powerlessness, worthlessness, or van- 
ity” (Van Pelt et al. 1997: vol. 3, 1074). 
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that his suffering is caused by God as punishment for sin.*” Job thus intends to 
modify Eliphaz’s train of thought: if Eliphaz is willing to see the insubstantiality 
of human nature as a matter of the transitoriness of human life, he may accept 
that Job’s present state is not a matter of judgment, but of having entered into 
the process of life coming to an end. Instead of trying to change Job’s mind 
with speculative reasoning, the friends may then recognize the reality of Job’s 
situation and support him while he waits for death. 

To the audience, the LIFE IS WIND metaphor puts the character of human 
life in a temporal perspective. The metaphor emphasizes that life does not last 
forever. Humans are bound to die and moral achievements do not change the 
fact that life passes by and that humans disappear from the earth. With the 
LIFE IS WIND metaphor Job offers the audience an alternative explanation for 
the decline that comes along with human existence. 


1.3.5 Cloud (7:9) 

In verse 9, Job concludes his interpretation of life and death with another image 
from nature: 7297 89 Digw TI 13 T71 799 “When a cloud fades, it goes, so one 
who goes down to Sheol does not come up.” The source domain of cloud is only 
referred to by the noun 73” ‘cloud, but it is signaled as a deliberately used met- 
aphor by the adverb 73 ‘so, thus’ that explicitly marks the transition from the 
source to target domain. 


HUMANS ARE CLOUDS 
human nature is transient 
human decline is irreversible 


Like the source domain of wind, the source domain of cloud evokes the idea 
that human nature is transitory. Unlike the wind, the cloud is a visible phe- 
nomenon that is used here to picture the irreversibility of the completion of 
life. Winds pass by invisibly to move on to other places, but clouds can be seen 
to fall apart and to be gone forever. I propose that the HUMANS ARE CLOUDS 


47 Itis generally recognized that in verses 7:7-8 Job asserts that life is transitory and irre- 
versible. Most scholars takes these assertions as an argument that his suffering is futile 
and that God should end it; so e.g. Habel (1985: 161) and Newsom (1996: 394). In my view, 
Job’s problem is not his suffering, but that God does not let him die; I therefore understand 
Job’s conceptualization of life as part of the reflections on his death wish and as serving 
to counter the perspectives that were provided by Eliphaz. 

48 Cf. NIDOTTE: “The nom. }39 is most frequent in figures of speech or metaphors for transi- 
toriness, immensity, and impenetrability. As a metaphor, it signifies transitoriness” (Futato 
1997: vol. 3, 465). 
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metaphor serves to refute Eliphaz’s proposal to turn to God and to pray for a 
change of fortunes (cf. 5:8-16).49 In Job’s eyes, this advice is naive: it does not 
face the severity of Job’s situation and it does not think through the implica- 
tions of the frailty of human life. Job wants Eliphaz to acknowledge that like 
the disappearance of the wind and the disintegration of a cloud, the falling 
apart of human existence is a natural process, and furthermore, that there is 
no turning back once the process of decline has set in. 

As people are generally inclined to hold on unto life, it can be hard to imag- 
ine that someone wants to die. At this point, the wind and cloud images invite 
the audience to see the disintegration of human existence as a natural and irre- 
versible process. Once the audience is willing to join Job in reflecting on the 
meaning of life, it takes only one more step to put themselves in Job’s posi- 
tion to see that his death wish is credible and well-founded. Job seeks to face 
the fact that mortal life has its limits, and it is plain logic that in his situa- 
tion, this entails that he does not cherish hope, but that he waits for death to 
come. 


1.4 The Conceptualization of Suffering as a Lack of Hope—Part1 
In the opening speech, Job described that he suffered from an unbearable 
unrest because he felt as if he was locked up in life. Throughout the first speech 
cycle it becomes clear that a lack of hope on a future in this life is the underlying 
source of Job’s suffering. 

In 71-1, the lack of hope is presented as a very reasonable position.5° Job 
clarifies that he refuses to assume that there is still a future for him on earth, 
because he feels that his service is done, that his evening has come, that his 


49 Different from most scholars I hold that Job’s metaphors for life and human nature are 
best explained as arguments in response to Eliphaz’s first speech in chapters 4-5. See n. 47 
above. 

50 At this point, my interpretation differs from that of Yu who also offers an interpretation 
of 7:1-11 as addressed to Eliphaz (Yu 2011: 240-246, see also §1.2 and n. 34 and 45 above). 
While I take Job’s words as being sincere, Yu argues that Job’s account is a satire of “the 
world according to Eliphaz” (201: 246). According to Yu, Job picks up Eliphaz’s argument 
on the frailty of human nature to make it ridiculous and to completely reject it. Although 
I agree with Yu that Job rejects that human insubstantiality implies human immorality 
(cf. Job 6:4-7 and §1.1 above), I propose that Job agrees with Eliphaz that human life is 
transient when he uses this argument in verses 7-10 to point out that Eliphaz is wrong in 
assuming that Job’s life will be prolonged and that he will die in an old age (cf. § 1.3.4 and 
§ 1.3.5). In my view, Job is in chapter 7 still willing and trying to enter into a dialogue with 
his friends and I think that at this point, a satirical account would be a too unexpected 
and too hostile reaction; I will, however, argue that a satirical reading enables a better 
understanding of Job 1213-25 (cf. § 3.1 below). 
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body decomposes, that his fabric is completed and that there is no thread left. 
Humans are frail, life is transitory, and death is irrevocable, and therefore it is 
not realistic for Eliphaz to suppose that Job will recover.5! 

It may seem as if Job advocates that death is something positive and that 
he does not actually suffer from the idea that he will die, but it must be noted 
that it is exactly the belief that there is no hope on a future that causes Job to 
experience the extension of his life as unbearable. Because Job believes that 
there is no future for him, he is convinced that he should be given death, and 
because death is not given, he interprets his situation as confining and bitter. 
Even though Job locates his suffering in verse u—as in 3:24—26—in the fact 
that he is locked in a fearful and distasteful situation, the friends and the audi- 
ence can deduce that Job’s suffering of being alive depends on his belief that 
his life has reached completion. 


2 The Conceptualization of Suffering in Job 10:18-22 


In chapter 7 it has become clear that the turmoil that Job experiences because 
he is alive actually depends on his belief that his life has already arrived at its 
end. While Job does not suffer from the perspective that he will soon die, his 
belief that there is no future makes it impossible for him to find sense in the 
continuation of existence. That Job’s lack of hope becomes even more encom- 
passing after he has begun to explore the idea of a starting a lawsuit in chapter 9 
appears in 10:18-22, where Job in an address to God pictures the consequences 
of dying in his current insignificant state. 


21 Job 10:18-22 in the Context of Job 8-10 

Job8 After Eliphaz and Job have had their say, it is Bildad’s turn to shed light 
on the matter. Bildad reacts to the speech in which Job rejected the com- 
fort that Eliphaz offered, repeated that he wants to die, and concluded with 
a provocative imaginative scenario that God would consider him guilty so that 
his death wish could be fulfilled: “What if You would not forgive my trans- 
gression or remove my iniquity! Surely now (nrw 73) I would lie down in the 
dust; if You would seek me, I would not be there” (Job 7:21).52 In my view, Bil- 


51 Job asserts repeatedly that it is his time to die and that there is no chance that he will 
recover to justify his death wish and to refute Eliphaz’s advise. Meanwhile, however, Job is 
still alive: even if he—like every haman—will certainly die, death is in the end a matter 
that remains beyond his control. See also chapter 3, § 3.2. 

52 On this interpretation see the outline in §1.1 and n. 17 above. 
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dad, like Eliphaz, wants to change Job’s mind about his death wish and his 
current idea of how the world works, and I propose that in chapter 8, Bildad 
is especially provoked by Job’s attempts to impose his will regarding life and 
death.®? According to Bildad, God’s principles are absolute (8:3), and there is 
no way that God will let righteous people die. Job’s reasoning is nonsensical 
and he would better face his real situation: “If you earnestly seek God and sup- 
plicate the Almighty, if you are blameless and upright, surely now (Amp 7D) He 
would rouse Himself over you and restore you to your righteous estate” (8:5— 
6). 

When Bildad quite boldly confronts Job’s scenario with this counter sce- 
nario, he takes a less theoretical and more pragmatic approach to Job’s situation 
than Eliphaz did. To restore Job, two things are necessary: firstly, he should 
adopt a proper attitude to God, and secondly, he should be righteous. At this 
point, Job fails to meet the first criterion: as Eliphaz suggested, Job did put his 
case before God, but as it appears, Bildad does not consider the manner in 
which he did so in 712-21 as “earnestly seeking God”. Whether Bildad believes 
that Job meets the second criterion, he does not say. This is not his point.54 His 
point is that if Job indeed seeks God and if he is indeed righteous, God would 
already have solved Job’s problem. In that case there would be no need to con- 
tinue speculative theories or imaginary scenarios, and there would be no need 
to get involved in endless discussions—for that matter, Job’s argument that his 
current state implies that there is no future for him can easily be contradicted: 
“even though your beginning is insignificant, your future may grow very great” 
(8:7). 

As regards the question of a future, Bildad’s most important advice to Job 
is that he should keep in touch with God (8:5). When Eliphaz gave Job a sim- 
ilar advice, he based it on his empathic understanding of what he would do 


53  Ithas been generally recognized that Bildad emphasizes in 8:1-10 that God is just, but there 
are different proposals on why Bildad introduces this topic. Clines, for example, sees it as 
a reaction to Job’s critical approach to God in 7:11-22 (Clines 1989: 202), Newsom as an 
answer to Job’s questions in 6:24.26.30 (Newsom 1996: 399-400), and Seow as a refutation 
that God has a role in his suffering (Seow 2013: 516). I propose here that Bildad’s plea on 
God’s righteousness is triggered by Job’s presentation of the idea that his life is completed 
and its implication that God is wrong in not letting him die. 

54 Cf. Newsom (1996: 401): “Bildad does not explicitly say whether he thinks Job has sinned. 
Given Bildad’s views, he must assume so, else how could he account for Job’s other catas- 
trophic losses and his ominous skin disease? The critical difference is that God has not 
taken Job’s life, perhaps indicating that Job’s sin was not as serious as that of his children. 
In any event, that is not Bildad’s concern. Like Eliphaz, he is primarily concerned to reas- 
sure Job about the prospects for his future restoration.’ 
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in Job’s situation: “but I would seek God, and before God I would lay my case” 
(5:8). Bildad here presents the same advice as an integral part of a worldview 
that has been passed down for ages (8:7-10). Like a plant needs water to grow 
and dries without it, people need God. The HUMANS ARE PLANTS metaphor 
in verses 11-12 foregrounds that humans runs dry without God, that is, without 
God, humans will have no future. Without God, one’s hope (mpna) will perish,” 
and one’s confidence (593) and security (nva/) will appear unreliable (8:13- 
14). According to Bildad, the only way for Job to restore his hope on a future is 
thus by putting his confidence in God. 

To illustrate what Job may expect when he indeed would put his confidence 
in God, Bildad continues with another HUMANS ARE PLANTS metaphor in 
verses 16-19. Bildad’s second plant metaphor describes a different kind of plant, 
namely one that has its roots connected with a water source.58 About this plant 
Bildad says that it can be considered a stone house. People that are as well- 
watered as this plant are ensured of a future. Even if such a plant is swallowed 
up,°” if its roots are connected to a spring, they will certainly sprout out anew. 
This comparison illustrates what Bildad said in 8:7: “even though your begin- 
ning is insignificant, your future may grow very great.” Although it may seem as 
if Job is fading away, as long as he keeps connected to the live-giving source, he 


55 Cf. Seow (2013: 521): ‘Just as the tedious activity of weaving comes to a halt when the yarn 
(tiqwa) is finished, life come to an end when hope (tiqwa) is gone (7:6) ... Bildad, however, 
takes exception to Job’s generalization in his application of the metaphor to all mortals. 
To Bildad, it is the tiqwa of the miscreants in particular that expires; they are ones whose 
hope perishes.” 

56 Inthe tradition of Saadiah Gaon, several scholars have observed with reference to Psa1 and 
Jer 17:5-8 that Bildad’s second plant metaphor in verses 16-19 describes a different plant 
than verses 1-12, cf. Gordis (1978: 521), Habel (1985: 175-178), Wolfers (1995: 387-388), New- 
som (1996: 402-403), and Seow (2013: 522-525). I translate verses 16-19 as follows: “The 
other one is green in the sun, and over its garden its shoot springs up; when its roots are 
intertwined around a spring, one beholds a stone house. If one would swallow it up from 
its place and one would deceive it (saying) “I did not see you,” see, this is the joy of his way, 
from the dust they will sprout out anew.’ Also Wolfers (1995: 326) translates 53 in verse 17 
as ‘spring’. On the translation 53 ‘spring’, cf. Song 4:12, BDB 164.2, and NIDOTTE (Grisanti 
1997b: 859); see also Seow (2013: 523-524). For an extensive overview of interpretations of 
this passage, see Pinker (2016). 

57 Unlike Newsom (see n. 54 above) I do not think that Bildad considers Job’s situation as a 
question of punishment of God. In my view, his picturing of the possible scenario that a 
plant may be swallowed up in 8:8 rather suggests that Bildad regards misfortune as some- 
thing that comes along with mortality and that is beyond one’s control. What lies within 
one’s control is how one deals with it. One should not hold God responsible for trouble, 
but one needs Him to uphold hope for a better future. Like it has been handed down for 
generations: God is the only solid basis for humans to keep their hope alive. 
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will certainly be restored from the dust.58 There is still hope, for God will not 
refuse the innocent and He will not support the wicked; Job will live, and his 
enemies will be no more (8:20-22). 


Job 9-10 In chapter 8, Bildad set out to counter Job’s argument that his end is 
near and that his life is over by claiming that Job’s current physical state does 
not exclude the possibility of restoration. Bildad offered Job a clear and prag- 
matic theory, and unlike Eliphaz, he did not urge Job to calm down, but instead 
he advised him to adopt a more constructive attitude that is grounded in along 
tradition. 

Job acknowledges that Bildad is right in saying that God is righteous (9:2, 
cf. 8:3),5° yet he points out that God’s supremacy is problematic for those who 
want to contend with Him (9:3-4). Job knows that God’s power is matchless 
(9:5-10) and that He does not recede from His judgment (9:12-13): now how 
can he trust that such a powerful persecutor will turn into an impartial judge 
that is willing to grant him mercy (9:15)?6° 

Even though there is no way for Job to contest that he has been given mis- 
fortune (9:20), he refuses to give in. Like he already clarified in 6:4-10 (see § 1.1 
above), he rather dies than that he repents for sins that he is not able to per- 


58 In his self description “my flesh is clothed with maggots and clods of earth (DY W731)” 
(7:5), Job presented ‘dust’ as one’s final destiny. By stating that INA? INR DVM “from the 
dust they will sprout out anew” (8:19) Bildad asserts that ‘dust’ is not necessarily the end 
of one’s story. Job will return to this metaphor in 14:7; see § 3.3.3 below. 

59 Cf. Yu (20u: 256): “Although Job 9.2a does not specify precisely what it is Job is affirming, 
we can infer from the use of the legal language in 9.2b that Job is responding to Bildad’s 
portrayal of God as a fair judge (...)”; Seow (2013: 543): “Some interpreters, finding no com- 
mon ground whatsoever between Job and Bildad, think that Job’s words must be sarcastic 
or ironic. Yet the two do agree on some things, not least Bildad’s overall view about the 
sovereignty of God (Saadiah).” 

60 See also Yu's explanation of Job’s rhetorical strategy in 9:1-20: “Repeating his tactic in 
refuting Eliphaz’s argument, Job co-opts Bildad’s legal metaphor and speaks as a per- 
son who is facing the practical problems of confronting God in a non-metaphorical trial. 
By making the metaphorical literal, Job reveals the absurdity of the legal metaphor as a 
theodicy for real human suffering. He begins, not by exposing God's conflict of interest 
as both judge and litigant, but by enumerating the insurmountable obstacles that a mor- 
tal would face in pursuing a case against God at a non-metaphorical trial” (Yu 2011: 258). 
Most translation take verse 15a as a relative clause with either Job or God as its referent. 
Against the background of Yu’s explanation that Job here expounds on God’s double role, 
I propose to understand g:15a as the subject phrase of a nominal clause: “Will the one 
who I cannot answer even if I am righteous, become the judge that I must appeal to for 
mercy?” 
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ceive (9:21).°! Regarding his current situation, Job can therefore only conclude 
that all is one and that God completes both the blameless and the wicked in the 
same manner (9:22). If God’s whip—a metaphor for natural disaster—indeed 
sweeps away the innocent with the wicked, God does not recognize the efforts 
of the first (9:23),°? and it is this state of affairs that presents Job with a contra- 
diction. Job believes that the preservation of justice on earth does not depend 
on its implementation by earthly judges and that it is God who serves as its final 
judge, but if God indeed serves as the final guarantor of the righteous, then who 
is He that on the level of life and death He does not seem to function as a judge 
at all (9:24)?63 How can it be maintained that God’s judgment is the ultimate 
reason for humans to be righteous, if God destroys both the innocent and the 
guilty? 

As Job starts to realize that his situation is part of a broader problem, he can- 
not simply shift his look toward the future and hope for restoration as suggested 
by Bildad (9:25-27, cf. 8:5-7). Job’s suffering has now become a question of righ- 
teousness, and it is with this question that Job turns to God when he addresses 
Him for a second time in verses 28-31: 


I would fear all my sufferings if I knew that You would not declare me 
innocent; If I am indeed wicked, to what end do I toil in vain? If I washed 
myself in snow and cleansed my hands with lye, would You then dip me 
in the pit so that my clothes abhor me?64 


61 In line with this interpretation of 6:4-10, I propose to understand g:21be as a condi- 
tional sentence in which Job states that his life would lose its value if he cannot trust 
his conscience: “(I am blameless;) if I do not know my soul, I reject my life.” Most trans- 
lations, however, take 21b as an assertive clause, for example NRSV: “I am blameless; 
I do not know myself; I loathe my life.” For different interpretations of the assertive 
reading, see e.g. Seow (2013: 548), Habel (1985: 194), and Newsom (1996: 412); on the 
idiomatic understanding of 21b in the sense of ‘I do not care about myself’, see Clines 
(1989: 237). 

62 Cf. Mathewson (2006: 102): “Sudden death, reserved for the wicked according to Eliphaz 
(4:7-11), actually demonstrates the injustice of God.” 

63 Translations generally understand 9:24 as Job’s accusation that God is responsible for the 
lack of justice on earth: “The earth is handed over to the wicked one; He covers the eyes 
of its judges. If it is not He, then who?” (jps). In my view, Job does not accuse God (so also 
Clines 1989: 238), but instead he struggles to understand God’s role at the face of his notion 
of morality and his experience of the lack of justice in the world. I therefore propose to 
translate 9:24ab as a conditional question: “Is the earth given into the hand of the wicked 
when He covers the face of its judges (...)?” 

64 Different from most translations, I interpret verses 28 and 29, like 30-31, as unmarked 
conditional sentences (cf. JM §167). While noting that the conditional interpretation of 
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In this second address to God, Job does not insist that He let him die, as he 
did in 7:12-21, but like Bildad suggested in 8:5, he seriously seeks God. Job shows 
that he still counts on God to acknowledge his righteousness, and because of 
this, Job states that—even if there is no impartial judge—he is willing to go to 
court with Him (9:32-35).®° 

Job can only imagine how a meeting with his litigant-judge would proceed. 
The first part of chapter 10 presents what he would say if he gave free way to 
the bitterness of his soul. His main ambition would be to get to know what 
he is charged with (10:2) or how God’s dealings with the innocent and wicked 
should be understood (10:3). Job can imagine that the human eye may not see 
everything, but he trusts that God’s eye will not fail (10:4); he can imagine that 
shortness of human life limits human knowledge and that humans may be 
tempted to explain suffering by searching for iniquity (10:5-6), but he expects 
of God that He already knows whether someone is righteous or not.® There is 
no authority beyond God (10:7), and therefore Job urges Him to take respon- 
sibility. Job trusts that God acts according to His righteousness, and therefore 
he cannot understand what is happening to him. What adds to his confusion is 
his understanding of the positive relation between God and humanity. God is 
involved in every aspect of human life (10:8-9) and God surely made humans 
with care (10:10-12). 

When Job in verse 13 reflects on what he imagined to say to God, he comes 
to the conclusion that even without spelling it out, God will take these things 
into account.®” Job knows the principles of God’s righteousness: 


verse 29 is also found in the Vulgate and the Peshitta, Seow, however, argues for an indica- 
tive interpretation, precisely because “the conditional is marked in the immediate vicinity 
of the verse (vv. 27, 30)” (2013: 569). 

65 Cf. Clines (1989: 242): “Because he and God can never be disputants on the same footing 
(v 32), what Job needs is an arbitrator who can mediate between the two parties (v 33). 
But since no such arbitrator exists, Job is cast back on his own resources; he will have to 
argue his case with God single-handed.” I agree with Greenstein that Job literally wants to 
go to court with God: “Although interpreters typically understand Job’s lawsuit as a “met- 
aphor,’ it is figurative only if one defines the legal process as a purely human affair. In the 
book of Job, the human hero regards his litigation with God as altogether real; he pursues 
it deliberately at the highest personal risk (e.g., Job 13:13-14)” (1996: 243). 

66 Cf. Perdue (1991: 143): “With a strong measure of satire, Job asks if God has creaturely lim- 
itations that might explain the ruthless efforts to destroy an innocent man.” In my view, 
the rhetorical questions in verses 4—6 do not serve as an accusation of God, but as a call 
upon Him to act according to His superhuman nature. 

67  Job10:3: “But these things (TDR) you store your heart; I know that this (NNT) is with you.” 
Most scholars understand 7 ‘these things’ and nwt ‘this’ in verse 13 as referring to the 
words that follow in verse 14, namely that God stored in his heart that he would watch Job 
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If I had sinned and You had watched me, You would not acquit me of my 
sin; If I were wicked, woe to me, but I am righteous, I do not lift my head; 
be satisfied®® with dishonor and see my misery, or is it exalted that You 
hunt me like a lion,® so that You again show Yourself as incomprehensi- 
ble in me? 

Job 1014-16 


Job would not complain about his suffering if he were wicked, but he is righ- 


teous; as he has only now become convinced of the fact that God will in the end 


acknowledge this, it is in verse 15 for the first time that he appeals to God to see 


his present misery. Despite his restored trust in God’s righteousness, Job still 


condemns his present situation: while Eliphaz presented Job’s misfortune as 


punishment (cf. 5:16), and Bildad categorized it as collateral damage (cf. 8:8), 


Job in verse 16 cynically pictures it as ‘exalted’ behavior that serves to add to 


God’s incomprehensibility. In verse 17, Job therefore asks for God’s intentions: 


68 


69 


70 


71 


if You renew Your witnesses before me to increase Your vexation against 
me, are they replacements” or service (81¥, cf. 7:1) to me?” 
Job 10:17 


for wrongs. Cf. Perdue (1991: 145): “God's true motive in creating Job was to engage in a con- 
stant surveillance of his actions, to ‘watch’ for every fault and to use any real or imagined 
iniquity as the basis for punishment.’ So also e.g. Clines (1989: 248), and Newsom (1996: 
414). I propose instead that 7X ‘these things’ and NNT ‘this’ refer to the event of God’s 
careful creation of Job as described in verses 8-12. Cf. JM §143b: “nT can refer to some- 
thing already mentioned (Gn 2.4; 9.17,19)—anaphoric use—or to something that is about 
to be mentioned (5.1)—cataphoric use.” On the anaphoric interpretation of verse 13, see 
also Gordis (1978: 14) and Andersen (1976: 166). 

I understand Y3% in line with 187 as an imperative masculine singular, cf. Perdue (1991: 
141) and Wolfers (1995: 329). 

With e.g. Gordis (1978: 14-15), Habel (1985: 200), Newsom (1996: 415) and Seow I assume 
that Job refers to himself as a hunted lion. Cf. Seow: “As in lion hunts elsewhere in the 
ancient Near East, notably in Mesopotamia, the treatment of Job appears to be a specta- 
cle of divine power.’ (Seow 2013: 582). See e.g. Hartley (1988: 189) and Clines (1989: 250) for 
the interpretation of God as a hunting lion. On lion metaphors, see Strawn (2005). 

Cf. Clines (1989: 222): “DYN, lit. “exchange,” in connection with X28 “hard service” or 
“military service,’ will most probably signify “release” from that service (as in 14:14).” 
Most translations read verse 17 together with verse 16 as accusations of how God adds to 
Job’s suffering, e.g. NRSV: “Bold as a lion you hunt me; you repeat your exploits against 
me. You renew your witnesses against me, and increase your vexation toward me; you 
bring fresh troops against me.’ I propose that after Job’s sincere address of God in verse 15, 
verses 16-17 make better sense when they are understood as questions that appeal to God’s 
responsibility. 
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Job still longs for death: now can he expect that those who come to testify 
against him foretell the end of his life, or are they yet another challenge that 
he must cope with to prove that he continues to be a loyal servant? Against the 
background of Job’s questions on the inconsistency between his belief in God’s 
righteousness and his experience of a lack of justice in the world, Job’s thinking 
about his own future triggers a new perspective on the meaning of his current 
existence in verses 18-22. 


2.2 Job 10:18-22: Text and Translation 

After Job has imagined what he would say to God if he were to meet Him in 
court (10:3-12), and after he has called upon God to recognize his suffering and 
to acknowledge the unrighteousness thereof (10:13-17), Job ends his speech to 
God in 1018-22 by confronting Him with the question that is now unsettling 
his understanding of the world: 


Job 1018-22 


PIRTIN? PY) YES INNA DTI TA] 18 
DPRP TWA MAR MND PNI 19 

IODA DPIN IA TY mY TITT N OPINII 20 
NYAN TWH PIL ON DWR NI TZR DYI 21 


a :b9RTiN YO DYTE NYT NAIL IDR A INDY PIR 22 


18 But why did You bring me forth from the womb? 
I will expire while an eye does not see me; 
19 Iwill be as though I have not been, 
as though I am carried from belly to the grave. 
20 Isit not the triviality of my life that comes to an end? 
If one turns away from me, would I brighten up a little,’ 
21 before I go and do not return 
to the land of darkness and deep darkness? 
22 The land of shining like dark gloom, 
of deep darkness and no order, 
it shines like dark gloom.”8 


72 In my translation of verse 20 I choose to follow the kethib and read Sam ‘it will come to 
an end’ and MW’ ‘one will turn away’. My translation of the kethib differs somewhat from 
the translations given by Driver and Gray (1921: 104): “Are not my days few? Let him cease, 
let him set from me that I may brighten up a little’—but note that the jussive of MW is 
usually NW? instead of n’w*—and Dhorme (1967 [1926]: 154): “Will not my brief span of 
life come to an end? Now depart from me...” 

73 Cf. Greenstein (2011: 193-194): “a land of shining like darkness, deep-darkness and amor- 
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Scholars have noted that verses 18-19 recall 3:11, where Job asked for the rea- 
son of his birth, and that verse 20 is reminiscent of 7:16.19 and 14:6, where Job 
ordered God to leave him alone. In chapter 10, Job still wants to die, but in con- 
trast to chapter 3 it can be observed that his attitude toward death has become 
“decidedly negative” (Newsom 1996: 415).”4 As for the cause of Job’s change of 
attitude, Newsom and Mathewson point to the introduction of the legal met- 
aphor: “the ability to imagine a trial, even if it seems a practical impossibility, 
is enough to make Job no longer desire death” (Newsom 1996: 416).75 I take this 
interpretation here as an argument to read yigtol forms in verses 18-19 as and 
to follow the kethib reading of Yn ‘to cease’ and mw ‘to put’ in verse 20. 

With reference to GKC §107n, the yiqtol forms of y13 ‘to expire’, mn ‘to be, 
andò? (hophal) ‘to be brought in verse 18b and verse 19 are commonly under- 
stood as expressing “a wish which is asserted subsequently with reference to a 
fixed point of time in the past.’”6 While it is possible that Job in verses 18-19, as 
in chapter 3, presents his audience with an imaginary scenario that describes 
how he would not have existed, I propose that at this point in the dialogue, the 
verses make better sense when they are understood as a protest against the fact 
that he will die in such a futile condition. Unlike Bildad, Job does not trust that 
he will sprout out again like a tree.”” That he will just die without having been 
judged according to his deeds, however, contradicts Job’s belief in God’s righ- 
teousness, and therefore he confronts God with the insignificance of his life at 
the moment of his soon-to-come death: what is the meaning of Job’s life when 
in the end it will be ‘as though he has not been, as though he were carried from 
belly to the grave’ (10:19)? 

Most translations and scholars read 10:20 as an echo of 7:16 and 7:19, and 
interpret it following the gere as a direct address of God: “My days are few, so 
desist (51m)! Leave me alone (mw), let me be diverted a while” (jPs).”8 How- 


phousness; it shines like darkness” and Seow (2013: 576): “A land whose flicker is as gloom, 
Pall and chaos, (A land) whose shining is as gloom.” 

74 See also Habel (1985: 201), Clines (1989: 251), and Mathewson (2006: 92). 

75 Mathewson (2006: 105): “Significantly, at almost the exact moment that Job’s conception 
of death seems to shift and Sheol begins to be conceived of negatively (10:18-22), Job 
employs the legal metaphor for the first time.” Mathewson elaborates on this idea in chap- 
ter 4 “Shifting death and the legal metaphor” of his study Death and Survival in the Book of 
Job: Desymbolization and Traumatic Experience; see especially § 4.3. 

76 E.g. NRSV: “(...) Would that I had died before any eye had seen me, and were as though I 
had not been, carried from the womb to the grave” (Job 1018-19). E.g. Kroeze (1961: 143), 
Fohrer (1963: 201), and Dhorme (1967 [1926]: 154). 

77 Cf. 8:16-19; see also § 3.3.3 on the tree metaphor in 14:7. 

78 E.g. Habel (1985: 181), Clines (1989: 222—223), and van der Lugt (1995: 125). 
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ever, if verses 18-19 are not taken as a death wish but, on the contrary, as an 
existential question on the futility of Job's existence at the moment of death, it 
is hard to imagine how being left alone would lighten up Job’s mood.”9 I there- 
fore propose that verse 20 is not a request, but a rhetorical question that invites 
the audience to confirm that Job finds himself in a dead-end situation: “Is it not 
the triviality of my life that comes to an end (57m)? If one turns away (mw?) 
from me, would I brighten up a little, (before I go and not return ...).” Now that 
Job’s life is ending in an unfortunate way and people are turning away from him, 
what reason is there to keep his spirits up? What can one hope for when it is 
no longer self-evident that “bodily existence in historical circumstances” is “the 
proper locus of the vindication of God and the fulfilment of man?” (Andersen 
1976: 168).8° 


2.3 Metaphors in Job 10:18-22 

Job has adopted Bildad’s advice to take God’s righteousness seriously, but once 
he has restored his belief in justification, he can no longer reconcile himself 
with death. I hold that Job 10:18-22 shows that Job’s experience of the incon- 
gruity between the trust in God and the harsh reality of his situation has 
changed his understanding of suffering. The following paragraphs bring into 
view how the source domains of visibility (10:18), existence (10:19) and light 
and darkness (10:20-22) establish a new conceptualization of Job’s state of 
affairs. 


2.3.1 Visibility (10:8) 

Job introduces the source domain of visibility in 10:8 to motivate his question 
on the reason of his existence: "}84N-N? PY) YU "INXYA ONIN 771 “But why 
did You bring me forth from the womb? I will expire while an eye does not see 
me.” While the noun pY ‘eye’ and the verb N85 ‘to see’ evoke the source domain 
of visibility, the clause "387.N-X) py) “and an eye does not see me” has Job as its 


79 According to Clines, ““Cheer” he cannot induce in himself because he knows his divine 
enemy is brooding over him (9:27, 32 as here); it is only God’s absence that would cheer 
him. The mood is the same as in 7:16” (1989: 251). For similar views see e.g. Hartley (1988: 
191) and Seow (2013: 584). I propose, however, that Job’s mood has changed since chapter 7, 
and that since chapter g his problem is no longer God's presence and attention, but God’s 
apparent absence and indifference in His role as judge. 

80 Ihave only borrowed Andersen's wording; Andersen actually uses the phrases to explicate 
the view that underlies Job’s desire for ‘a little comfort’: “His preference for a little comfort 
(20b) in this life points back to bodily existence in historical circumstances as the proper 
locus of the vindication of God and the fulfilment of man.” 
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topic and specifies that the metaphor concerns his being invisible.®! The source 
domain is neither linguistically signaled, nor extended beyond the clause, but 
as the concept of invisibility is elaborated on by the concept of nonexistence 
in verse 19 (see § 2.3.2 below), I consider it here as being deliberately used to 
conceptualize Job’s experience that he is not given recognition. 


BEING RECOGNIZED IS BEING SEEN8? 
being invisible is not being recognized, being overlooked 


In everyday life, people generally want to be seen. If one’s presence is not noted 
or if one’s voice is not heard, one may feel as if one is overlooked or consid- 
ered invisible.83 By stating that he will be considered invisible, Job pictures 
his fear that he will not be recognized and appreciated. His apparent invisi- 
bility at the end of his life contradicts with his trust in God. If it was God who 
brought him into life, how can it be explained that God allows his life to end 
without acknowledging all the efforts he made? What is the meaning of life and 
righteousness, when eventually nothing thereof is appreciated by either God or 
men? 

While overhearing Job’s address to God, the friends and the audience will 
understand that Job does not accept Bildad’s view that he can still be restored 
from his current very minimal condition (cf. 8:7).84 Job is convinced that he 


81 It must be recognized that my translation here implies that Job in 18b complains of the 
fact that he is currently not being seen and that he wishes that one would see him. See 
also my translation and remarks in § 2.2 above. In translations in which Job wishes in 18b 
that nobody would have seen him, the opposite is implied, namely that Job complains on 
the fact that he is currently being seen. 

82 The source domains of SEEING and RECOGNIZING are both contiguous and similar. In 
chapter 1, § 2.2.4, I referred to Steen’s proposal to understand similarity and contiguity as 
two independent scales. While verse 18 could suggest that Job is simply stating that he is 
not recognized, verse 19 elaborates on Job’s invisibility and explicitly signals the hypothet- 
ical nature thereof: “I will be as though (1Wx23) I have not been.” I therefore take the scale 
of similarity as more prominent: by picturing himself as if he is considered invisible, he 
points out the problem that his current situation causes that he is looked at as if he is no 
longer a person that should be taken into account. 

83 This is not to say that in special circumstances, one would rather be temporary invisible, 
for example, when onerous tasks need to be done. In this line it can be explained that Job 
had rather remained invisible than that he came into existence in chapter 3, and that he 
rather remained invisible than in the center of God’s attention in chapter 7. 

84 Cf. Yu (2011: 265): “In the context of the larger narrative, Job’s riposte to Bildad continues 
the pattern the author has established by the Eliphaz-Job skirmish, the presentation of 
a conventional sapiential explanation for suffering followed by its refutation.” Different 
from Yu who asserts that Job rejects “Bildad’s conventional legal metaphor of righteous 
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will die, but whereas he previously resigned to this fate, he now protests that 
he is not given recognition for the life that he has lived when he dies with a 
damaged body and without leaving anyone or anything behind. If the friends 
and the audience are willing to consider the scenario in which Job, despite his 
righteousness, dies in his current condition, they must acknowledge that this 
presents questions for one’s appraisal of life. What indeed is the meaning of 
life if one may not be recognized and if all may result in nothing? How is the 
possibility of such a scenario compatible with the belief in the righteousness 
of God? And what then is the use in living a good life?85 


2.3.2 Existence (10:19) 

Job fears that he will depart without being seen. In verse 19, the theme of visibil- 
ity is elaborated on with the theme of existence: 722? 12N TAX "NAN WD 
byr “I will be as though I have not been, as though I am carried from belly to 
the grave.’ The source domain of existence is evoked by both the verb m7 ‘to 
be’ (2x), and by the phrase 1299 pan ‘from belly to the grave’. That the meta- 
phor more specifically concerns Job’s nonexistence appears from the phrases 
TAX TNT Wo “I will be as though I have not been” and b98 7ap9 an 
“(I will be as though) I am carried from the belly to the grave” that both assert 
that Job’s life has not come into being. Because the comparison is marked by 
the compound preposition W83 ‘as though’ and because it is extended beyond 
the clause, the source domain of nonexistence is signaled as deliberately used. 


SIGNIFICANCE IS EXISTENCE 
being nonexistent is being insignificant, unsuccessful 


In verse 19, the concept of nonexistence serves to explain why Job asserts that 
he is considered invisible: Job cannot be seen by an eye, because it is as though 
he has not been and as though he has not come into existence. Elaborating 
on the idea of Job’s being invisible, the concept of being nonexistent literally 
brings into view why Job cannot be seen, but at the same time, it conceptual- 
izes Job as an inexistent, that is, an insignificant being. Job compares his current 
state to the state in which he came out of the belly and complains is that he sees 


divine judgeship,” (20: 265) I hold that Job exactly confirms the metaphor of God as 
judge, but that he dismisses Bildad’s conceptualization of people as plants that can be 
restored from nothing. 

85 In my view, it is at this point that Job arrives at the question with which the Adversary 
challenged God in 1:9: is Job indeed willing to hold on to his loyalty to God when he finds 
out that his perfect conduct may have been for nought? 
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no development, no progression, no advancement. At the end of his life, it will 
be as if life did not bring Job anything.®* With the concept of nonexistence, Job 
protests against the fact that his current condition makes it impossible for him 
to be recognized by his community both at this moment and after his death.8” 
If Job dies without leaving anyone or anything behind, there will be nothing 
that can testify of his righteousness; his fate cannot be distinguished from the 
fate of the wicked, and his name will not be remembered. 

It is difficult to accept that the righteous are swept away without judgment, 
but it is even more problematic when they are swept away at a moment that 
they are stripped from everything that they had accomplished during their life. 
The theme of insignificance presents the friends and the audience with another 
thorny issue that is overlooked by the hopeful perspectives offered so far. Given 
that they take one more step into the scenario that despite of his righteousness, 
Job dies in his current condition, how would that make them to reconsider their 
view on Job? Who will still believe that he is righteous? And that his community 
will remember him as a righteous one? 


2.3.3 Light and Darkness (10:20-22) 

After Job has presented the issue of lack of recognition in terms of invisibil- 
ity and nonexistence, he concludes that there is no reason for him to brighten 
up with only an encompassing darkness ahead of him. The source domain of 
light and darkness extends over verses 20-22: 3AN TY! mw 77 Sony ry VVIITNIN 
NOU YIN PDN 1] ANDY PIS MIN TWH PISS DWR NI) T28 DWR VVA TIAN] 
Sakina yah wT “Is it not trivial life come to an end? If one turns away from 
me, will I brighten up a little, before I go and not return to the land of darkness 
and deep darkness? The land of shining like dark gloom, of deep darkness and 
no order, it shines like dark gloom.’ The terms that refer to light and darkness 


86 Note that Job expressed a similar thought in 1:21 “And he said: ‘naked I came from my 
mother’s womb, and naked I will return there; the Lord gave and the Lord has taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’” While in the prologue, the nakedness metaphor allowed 
Job to resign to his fate, I propose that it is here, by reflecting on the implications thereof, 
that Job realizes that being insignificant is actually problematic for his recognition after 
death. 

87 With the similar wording V7 V7 89 WRNI “they have become as if they had never existed” 
the issue of the lack of recognition after death is also expressed in Sir 44:9: W8 D7 W1 
DANN OFA PA PA RY SWRI NIW WRI Inaw Ù TS “But among them were 
those of whom there is no remembrance, and they perished whenever they perished. They 
have become as if they had never existed, they and their children after them” (translation 
of Jeremy Corley (2008: 169); note that Sir 44:9 is listed as a quotation of Job 10:19 in Lange 
and Weigold (201: 311)). 
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are 352 ‘brighten up’ (v. 20),88 qwn ‘darkness’ (v. 21), nab} ‘deep darkness’ (v. 21- 
22), 7DW ‘shining’ (v. 22),89 59X ‘dark gloom (v. 22, 2x), and ya’ ‘to shine forth’. 
The source domain of light and darkness extends over several clauses and is 
referred to by different terms some of which are also repeated; as such, it can 
be taken as deliberately used. In these verses, it is used to conceptualize both 
Job’s mood and his evaluation of death. 


HAPPY IS LIGHT 
not brighten up is not being happy, not adopting a more positive atti- 
tude 


DEATH IS A PLACE OF DARKNESS 

death is a place of sleep, rest, and old age 

death is a negative place, a place where unsettled questions are 
obscured 


DEATH IS A PLACE OF LIGHT 
death is a positive place, a place that has shiny aspects 


With a rhetorical question, Job states that he is not planning to brighten up.°° 
The HAPPY IS LIGHT metaphor is a conventional metaphor in which the con- 
cept of light expresses that the emotion involved is evaluated as something 
positive.®! The concept of light is not specifically used to express the posi- 
tive evaluation of emotions, but as Kövecses notes: “Good things in general 
(like life) are metaphorically UP, LIGHT, WARM, and VALUABLE, while bad 
things (like death) are DOWN, DARK, COLD, and maybe also NONVALUABLE” 


88 The verb 352 ‘to brighten up, to be cheerful’ has been related to the Arabic root a (blj) ‘to 
shine, to dawn (morning, aurora); to be happy, be glad’ (cf. NIDOTTE Grisanti 1997a: 660; 
Wehr 1976: 71). Besides Job 10:20, it also occurs in Job 9:27, Psa 29:14, and Amos 5:9. 

89 On NDƏY ‘shining’ as a derivative of 7) ‘to shine’, cf. Ginsberg (1958: * 61—* 65) and Seow 
(2013: 593-594); on the :-ending, cf. GKC § gog. See also Gordis (1978: 115). 

go On this interpretation of verse 20, see also § 2.2. 

91 _Inhis study on the concept of light in the Old Testament, Reece categorizes the light met- 
aphors that are used to denote “an attitude of mind” within the category of LIGHT IS 
SUCCESS metaphors (Reece 1989: 132). On the mapping between LIGHT and SUCCESS, 
Reece comments: “the distance between vehicle and tenor is so great, no logical or experi- 
ential justification can bring them together. It is as though the grounding has been lost 
because of cultural or perceptual shifts. So to say, the Ancients could see the related- 
ness of light and success but not so the moderns. Whatever the tie, the metaphoric use of 
light to describe both positive mental attitudes and circumstances of prosperity became 
extremely common” (Reece 1989: 134). 
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(K6vecses 2008: 44). Saying that one will not brighten up is a very general 
manner of expressing that one’s mood will not become more positive. Even 
though the metaphor is common, it appears from the extension of the source 
domain of light and darkness into the following verses that it is deliberately 
chosen. 

Job’s statement that he will not brighten up is an upbeat for his depiction of 
death as a land of darkness. In the latter conceptualization two metaphors are 
combined, namely STATES ARE LOCATIONS, and DEATH IS DARKNESS. In the 
discussion on the LIFE IS LIGHT metaphor in § 1.3.1 in chapter 3, I already men- 
tioned Reece's proposal that the conceptualization of death as darkness has its 
origin in the associated experience of darkness and sleep, darkness and the end 
of daytime activity, and finally darkness and old age. When death is conceptu- 
alized as darkness, death is—depending of the context—pictured as involving 
unconsciousness, inactivity, and lack of sight. Although these states commonly 
evoke negative associations, Job imagined in chapter 3 that they would allow 
him to escape his suffering, and therefore, he evaluated darkness as something 
positive. Here in chapter 10, however, Job’s attitude toward death has changed. 
Now that he has come to think that a righteous God should somehow recognize 
human righteousness, there is a problem in being invisible and nonexistent at 
the moment of death, because death means an irrevocable departure into dark- 
ness that definitively leaves the question of recognition unsettled. In my view, 
Job does not protest against the darkness of death in that it involves that he will 
be unconscious, inactive or unable to see, but instead, against the fact that it 
causes his remembrance and his protest against the lack of God’s recognition 
to silently disappear from the scene. 

After death is conceptualized in verse 21 as a land of darkness, it is conceptu- 
alized in verse 22 as a land of light. Death is the land ‘of shining like dark gloom 
(of deep darkness and no order)’ and the land that ‘shines like dark gloom’. The 
root 4’y that underlies 7n5"p ‘shining’ refers to the glimmering of daybreak.” 
The verb y5 (hifil) ‘to shine, cause to shine’ denotes the shining of a light source 
or the shining appearance of God.93 The common positive interpretation of 
shining light is here, however, modified by its conceptualization in terms of 
dark gloom. According to Job, the ‘shiny’ aspects of Sheol are actually instances 
of the category of darkness: death may offer rest after service, it may be the pre- 
ordained destination for a dead-end life and it may allow him to escape God's 
attention, but eventually, the benefits of death all lead to the erasure of Job’s 


g2 Cf. Ginsberg (1958: 64*r), Gordis (1978: 15-116) and Seow (2013: 593). 
93 Cf. Job 3:4 and 37:15 for YƏ’ with a light source as subject, and Deut 33:2, Psa 50:2, 80:2, 94:1, 
and Job 10:3 for 95° with God as subject. 
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name from history and the covering up of his protest. Death does not shine like 
anew day; what Job earlier thought of as death’s brilliance he now understands 
to be as blinding as dark gloom. 

While Job in verses 20-22 expounds before God why he cannot change his 
current mood, he overloads his friends and audience with disorienting meta- 
phors of light and darkness.°* Job had been playing with the default interpre- 
tation of light as something positive and darkness of something negative when 
he stated in chapter 3 that he suffered from the former and longed for the lat- 
ter. In verses 20-22, however, Job holds on to the positive interpretation of light 
and to the negative interpretation of darkness, but he adds to the sense of dis- 
orientation, firstly, by using the same source domain to conceptualize both his 
mood and his evaluation of death, and secondly, by conceptualizing death in 
terms of light which in turn is conceptualized in terms of darkness. Whether 
or not one is able to keep up with Job’s chain of conceptualizations, at the end 
of chapter 10 it will be clear that for Job, there is light in neither life nor death, 
that he has no hope at all, and that he feels confronted with an encompass- 
ing darkness. To comfort Job and to offer him an alternative perspective, the 
friends and audience are urged to consider whether they agree that death is an 
all consuming cover-up, and if so, whether Job is right in considering that as 
problematic. 


2.3.4 Departure (10:21) 

In verses 20-22, Job’s conceptualization of death is dominated by the source 
domain of light and darkness, but in verse 21, this source domain is joined by 
the source domain of departure: PIX :nVI7¥1 TN PNR NWR X71 TYN DVI 
bakin yon DTT Nd) MAY Dak ina naw “Before I go and not return to the 
land of darkness and deep darkness? The land of shining like dark gloom, of 
deep darkness and no order, it shines like dark gloom.” Whereas the verbs 77 
‘to go’ and 31W ‘to return’ and the prepositional phrase p38" ‘to the land’ con- 
ceptualize death in terms of travelling, the phrase 21Wx Nd} specifies death as 
a journey that definitively leads away. Although the source domain of depar- 
ture is not extended, the use of the contrastive word pair 797 ‘to go’ and 11W ‘to 
return’ within one single clause marks the DEATH IS DEPARTURE metaphor as 
deliberately used. 


94 Greenstein cites Job 10:22 as an example of ‘tactical difficulty’ which involves that “the 
poet takes an ordinary usage and makes it strange for the purpose of defamiliarization— 
shaking the reader out of one’s expectations or routine” (Greenstein 2011: 193). 
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DEATH IS DEPARTURE 
death allows no return 


In verse 21, the specific characteristic of death as departure focused on is that it 
allows no return.” Job highlights this particular aspect because it is the irre- 
versibility of death—combined with the consuming force of its darkness— 
that he regards as a problem for the question of recognition.°® Once Job enters 
into the sphere of death, his fate is determined and it cannot be reconsidered 
thereafter. If Job dies in his current state, he foresees that the question of his 
righteousness will forever remain unresolved. 

With the argument of death as a land of no return, Job stresses the urgency 
of his case. He expects to die soon, and if God does not confirm his righteous- 
ness before he dies, he will be gone forever. In verses 18-22, Job addresses God, 
but his appeal may also urge the friends and the audience to reflect on their 
own position vis-a-vis the question concerned. Job protests against God’s lack 
of recognition, but where do the friends and audience stand in this question? 
Do they believe that Job is innocent, and if so, do they dare to testify for Job and 
will they continue to do so, even if God does not change his attitude and Job 
indeed dies?%” 


2.4 The Conceptualization of Suffering as a Lack of Hope—Part 11 

In 10:18-22, death cannot comfort Job anymore. Job is still convinced that he 
will soon die, but he does no longer accept his death in the acquiescent man- 
ner that he demonstrated in 1:21 and 7:1-11. Instead of picturing decay and death 
as matters that come with mortality, Job laments his current state. When he 
says that he feels like he is invisible and inexistent and that he will leave for 
death as a place of darkness, he does not use these metaphors with counter- 
intuitive positive associations as he did in chapters 3 and 7. The expectation 
that he will die with a damaged body and without leaving anyone or anything 
behind that can testify of his righteousness, makes him feel unrecognized and 
worthless, and the realization that death will put an end to his name and that it 


95 Cf. Lakoff (1989:11): “death is actually understood as a particular kind of departure, namely, 
a departure which is one way, with no return (...).” 

96 Note that the idea of the irreversibility of death also occurred in 7:9—10, but there Job was 
conceptualizing the impossibility of his physical restoration to reject Eliphaz’s assertion 
that there is a long life ahead of him (see §1.3.5). 

97 While the question of recognition is here brought before God, Job will come to elaborate 
on the friends’ role in recognizing him in 17:6-16 and 19:26-29 (see chapter 5), and on the 
audience's role in recognizing him in chapters 29-31 (see chapter 6). 
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will leave both the question of his righteousness and the question of the mean- 
ing of morality undecided, outweighs the positive effects of death that he was 
longing for in his earlier speeches. Job’s protest has shifted its focus: instead of 
being directed against the postponement of death, it now denounces the con- 
sequences of dying in a state in which he is not recognized. 

Job’s new understanding of his situation again affects his conceptualization 
of suffering. In chapter 7, when Job longed for death as the appropriate and 
inevitable conclusion of his present state and when he was waiting for his 
postponed death, he suffered from the experience that his life was nothing 
more than biding his time. In chapters 9-10, however, Job has re-established 
his belief in the righteousness of God. This hope allows him to adopt a more 
constructive attitude and to seriously approach God, but the introduction of 
the idea of a court setting with God as a righteous judge also made that Job 
can no longer consider death as a hidden treasure or an appropriate conclu- 
sion of his situation. In my view, it is only now that Job starts to suffer from 
the unrighteousness of the misfortune that he is given.9® As Job is not yet able 
to turn his belief in God’s righteousness into a hopeful perspective in life or 
death, he can only stand by helplessly while he waits for his death to confirm 
God’s unjust judgment and to relegate his name and the question of human 
morality into oblivion. In my view, the main source of Job's suffering at this 
point is that there is no single hopeful perspective that can offer him consola- 
tion.99 


3 The Conceptualization of Suffering in Job 14:4-12 


The incompatibility of his belief in God’s righteousness and the harsh reality of 
his condition have resulted in a temporal vacuum of meaningful perspectives. 
When Job in chapter 13 actually begins his case against God, it appears in 14:4- 
12 that it is no longer his personal lack of hope, but the general lack of hope 


98 It may seem quite straightforward that Job suffers from the idea that his misfortune is 
unjust. Note, however, that I hold that Job specifically suffers from the unrighteousness of 
his misfortune in the perspective of his approaching death. Dying without recognition is 
problematic, and therefore death is no longer a desirable option. 

99 Although it has been remarked by several commentators that Job’s picture of death here 
is more negative than before in chapters 3 and 7, 1018-19 is commonly read as a death 
wish (cf. § 2.2 above). As I propose that 10:18-19 are better understood as a lament on his 
current miserable state, I hold that Job no longer sets his hopes on death, and that this is 
precisely the reason that the main source of Job’s suffering in 10:18-22 is a complete lack 
of hope. 
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for humankind that has moved into the center of his attention. To explain this 
development, I firstly describe the main exchange of arguments in the last part 
of the first speech cycle. Next, I discuss the text of 14:4-12 and the metaphors 
that Job uses to conceptualize his situation. 


3.1 Job 14:4-12 in the Context of Job 1-15:16 

Job 11 Now that Job has adopted Bildad’s advice to take God’s righteousness 
seriously, and now that he no longer longs for darkness, it may seem as if Job 
again begins to find some more common ground with his friends. Zophar, how- 
ever, does not empathize with Job’s despair. He immediately points out the 
weakness of Job’s reasoning, namely that it assumes that Job is able to know 
that he is innocent (11:4).!°° Job himself has acknowledged that humans are 
fallible (cf. 10:3-6), so how can Job be so sure that he does not deserve his 
fate? In reaction to Job’s wish to appear before God to find proper judgment, 
Zophar goes along with imagining a meeting between Job and God. Instead of 
choosing Job’s side, however, Zophar presents the case from God’s perspective. 
If God were to meet Job in court, God would show Job that his self-knowledge 
is incomplete: if God were to reveal the things that Job was unaware of, Job 
would certainly recognize that God has already done him a favor by forget- 
ting some of his iniquity (1:5-6). Zophar thus implies that Job should take into 
account that there is knowledge that exceeds his human capacity and that he 
should consent that a meeting with God may not have the outcome that he 
imagined. 

Whereas Job was assuming that God would put him in the right, Zophar 
asserts that Job is not in the capacity to understand God’s reasoning (1:7-9). 
If Job agrees that before God his knowledge falls short, he should admit that 
he better gives up his attempt to understand God’s actions. Job must simply 
accept his fate, because he knows that God possesses supreme knowledge. If 
God imprisons, or if he assembles for judgment, He does so, because He knows 


100 Whereas Eliphaz speculated on human fallibility to uphold Job’s righteousness, Zophar 
infers Job’s guilt by combining the belief that God is righteous with the belief that God 
has knowledge that cannot be fathomed by humans. Yu (2011: 273) notes with Clines (1989: 
258) and Newsom (1996: 418) that Zophar is the first friend that explicitly states that Job 
has sinned. I agree that Zophar wants Job to accept that he is punished for wrong behav- 
ior, but in my view, Zophar’s main argument concerns the question of knowledge, and 
his main aim is to convince Job that he cannot actually know whether he is innocent. Cf. 
Seow (2013: 607): “To Zophar, Job has been much too sure he is innocent and does not 
deserve suffering. Job thinks he can be proven right, if only he were given his day in court. 
To Zophar, however, such a view of God does not sufficiently acknowledge divine tran- 
scendence.” 
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that iniquity is done (11:11). Compared to God who knows everything, humans 
are empty and hollow: ‘a colt of a wild ass’! will only become intelligent when 
he is ‘born human’ (11:12), that is, when he overcomes his natural instincts and 
enters the process of civilization.!° 

As Zophar is convinced that the knowledge of humans is insignificant and 
that it is inevitable that God’s actions are beyond them, Zophar can only advice 
Job to direct his heart and stretch out his hands to God (11:13).!3 Once Job has 
re-established himself as solid and unafraid (11:15), he will decide to forget his 
misery!4 and to remember his suffering as water that has passed away (11:16).!05 
Heavy weather may seem destructive when one is in the middle of it, but it 
can be looked back on as having washed away the dirt and fertilized the land: 
because the world shines at its best when the water has left (11:17), Job will not 
remember his misery with anger or frustration. Zophar is convinced that the 
positive results that will go forth from Job’s confrontation with trouble will out- 
weigh his negative experience of it. 

The problem of Job’s lack of hope on restoration will be resolved when Job is 
prepared to look at the world with new eyes: when he decides to leave his trou- 
ble behind, he will regain trust that there is hope and he will be able to find 
rest (11:18-19). According to Zophar, it is the capability to shift away one’s atten- 
tion from misfortune that distinguishes the righteous from the wicked: “but the 
eyes of the wicked will fail; when refuge perishes from them, their hope is the 
exhalation of life” (11:20).!96 


101 With Driver and Gray I understand 81 VY as an apposition, with “y denoting the genus, 
and 85 the species” (1921: 2:71). 

102 As Hartley remarks on Job 11:12: “The interpretation of this verse tends to polarize around 
two opposing views. Either the proverb teaches that the most stupid, obstinate person can 
be changed, or it affirms human incorrigibility” (Hartley 1988: 198); for different interpre- 
tations, see also Driver and Gray (1921: 2:70-71). With Driver and Gray I follow Rashi and 
ibn Ezra in interpreting the verse according to the first view. For my interpretation of this 
verse, see also chapter 6, § 2.1. 

103 Zophar’s strategy is similar to that of Bildad in Job 8: they both try to convince Job that his 
preoccupation with suffering and death is useless, and that the only thing he can actually 
do is changing his attitude. 

104 Note that N2W ‘to forget’ is understood as being the result of a deliberate decision, cf. TwoT 
“Forgetting is not simply a psychological act of having a thought pass from one’s conscious- 
ness, a temporary or permanent lapse of memory” (Hamilton 1980: 922). Job will decide 
to forget his suffering, like God has decided to forget some of Job’s sin (cf. 11:6). 

105 The metaphor of water that passes away is also used by Job in 6:15 to describe the treach- 
erous behavior of the friends. Whereas Job understood the water as something positive 
and its passing away as negative, Zophar here uses the metaphor the other way around: 
once the water/trouble is gone, the world will shine anew. 

106 Cf. Clines: “For Zophar in this speech, it is not death, not even premature death, not divine 
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Job 12-14 By introducing the theme of wisdom, Zophar casted doubt on Job's 
innocence and especially on his knowledge thereof. The most obvious thing for 
Job to do is to turn the tables: if Zophar claims that Job’s knowledge falls short, 
then what about Zophar’s own knowledge? How can Zophar know better, or 
anyone else for that matter, if the reasoning of all humans is subjected to the 
same limits as Job’s?!°” As Job points out to his friends: “I have an understand- 
ing as you have, I am not inferior to you, and whoever is not like these?” (12:3). 
To prove that he indeed knows what his friends know, Job shows that he can 
predict their reasoning namely, that on the one hand they consider Job as a 
joke, and that they look at his ruin with contempt, because they believe mis- 
fortune ‘is ready for the ones who slip their feet’ (12:4-5), while on the other 
hand, they accept an apparent lack of punishment of the wicked (12:6) with 
the argument that everything is always part of God’s plan (12:7-10).!08 Accord- 
ing to the friends, every state of affairs reflects God’s judgment. Because God 
knows whom He punishes, and because in the end, the wicked will not sur- 
vive, the friends condemn any agitation about what appears to be wrong in the 
world. 

To Job, the reasoning of the friends is wrong. Instead of making their own 
judgment, the friends ascribe what they do not understand to the unfath- 
omable knowledge of God.!°9 Job wants the friends to adopt a more critical 
attitude. Like the palate tastes the food, the friends must try the words that they 
are saying to Job (12:11)."° They must try them for themselves, and not simply 


punishment, not physical illness that is the true punishment they endure. It is that, unlike 
the righteous man of vv 18-19, they lose confidence” (1989: 271). 

107 Cf. Yu: “If God is a supreme sage whose dealings with human affairs is shrouded in mys- 
tery, impenetrable to human decipherment, then how can Zophar claim to know that Job’s 
plight signifies that God has exercised mercy, exacting from Job less punishment than he 
deserves?” (Yu 201: 276). 

108 With e.g. Newsom (1996: 426-427) and Seow (2013: 621), I read verses 5-6 as Job’s repre- 
sentation of the reasoning of the those who are not confronted with misfortune. Because 
of the occurrence of singular suffixes, verses 7-10 are generally recognized as “Job’s ironic 
restatement of the Friends’ injunction addressed to him (...)” (Gordis 1978: 137, see also 
Clines 1989: 292 and Newsom 1996: 427-428). 

109 Job 12:11-13:2 is often understood as a “parodic performance of a wisdom discourse” (New- 
som 1996: 428); see also Seow (2013: 625-628). I agree that Job adopts a certain manner of 
speaking to cast doubt on the manner of reasoning of his friends, but in my view, his main 
aim is to explore how he can escape destructive traditional thought schemes and how he 
can relate his belief in God’s wisdom and control to his belief in humanity’s free will and 
morality. 

110 Compare the JUDGMENT IS TASTE metaphor in 6:4-7 (cf. §1.1 above). Like he tasted Elip- 
haz’s account on unintentional sin and considered it tasteless, Job now asks the friends to 
taste their own argumentation and to consider the consequences thereof. See, however, 
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accept them because they have been handed down for generations (12:12).! 
Assuming that the friends will agree with him that in the end, God alone is the 
one who possesses the ultimate wisdom and strength (12:13), Job asks them to 
consider whether this involves that what is subjected to God’s will, must go the 
way that God has set out (12:14-15). If the friends believe that God’s omniscience 
and omnipotence entails that God determines everything, do they indeed con- 
clude that God's subjects are denied their own choice or their own perspective, 
and that God’s responsibility includes both the one who goes astray and the 
one who leads astray (12:16)?! 

In verses 17-21, Job illustrates that such a view does not correspond to real- 
ity. To show that God cannot be made responsible for everything, Job gives 
the example of a society of which the elite is led away, and he asks: if the 
counselors and priests are brought down, does this indeed affect the critical 
faculty of judges and firmly seated? If the ones who are trusted are deprived 
of speech, does this indeed entail the elders lose their taste? While authorities 
are necessary to represent and maintain what is good and what is bad, their 
disappearance does not need to result in moral disorientation of the people." 
Even if God were to take the authorities away, the people that are left behind 
would know what to do; their personal actions do not depend on what happens 
to their authorities. The going astray of authorities does not need to imply that 
the people’s judgment is led astray. 

Job concludes his reflection on the responsibility of God and the responsibil- 
ity of people by pointing out that in this regard, the idea of hidden knowledge 
as presented by Zophar (cf. 1:7-9) runs the risk of making right what is wrong. 
If God indeed were to uncover deep things out of darkness, this would over- 
shadow the human ability to discern between what is good and bad (12:22). As 
a result this God would be one who both makes great and destroys, and who 
takes away the sense of the leaders without offering them orientation so that 
they grope around in the dark (12:23-25). While Job believes that God controls 


Clines (1989: 295) and Van Hecke (2011a: 341-345) for interpretations of 12:11 as an alleged 
quotation of the friends. 

111 With JPs and wrsv, I read 12:12 as a rhetorical question. 

112 Cf. Wolfers: “At this point Job feels that he has proved conclusively that everything that 
happens on earth does so by the will and act of the Lord—a defin[i]tive statement of 
the omnipresence of God in history and a metaphysical rejection of free will” (Wolfers 
1995: 101). I agree with Wolfers that Job asserts in verse 16 that God is omnipotent, but in 
my view, verses 17—21 and 22-25 show that Job precisely seeks to investigate how such an 
understanding of God relates to the possibility of free will. 

113 Compare also 9:24 where Job asserted that the blinding of the judges must not hand over 
the land in the hands of the wicked, cf. § 2.1 and n. 63 above. 
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everything, he refuses to believe that people are but puppets on a string: he is 
convinced that people have the ability to know what is right and wrong, and 
therefore he rejects the idea of hidden knowledge that allows people to uncrit- 
ically accept everything that comes on their way. 

By taking over the theological manner of speaking of the friends, Job shows 
that he has heard and understood their reasoning, but that he rejects it as a 
too easy and dangerous solution. In the end, Zophar did not offer Job a con- 
clusive argument that he should take into account, and therefore Job con- 
tinues with the plan that he introduced in 9:32-35. After Job has tried once 
more to convince his friends that they should recognize that he speaks the 
truth and that they better keep silent if they only try to argue that what is 
wrong is right (13:4-12), he announces to them that he will go to court (13:13— 
17). 

Job described in his previous speech how he imagined to speak to God from 
the bitterness of his soul (cf. 10:1-2, see §2.1 above), but now he has truly 
prepared his case and actually starts it (13:18-22)."4 Job begins his plea with 
requesting God to disclose what he has done wrong and with suggesting that 
in view of his insignificant and transient state, it is futile that God would strive 
for persecution (13:23-28). After restating his view on human nature (14:1-3), 
Job appeals to God by wishing for the pure to be distinguished from the defiled 
(14:4)45 and for him to be temporary concealed in Sheol (14:13). Job elabo- 
rates the first wish with a further explanation (14:5-6) and an exposition on 
the mortality of humans (14:7-12), and the second with a description of how 
he would act if it came true (14:14-17). After Job has briefly opened up two 
hopeful scenarios, he concludes his plea with underlining God’s responsibility 
in the matter of the lack of hope that is involved when humans die (14:18- 
22). 


Job15:1-16 Inhis response to Zophar, Job asked the friends to taste their advice 
and to reconsider whether this is what they would say if they imagine that they 
themselves would appear before God: would the friends dare to look God in 
the eye and say what they said to Job? In reaction to Job’s rejection of their 
words, Eliphaz answers in chapter 15 with a reflection on his role of comforter. 
Even if he understands the point of Job’s reasoning, he does not agree with 
it: 


114 I follow Hartley (1988: 205), Van Hecke (20114: 252-253), and Yu (2011: 275) in dividing this 
speech into an address to the friends (12:1-13:17) and an address to God (13:18-14:22). 
115 On this interpretation of 14:4, see § 3.2 below. 
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Proving a reasoning is of no use, when it are words by which one can- 
not profit; furthermore you annul fear, and you restrain the prayer before 
God.U6 


Job 15:3-4 


Eliphaz does not trust Job’s words (15:5-6), and he rejects them with the same 
reasoning that Job used to reject Zophar’s words (cf. 12:3): neither the friends, 
nor Job can claim to know more than the other (15:7-9). After doing away with 
the claim to wisdom as a non-argument, Eliphaz urges Job to reconsider the 
value of tradition (15:10-11) and to adopt a more humble attitude (15:12-16), and 
thus he brings back the discussion to the same themes with which he started it 
in chapter 4. 


3.2 Job 14:4-12: Text and Translation 

When Job starts his case against God, his reflection on the temporary nature of 
humanity (14:1-3) motivates Job to present God with two wishes (14:4-12 and 
14:13-17) that open up scenarios that would enable a less negative perspective 
on death. Especially in his first wish in verses 4-12 it becomes clear that Job has 
broadened his personal problem with recognition and death (cf. 10:18-22) into 
a general question that concerns humankind. 


Job 14:4-12 


STAN N? NACA TINY TAA 

Daw? NPT DY PPT PN TRR PwTN-TSDA PA DYNN ON 
sia Paws AYA TY DIN VIDNA MDW 

IND N? IAI pen TW MTOR MPH pH? wr°a 

HVY nag AVA Ww PRI P_P-ON 

‘poring Typ NYD) Ma DA MWA 

PNI DIN YI WoL NAAN 10 

WII WAN OA OTN 11 

OMN NIND wD? NY DAW ADA TD DIDNT ASW WNI 12 


oO AN aun A 


116 Job 15:3 is often translated as a rhetorical question that serves to assert that Job does not 
behave as a wise one: “Should he [a wise one] argue with useless talk, With words that 
are of no worth?” (jps). The verb Nin, however, is an infinitive absolute, and therefore I 
propose to read it as the subject of a nominal clause (cf. GK § 13b). In this reading, verse 3 
presents a pragmatic perspective on the evaluation of arguments: even if there is truth 
in Job’s words—but this one cannot know, cf. 15:7-g—they should be rejected because 
they are not constructive. As I show below in chapter 5, § 3.1, Eliphaz elaborates on this 
pragmatic approach in 22:6-9. 
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4 Othat the pure be distinguished from the defiled, 
that it be not one! 
5 Even if!” his days are determined, 
the number of his months is with You: 
when You set his limit, he will not pass. 
6 Look away from him so that he will cease, 
so that he can accept as a hireling his day. 
7 For there is hope for a tree: 
if it is cut down it will renew, its shoots will not cease; 
8 if its root grows old in the earth, 
or if its stem dies in the dust, 
9 atthe scent of water it will bud, 
and make branches as a plant, 
10 buta man that dies is prostrate, 
a mortal expires, and where is he? 
11 Waters disappear from the sea, 
and a river that dries up remains dry, 
12 so a man lies down and does not rise, 
until the heavens are no more they will not wake up, 
nor will they be roused from their sleep. 


In verses 4-12, the main difficulties concern the meaning of verse 4, the intent 
of verses 5—6, and the connection between verses 11-12. Verse 4 is commonly 
translated as “Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean one? No one!” 
(jes). In this sense, the verse is explained as referring to the impossibility 
for humans to be morally perfect. While this assertion does not seem self- 
evident in Job’s mouth," it must be noted that the expression Įm "in all its 
other occurrences in the Book of Job and in the Hebrew Bible is not translated 
asa literal question (‘who will give?’) but as an exclamatory question that serves 
to expresses a wish (‘ʻo would that, ‘if only’).!2° Recognizing the illocutionary 
function of 10 °), Clines interprets verse 4 as 


117 On the concessive interpretation of DX as ‘even if, even though’, cf. JM §171d. 

118 E.g. Dhorme (1967 [1926]: 196), Habel (1985: 240), and Clines (1989: 326). 

119 See Job 4:17 where Eliphaz introduced the idea of the moral imperfection as an explana- 
tion for inexplicable suffering, and Job 6:4-7, where Job rejected this proposal as tasteless 
(see §1.1 above). 

120 So also Seow (2013: 684). On 10 “N as an exclamatory question that expresses a wish, see 
JM §163d and GKC §151b. 
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expressing a hopeless wish (...) that human nature could be otherwise, 
and that one example of a “pure being” (generally speaking) could be dis- 
tinguished from the mass of the “impure” (...). 

CLINES 1989: 326 


In his translation “Who can make the unclean into the clean? No one!” (Clines 
1989: 277), however, the desiderative force of verse 4 is lost when TNX 85 ‘not 
one, no one’ is understood as an answer to the preceding question. Because 
exclamatory questions are normally not followed by an answer, I argue with 
Wolfers that it is more likely that THX N5 is in apposition with 1m 7”, and that 
verse 4 is better translated as “O that the pure be distinguished from the defiled, 
that it be not one!,”!#! the sense of the verse being that “Job wishes that God 
would show some discrimination between good and bad men” (Wolfers 1995: 
479)? 

The interpretation of verse 4 as a wish for a discrimination between the good 
and the bad allows that verses 5-6 are understood as Job’s thoughts on what 
this would entail: it is a fact that the life of humans is determined in the sense 
that it cannot be extended forever, but what Job asserts is that in the end, the 
number of one’s months is in God’s hands, so that God may decide to change 
it and set the limit that one cannot pass (14:5). Job’s request to God to “look 
away from him [i.e. man in general] so that he will cease, so that he can accept 
as hireling his day” (14:6) therefore aims at establishing God’s recognition of 
one’s moral record by asking for God’s active role in determining the moment 
of one’s death.!?3 The death of the righteous should not be at the mercy of an 


121 Cf. Wolfers (1995: 334): “Would that the pure were distinguished from the defiled! Not 
blent!” For an alternative understanding of TX N5 as ‘not one’, see Seow (2013: 684). 

122 Cf. Job 9:22: “It is all one I therefore say, He finishes the blameless and the wicked.” Job came 
to the conclusion that God does not discriminate between good and bad as he recognized 
that righteousness does not protect one from suffering or dying an accidental death (see 
§ 2.1 above). 

123 With Wolfers (1995: 398) and Seow (2013: 686), I hold that DT ‘that he may cease’ in 
14:6 can be taken in the sense of ‘ceasing to be, coming to an end, i.e., ‘passing away’, cf. 
BDB 293.11. Note that 7n in the same sense is found in 14:7. As it is mostly thought that 
this sense does not fit the context, it has been proposed to read 14:6 in line with 716 and 
10:20 (qere), and to emend the yiqtol YTM) so that it is read as the imperative YTM ‘and 
cease!’ (e.g. Dhorme 1967 [1926 ]:197-198, Gordis 1978: 148, Pope #1973:107, Hartley 1988: 230 
and Clines 1989: 277). Alternatively, 9771 has been understood in the sense of ‘cease from 
being troubled’ (cf. 14:1), i.e. ‘that he may rest’ (so e.g. JPS (1917), NBG, SVV). With regard 
to the latter suggestion it must be noted that in 3:17, Job used the image of the wicked 
that ‘cease from troubling’ (139 T0) to picture the state of rest that is found in Sheol, 
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arbitrary determination of one’s days, but instead, the pure should be granted 
a death at a point that they may look at their life with resignation and with the 
feeling that their state of service is being recognized.!*+ 

In the tree comparison in verses 7-10 is becomes clear why Job wishes that 
God recognizes the efforts of the righteous by using his capacity to provide a 
proper moment of death. Unlike trees, people cannot be restored from death. 
Exactly because death is irreversible, it is necessary that acknowledgment is 
given before the moment of death. If people were like trees, they could hope for 
a second chance or for a change of fortunes, but as this is not the case, humans 
can only comfort themselves with what they leave behind at the moment of 
their death. After verses 7—10, verses 11-12 are often understood as a second 
comparison: “The waters of the sea fail, And the river dries up and is parched. 
So man lies down never to rise (...)” (JPS). It has repeatedly been pointed out 
that the comparison cannot be between the sea and river on the one hand, and 
humans on the other, because vast bodies of water are unlikely to disappear, 
while humans are destined to sleep an eternal sleep.?5 If humans are not com- 
pared to a sea or a river, another possibility is that the irreversibility of human 
death is compared to the irreversibility of the evaporation of water}2° but more 
often, it has been proposed that the running dry of substantial waters is pic- 
tured to underline the even greater improbability of people waking up from 
death.!2” 

Even if these latter interpretations are imaginable, I argue for an alternative 
explanation that takes a starting point in the meaning of water as it was pic- 
tured in the comparison in verses 7-10. In the tree metaphor, water represents 
the source of life that enables the tree to revive and humans to be restored. If 
the availability of water pictures the promise of life, its counterpart, that is, the 
lack of water, represents the risk of death. I therefore suggest, like Gordis and 
Clines, that the comparison is not between humans, on the hand, and the sea 
and the river, on the other hand, but that the similarity concerns the disappear- 
ance of water. However, whereas Gordis and Clines explain that the drying up 


cf. NIDOTTE (Hill 1997: 26); it can therefore be questioned whether a cessation of trouble 
indeed refers to a state of rest during life on earth. 

124 On this interpretation of the LIFE IS SERVICE metaphor, see § 3.3.2 below; on this meta- 
phor, see also § 3.1.1 above. 

125 E.g. Dhorme (1967 [1926]: 200), Horst (1968: 209), Hartley (1988: 234) and Clines (1989: 329); 
Habel (1985: 241), however, reads 14:11 as quoting Isa 19:5, and as such, he does not consider 
it as a problem that the disappearance of sea and rivers is not a very common event. 

126 E.g. Gordis (1978: 149) and Clines (1989: 329). 

127 E.g. Dhorme (1967 [1926]: 200), Horst (1968: 209) and Hartley (1988: 234). For a more elab- 
orate argumentation on this position, see Van Hecke (2011a: 206-210). 
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of water pictures the irreversibility of death, I propose that it represents death 
as the result of God’s intervention (see § 3.3.4 below). With this understanding 
of the water metaphor I choose to read verses 1-12 as a comparison in which 


God’s active role in the drying up of waters is mapped to the event of people's 
death.!28 


3.3 Metaphors in Job 14:4-12 

After Job has rejected the friends’ stoic attitude by arguing that people are 
expected to take responsibility for their own decisions, Job takes his personal 
issue with the lack of recognition to a higher level. It is not just Job’s personal 
righteousness, but human morality as such that is at stake when God does not 
recognize one’s efforts at the face of death.!2° To show how Job in 14:4-12 pic- 
tures the lack of hope as a matter that concerns all humans, I discuss in the 
following paragraphs the source domains of boundary (14:5), service (14:6), tree 
(14:7-10), water (14:1-12), and sleep (14:12). 


3.3.1 Boundary (14:5) 

When Job begins to explain what he envisions by his wish that the pure are dis- 
tinguished from the impure (14:4), he introduces in verse 5 the source domain 
of boundaries: Tia? 89) mwy PPO IPN JAX PWIND ry OY OX “Even if his 
days are determined, the number of his months is with you: when you set his 
limit, he will not pass.” In this verse the source domain of boundary is referred to 
by the verbs pn (pass.) ‘to be decided, to be determined’ and 33% ‘to pass over, 
through’, and by the noun pn ‘boundary, limit.!3° Because the source domain 


128 Van Hecke (2011a: 206-208) argues that the waw at the beginning of verse 12a should not 
be understood as a waw of comparison (cf. GKC § 161a, JM §174h), firstly, because the mean- 
ing of the comparison is problematic, and secondly, because 11a has no fronted constituent 
and thus displays another syntactic structure than 12a. In my view, however, the meaning 
of the comparison is not a problem if it is taken as a comparison between events. Pre- 
cisely the position of 07/2 after the verb can be taken as a signal that it does not function 
as a comparative or contrastive topic. Note also that ub is syntactically parallel to 12a. 

129 Cf. Job 14:3: “Itis also on this one [i.e. mortals in general | that you open your eyes, when you 
bring me into judgment with you.” Whereas this verse is often understood as a rhetorical 
question that underlines the absurdity of God’s attention to humans who are transient 
(cf. 7:17, e.g. Clines 1989: 325), I propose that Job rather intends to point out that God’s 
dealings with him cannot be dissociated from God’s dealing with mortals in general. 

130 The noun pf often occurs in cultic and legal contexts, but it is also used to refer “to the 
order God has imposed on his creation, i.e., the boundaries of the waters (Job 26:10; 38:10; 
Prov 8:29), regulation of rains and the seasons (Job 28:26; Jer 5:24), and heavenly bodies 
(Job 38:33; Jer 31:35, 36; 33:25)” (NIDOTTE, Enns 1997: 2:250-251). I take it here in this latter 
sense. Compare also de Joode (2015: 201, 203). 
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extends beyond the clause, and because it is elaborated on by assigning God an 
active role in it, the LIFE IS A RESTRICTED SPACE metaphor can be regarded 
as deliberately used.!3! 


LIFE IS A RESTRICTED SPACE 
setting the limit is determining the length of life 
passing the boundary is passing away 


The conceptualization of sTaTEs in terms of LOCATIONS is commonly used to 
speak about the transition from one state into another.'°? Job uses it here to 
draw the attention to the boundary of life. It is not for the first time that Job 
observes that life must come to an end, and also here it is not something that 
he protests against: Job is very much aware of the fact that people cannot live 
forever—this was already implied when he conceptualized life as a day and as 
a fabric in chapter 7. Here in chapter 14 Job returns to this matter to take it as a 
starting point to think about the pure-impure distinction. Job asserts about the 
boundary of human life that it is controlled by God. As God is the one who con- 
trols this boundary, Job wishes that God uses His power and that He employs it 
to choose a proper moment for the righteous to die (see § 3.3.2). Even though it 
has been assumed by all participants throughout the entire discussion? that 
God decides on the moment of death, it is only here that it is introduced as a 
topic of discussion and that Job reflects on it as part of his thinking about God’s 
responsibility in maintaining the moral order. 

Job pictures God’s control over the boundary of human life as a means that 
can be employed to recognize one’s moral efforts. Whereas Eliphaz suggested 
in 5:24-26 that the proper moment for the righteous to die is the moment that 
life has been lived to the fullest, it can be supposed that for Job it would at 
least involve that the righteous do not die ‘when an eye does not see them’ and 
‘when they are as if they have not been’ (10:18-19). By focusing on God’s respon- 
sibility in setting the limit of one’s life, Job’s audience is challenged to consider 
the question of recognition at the moment of death from a less personal angle: 


131 On the use of the concept of boundaries in the book of Job, see de Joode (2015: 63-82). 

132 Cf. Lakoff (1993: 219-222) on STATES ARE LOCATIONS as an instance of the event structure 
metaphor. 

133 Forexample, when Job argued that God should let him die, because life is intolerable when 
feeling like being imprisoned (3:20-26, cf. chapter 3, §1.4) and having arrived at life's end 
(71-1, cf. §1.4 above), and when Eliphaz and Bildad tried to convince Job that God does 
not cut off the righteous (4:7), and that one who keeps his connection with God will cer- 
tainly sprout out again (8:16-19, cf. § 2.1 above). 
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taking into account that one is realistic about the limitations of human nature, 
what should be the moment that God should let one die? What are the condi- 
tions that would enable the righteous to die in peace? 


3-3-2 Service (14:6) 

To explain what the conditions of a peaceful death for the righteous should 
include, Job introduces in verse 6 the source domain of service: YTY PUN NYW 
jn? Vaw gT w “Look away from him so that he will cease, so that he can 
accept as a hireling his day.” The source domain of service is evoked by the noun 
ov ‘hireling’, and as it is signaled by the preposition 9 ‘as, like’, it is categorized 
as a deliberately used metaphor. 


LIFE IS SERVICE 
accepting one’s day is being at peace with the outlook of death 
accepting one’s day is being at peace with one’s relation to God 


When Job used the LIFE IS SERVICE metaphor in 7:1-3, he did so to explain that 
he felt like he had been serving his term as a loyal servant, and to argue that at 
the end of his service, he should be given death as a proper reward. Here in 
14:6, however, Job draws the attention to the hireling’s service and his accep- 
tance thereof. According to Gerleman in TLOT, the basic meaning of the verb 
nX is ‘to accept’!54 and whereas it is mostly used as involving a positive evalua- 
tion (“to find something good, be pleased with something”), it also occurs with a 
neutral or negative appraisal (“to let something come to one, to (have to) accept 
something as one’s portion’) (Gerleman 1997: 1259-1260).!°5 As a hireling is not 
typically understood as someone who takes his working day as something that 
he genuinely enjoys,!® I read the verb here in its latter sense. What Job wishes 


134 “The original context of the expression may be sought in the distribution of plunder or 
inheritance; recipients could find the portions distributed to them to be either good or 
poor, either be pleased to accept them or reject them” (Gerleman 1997: 1259). 

135 Whereas e.g. HALOT (Köhler and Walter 1994-2000: 1280-1282) and NIDOTTE (VanGe- 
meren 1997: 31185-188) assume the existence of NX 1 ‘to be pleased with’ and NX 11 
‘to pay, redeem’, Gerleman holds in TOT that this division “rests on weak etymological 
foundations and cannot withstand a semasiological examination,’ and that “[t]he few 
instances of rsh 11 may be subsumed without effort into the semantic scope of rsh I with 
the basic meaning “to accept,” with the distinction that, instead of a positive, an indefinite 
or negative assessment comes to light here (...)” (Gerleman 1997: 1259). 

136 As Clines adheres to the interpretation of 187 as including a positive evaluation, he pro- 
poses that it should be understood as being used ironically: “The point is rather that the 
little “pleasure” or “comfort” (10:20) that remains for a person in Job’s position is compara- 
ble to the necessitous lot of the day-laborer. Who ever heard of a “hired laborer 


nu 


enjoying” 
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then is that God ensures that at the moment of death, the righteous are enabled 
to look back at their life with satisfaction and with the expectation that God will 
give them some credit for their efforts. 

Job’s scenario that the righteous are enabled to accept death as the hireling 
accepts his day, envisions a less glorious recognition for the righteous than 
Eliphaz did in 5:24-26 (see §1.1 above). By taking a realistic stance toward the 
temporality of life (14:5) and a humble stance toward one’s recognition (14:6), 
Job tries to find the minimal requirements that according to him would allow 
the righteous to die in peace. The modesty of Job’s proposal to God should 
strike the audience: depending on whether they are willing to accept Job’s sin- 
cerity, it may evoke their sympathy, but at least, it challenges them to reflect 
on their own ideas on what the recognition of the righteous could consist 
of. 


3.3.3 Tree (14:7-10) 

Job wished that in the face of death, God would enable the righteous to be rec- 
onciled with their fate. In verses 7-10, he explains this wish by pointing out 
the difference between a man and a tree: om TY] MDR Mpa py? wD 
hyp AWD] Ms Ov TID W nia par ww PWF pppoe DTD No inp 
PRI OTN yi WO Min? aay) :yorina “For there is hope for a tree: if it is cut 
down it will renew, its shoots will not cease; if its root grows old in the earth, 
or if its stem dies in the dust, at the scent of water it will bud and make 
branches as a plant, but a man that dies is prostrate, a mortal expires, and 
where is he?” The source domain of the tree can be understood as deliber- 
ately used because it extends over several clauses and because it is referred 
to by the nouns py ‘tree’ (14:7), NRI’ ‘shoot’ (14:7), WWW ‘root’ (14:8), Y13 ‘stem’ 
(14:8), and yp ‘branches’ (14:9) and by the verb ma (hiphil) ‘to bud, bring into 
bloom’. 


HUMANS ARE NOT TREES 
the human connection to God is not like a tree’s connection to water in 
that it does not enable restoration from death 


The HUMANS ARE TREES metaphor was introduced by Bildad when in 8:16- 
19 he tried to offer Job hope by reminding him of the fact that even though 
his current condition may suggest a nearby end, he will certainly be restored 


his work? The term has an irony in it, as if Job were to say, I will snatch what pleasure I 
can—if any!—from the days that are left to me” (1989: 327). 
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if he ensures his connection with God (cf. § 2.1).!8” By bringing into view how 
a tree may survive destruction, age, and even death, Job, however, points out 
that the conceptualization of people in terms of trees has its limits. Like trees, 
people may be restored after being struck down, but in the end, water cannot 
bring humans back to life. People, like flowers (cf. 14:2), will cease and be gone 
forever.!38 The HUMANS ARE TREES metaphor may offer hope for a temporary 
recovery, but the hope for a life after death that is there for a tree, is not there 
for humanity. Job does not reject the use of the HUMANS ARE TREES metaphor 
as such (cf. 29:19), but by bringing into view its limits he is able to clarify that 
the lack of hope of humans that he here wants to focus on, is the lack of hope 
for a future after death. 

Just as Job does not protest against the fact that human life is temporary 
(14:5, cf. § 3.3.1), he does not protest against the fact that for humans there is 
no future after death (14:7-12). What Job wants his audience to understand is 
that the irrevocability of death is a problem for those who are not recognized 
for their efforts at the moment of death. Job thus translates his personal expe- 
rience of not being recognized while being confronted with the encompassing 
darkness of death (10:18-22, cf. § 2.4 above) into an issue that concerns people 
in general. His exposition presents his audience with a clear and impersonal 
reasoning: those who—like Zophar—have been reluctant to be affected by the 
disorientating imagery of light and darkness, can hardly disagree with Job that 
life is limited, that the end of human life is in God’s hands and that there is no 
life after death. Now is the audience also ready to acknowledge what is at stake, 
and does it agree with Job’s request to God that He should take his responsibil- 
ity in ensuring one’s recognition at the moment of death? And if not, are there 
yet other perspectives to offer, now that Job has strategically put the tree met- 
aphor out of action? 


137 On the HUMANS ARE TREES metaphor in the Hebrew Bible, see Stordalen (2000: 89-90), 
and on the concept TREE in the Hebrew Bible, see Nielsen (1989: 74-85). The HUMANS 
ARE TREES metaphor is an instance of the HUMANS ARE PLANTS metaphor. For other 
examples of the HUMANS ARE PLANTS metaphor in the book of Job, see Palmer (1906: 
15-16, 24-26). On the HUMANS ARE PLANTS metaphor in the Hebrew Bible, see Basson 
(2006) and Stordalen (2000: 87-94); on the HUMANS ARE PLANTS metaphor in general, 
see Lakoff and Turner (1989: 6). 

138 Cf. Stordalen (2000: 89): “Job considers the difference between human beings and trees. 
While a hewn tree may shoot again from its root, a human being is gone forever once he 
is down. Job therefore denies the metaphor people-are-trees and opts for the likeness of 
humankind to perishable flowers (cf. 14:2).” 
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3.3.4 Water (14:1-12) 

The comparison between a man and a tree in verses 7-10 is followed in 
verses 11-12 by a depiction that zooms in on the source domain of water: 
yr Rd wp? XD OW DIT DIP RI TDW WRT WII TIM WAN Oman DDN 
:Dniwn “Waters disappear from the sea, and a river that dries up remains dry, 
so a man lies down and does not rise, until the heavens are no more they will 
not wake up, nor will they be roused from their sleep.” The role of water was 
already introduced in the tree metaphor in verse 9, but it is only in verse u that 
it is brought into view more prominently. As its source domain is evoked by 
almost all the words of verse u, that is, by the nouns w'n ‘water’, 0° ‘sea’, and 973 
‘river’, and by the verbs 397 ‘to be dried up’, and WI ‘to be dry, it is signaled as 
deliberately used. 


DEATH IS THE DRYING UP OF WATERS 
death is within God’s control 


The tree metaphor in verses 7—10 presented water as a source of life that enables 
restoration, and as I explained in § 3.2 above, I suggest that it is this role of water 
that Job elaborates on when he pictures its disappearance from a sea and a river 
in verse 1. The drying up of a vast body of water is in itself an unlikely event 
(cf. § 3.2, note 125), but it is a phenomenon that is more often referred to in the 
Hebrew Bible. I therefore take verse 1 as an allusion to Isa 19:5-7, where in a 
similar wording is envisioned how God will cause the waters of the Nile to dis- 
appear, so that the connected canals and brooks will run dry and the plants and 
crops will wither.!°9 With this image as a starting point, I propose that Job here 
pictures the disappearance of a sea and a river to bring into view that the source 
of life is completely in God’s control. By doing so, Job conceptualizes death as 
a case of God’s responsibility: when God decides to dry up their vitality, people 
pass away and no new supply of water can wake them from their sleep.!4° 


139 It must be noted that in almost all other texts on the disappearance of waters, God is 
understood as being its cause. Van Hecke (20114: 207 n. 320) remarks that except in 1Ki 
17:7, the running dry of seas and rivers is waters is caused by God: “In Gen 8:7.13 the drying 
up of the flood waters can hardly be regarded as a regular natural phenomenon. In the 
following cases, God is invariably the direct or indirect cause of the drying up of water: Is 
44:27; Jer 50:38; Joel 1:20; Nah 1:4; Ps 66:6; 74:15; 106:9.” See also Job 12:15. 

140 Dhorme (1967 [1926]: 199-200) mentions that Ehrlich (1918: 237) follows the Jewish com- 
mentators who take 14:11 as referring to “a vain attempt to reanimate the dead man, as one 
might try to reanimate a tree, an attempt which exhausts for this purpose the seas and the 
rivers.” I find this interpretation attractive as it would point out that also in regard of the 
restorative power of water, the comparison between people and trees fails to offer humans 
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With an image that hints at God’s control of the waters, Job places the 
HUMANS ARE PLANTS metaphor in a wider perspective. In the end, it is not 
the frailty of human nature, but God who ensures that there is no future for 
humans.! Job’s elaboration on the HUMANS ARE PLANTS metaphor seems 
plain and innocent, but the audience may notice that it actually presents them 
with a new view on life and death: it is a common thought that God chooses the 
moment of one’s death (cf. 14:5 and § 3.3.1 above), but does the audience agree 
that God can be thought of as the one who keeps a future away from them? 


3.3.5 Sleep (14:12) 

After verse 11 has implicitly identified God as the ultimate cause of human 
death, verse 12 draws the attention to death’s irreversibility by the introduc- 
tion of another source domain, namely that of sleep: PYY DPN) 23W WRI 
Dp DNI wp? NO ow “but a man lies down and does not rise; until the 
heavens are no more, they will not wake up, nor will they be roused from their 
sleep.” The source domain of sleep is evoked by the verbs 13 ‘to lie down’, Dip 
‘arise, stand’, pp ‘awake’, and 71y (nifal) ‘be roused’, and by the noun miw ‘sleep’, 
and as it is repeatedly referred to and as it extends over the clause, it can be 
categorized as deliberately used. 


DEATH IS ETERNAL SLEEP 
death is irreversible 


In their discussion of the DEATH IS SLEEP metaphor, Lakoff and Turner 
explain that “the corpse corresponds to the body of a sleeper, and the appear- 
ance of the corpse—inactive and inattentive—to the appearance of the 
sleeper,” and that “when sleep is conceived of as rest, death can be a final rest— 
one from which we will not wake (...)” (Lakoff and Turner 1989: 18-19 ).!42 Clines 


a hopeful perspective; I think, however, that it is more straightforward to understand the 
focus on the lack of water in 14:11 as pointing to its destructive consequences, than to com- 
prehend it as being the result of a hypothetical scenario in which it is attempted to bring 
a man back to life by using all the water of the world. 

141 In Bildad’s presentation of plant metaphors in chapter 8, it was assumed that God Him- 
self, like water, functions as a source of life, and that it is up to people to decide whether 
or not they maintain their connection to it. As Job presents God as the one who controls 
the source of life, he asserts instead that people’s access to it solely depends on the will of 
God. 

142 See also Reece (1989: 130); cf. chapter 3, § 3.1. According to Thomson, the conceptualiza- 
tion of death in terms of sleep in the Old Testament is grounded in the perception of sleep 
as “the result of a Divine intervention” and as “a state of death” (Thomson 1955: 423). 
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remarks that “in this passage, “sleep,” is not to be misunderstood as signifying 
some temporary state” (Clines 1989: 330). In the context of plants and drying 
up of water, the concept of sleep as a temporary state is indeed out of place, 
and in my view, it is introduced here precisely to play on this incompatibility. 
When speaking of people in terms of plants and of death in terms of water, 
the death involved is not the temporary sleep of a tree, but the eternal sleep 
from which one cannot wake up. If people were trees, a lack of water would not 
bother them: they would be asleep in the ground and shoot out again. Humans, 
however, are like plants that wither as soon as they run dry.143 

The source domain of sleep underlines the non-temporal character of death 
and implies that restoration is impossible after God’s intervention. God may 
restore,!*4 but in the end, He is the one who causes that humans will not rise 
again. In verses 7-12, Job takes a realistic stance toward the frailty of human 
life and God’s role in it: if his audience is willing to do the same, they may 
understand that Job’s request for recognition in verses 4—6 is not arrogant, but 
sincere, and that it is not motivated by anger or fear, but by his conviction that 
its fulfillment is the only consolation that offers a counterbalance for the lack 
of hope that people are confronted with in the face of death. 


3-4 The Conceptualization of Suffering as a Lack of Hope—Part 111 
When Job longed for death, he held the lack of hope on restoration as a rea- 
sonable position (cf. 7:1-1), but when he came to think of the consequences of 
dying in his current state, he was no longer able to accept his death as a hopeful 
perspective (cf. 10:18-22). In reaction to Zophar’s claims that Job cannot know 
whether he is innocent, Job warns in chapter 12 against any view of God that 
denies humans the capability—and thereby the responsibility—to distinguish 
between right and wrong. Job’s trust in human moral judgment triggers him 
in chapter 14 to perceive his personal lack of recognition as a righteous person 
in the face of death as a case that concerns the lack of recognition of human 
righteousness as such. 

In 14:4-12, Job pictures his view on life and death in terms of boundaries, 
service, trees, waters, and sleep. From the use of these more concrete and more 
neutral source domains it appears that Job’s very negative view on his situ- 
ation and on his death as expressed in 10:18-22 is not maintained now that 
it concerns death in general. The consideration of his own fate in the per- 
spective of the general limitations of human existence enables Job to take a 


143 Forother examples of the HUMANS ARE PLANTS metaphor as highlighting the perishable 
condition of humans, see Stordalen (2000: 87-88). 
144 See e.g. the expositions of Eliphaz and Bildad in Job 518-20 and Job 8:6-7. 
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more distant and matter-of-fact stance toward death and to shift his attention 
to the question of the recognition of morality. Job accepts that God cannot 
extend the boundaries of life and that people cannot be restored once they have 
died, but in the end, God is in control over human life, and so it is God’s duty to 
ensure that humans do not die without being respected. As Job envisions how 
God could recognize the efforts of the righteous, however, he is confronted with 
a new reality of suffering. Hypothetical scenarios, both in verses 4-12 and 13- 
17, offer hope for as long as their reality is kept up, but as soon as Job returns to 
the real world in verses 18-22, Job does not trust that God will truly undertake 
action, and this very fact becomes a source of suffering itself.45 When he con- 
cludes in verse 19 that God destroys the hope of man, I therefore argue that it is 
not so much the hope for a future after death or restoration as such, but rather 
the hope for a solution for the problem recognition at the face of death that he 
refers to. I propose that at the end of chapter 14, Job’s suffering is dominated by 
the existential problem that he cannot hope that God intercedes to guarantee 
that the righteous are given what they deserve.46 


145 See e.g. Clines (1989: 334-335) and Seow (2013: 679). 
146 That the presence of 71)N ‘hope’ is indeed a condition for life was already implied in the 
LIFE IS A WOVEN FABRIC metaphor in chapter 7 (cf. §1.3.3 above). See also Newsom 


(1996: 443-445). 


CHAPTER 5 


Suffering in the Second Speech Cycle (Job 
15:17—22:30): the Denial of Consolation 


In the first speech cycle, the friends tried their best to comfort Job and to open 
up a more positive perspective on his situation. They aimed at convincing him 
that God will only destroy the wicked and that He will make the impossible 
possible, but in the end, Job refused to be consoled with any explanation that 
does not respect his righteousness. Because his friends refuse to take a criti- 
cal stand, Job wishes that they stop their attempts (cf. 13:4-5). They carry on, 
however, and in the second speech cycle they present him with descriptions 
of the fate of the wicked to demonstrate that there is indeed judgment in the 
world. 

In the second speech cycle, Job initially does not react to the friends’ claim 
that the wicked are indeed judged by God, but instead, he chooses to con- 
front them with their way of treating him.! Job had already criticized the lack 
of loyalty of his friends in Job 6:14-30 and 13:7-12, but his criticism there was 
mainly motivated by the frustration that they safeguard God’s righteousness 
rather than Job’s innocence. From chapter 16 onwards, however, Job begins to 
see that his friends’ disloyalty does not only result in a theoretical disagree- 
ment, but that it also undermines the respect he is given as a person in his 
community. The denial of consolation from his friends adds a new dimension 
to his suffering, but it also leads Job to restore his belief in God as his Redeemer 
(cf. 19:25). 

The first two paragraphs of this chapter discuss the passages in which Job’s 
reflection on the issue of social recognition triggers a new understanding of 
suffering. As I show in the outlines in §1.1 and § 2.1 below, Job launches fresh 


1 For descriptions of the fate of the wicked, see 15:20-35, 18:5-21, and 20:4-29. It is only in chap- 
ter 21 that Job enters into this discussion and that he points out that the friends’ descriptions 
do not correspond to reality (see § 3.1 below). E.g. Newsom (1996: 446) and Seow (2013: 697): 
“Unlike the first cycle, there is a persistent focus on the part of the friends in the second, each 
of them emphasizing the fate of the wicked as retribution for their wicked but without a cor- 
responding description of the fate of the righteous (chs. 15, 18, 20). As for Job, he continues 
with his concern with God’s role in his unjust suffering (chs. 16-17, 19), turning to the fate of 
the wicked only in his last speech (ch. 21).’ Different from Seow, I argue in § 1.1 and § 2.1 below 
that Job in chapters 16-17 and 19 is not so much concerned about God’s but rather about his 
friends’ role in his unjust suffering. 
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perspectives in 17:6-16 and 19:20-29. In the same manner as in the previous 
chapters, I explain the context, text, and translation of these passages before 
I discuss the metaphors and the conceptualization of suffering that is thereby 
established. With the claim that Job’s existential suffering comes to an end in 
19:25 (cf. § 2.4 below), I conclude in the third paragraph with an exposition on 
the themes that wind up the second speech cycle in Job 20-22 and that set 
the stage for a critical exposition on society in Job’s monologue (Job 23-31, see 
chapter 6). 


1 The Conceptualization of Suffering in Job 17:6-16 


With the general lack of recognition from God for the moral efforts of humans 
as the main source of his suffering (cf. chapter 4, § 3.4), Job shifts his attention 
toward the behavior of his friends to discover that they too misjudge him. When 
Job pictures in 17:6-16 how he expects his friends to act and why he urges them 
to do so, it becomes clear that their recognition is indeed the last straw within 
reach that he can hold on to. 


11 Job 17:6-16 in the Context of Job 15:17-17:16 
Job 15:17-35 Eliphaz understands that Job’s critical reasoning keeps him from 
accepting their consolations, and so he closed off the first speech cycle in 15:1- 
16 by reminding Job that his claim to knowledge is no better than that of his 
friends. Because no one can claim to possess knowledge, Eliphaz opens up the 
second speech cycle by calling upon his experience and the wisdom delivered 
to him to point out where Job’s reasoning goes wrong (15:17-19). 

In my view, Eliphaz’s description of the fate of wicked serves to counter Job’s 
accusation that they adopt an uncritical attitude.? According to Job, the friends 


2 The fate of the wicked is generally recognized as a recurring theme in the second speech 
cycle, but there is no consensus on its function. According to Clines (1989: 344) “the descrip- 
tion of the wicked serves a different function in the mouth of each of the three friends: for 
Eliphaz, it is a picture of what Job is not; for Bildad (chap. 18) it is a picture of what Job may 
become; for Zophar (chap. 20) it is a picture of what Job must avoid.’ Newsom (1996: 446), 
on the other hand, understands that “at this point the issue is more a struggle over religious 
ideology than an accusation against Job,” so also Seow (2013: 703). I agree with Newsom and 
Seow that the fate of the wicked in chapter 15 serves to underline that God is just, but I add 
that this claim specifically functions in the discussion on moral behavior. According to Job, 
God’s justness demands that injustice in the world should be protested against, while Eliphaz 
holds that agitation should be avoided, because in the end, only God is in the position to act 
as a judge. 
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keep their calm when ‘the tents are at ease for robbers’ (cf. 12:6), because they 
accept every state of affairs in the world as the will of God (12:7-10.u-16, cf. 
chapter 4, § 3.1). To justify their attitude, Eliphaz presents in verses 20-35 the 
picture of the wicked that is delivered by tradition: it may seem from the out- 
side as if the wicked are at peace, but in fact, they are not (15:20-24); their 
rebellious attitude is based on false theories (15:25-28), and so they will bring 
about their own destruction (15:29-30). According to Eliphaz there is no need 
for agitation or frustration when one trusts in what tradition learns, namely 
that eventually, the problem will solve itself. Job is therefore wrong in asserting 
that the ‘all is in God’s hands’-reasoning of the friends entails that they are indif- 
ferent to the moral behavior of others. On the contrary, it is precisely because 
the friends are convinced that there are consequences to wrong behavior, that 
Eliphaz indirectly addresses Job when he warns those who believe that they 
can challenge God (15:31-35).3 


Job 16-17 Job is getting impatient: the arguments of his friends only serve to 
justify their attitude and while they shake their heads at him, they neglect 
to acknowledge the existential problem that is at stake (16:2-5). To make his 
friends aware of their attitude, Job once again explicates his manner of speak- 
ing:* he speaks up, not to spare himself, but because he cannot risk that he is 
passed over (16:6). If he kept silent, Eliphaz would take the chance to count him 
among the wicked and to call his current state as a witness against him: 


indeed now that He has made me weary, 

you would destroy my whole community; 

that it shriveled me serves as an evidence; 

that my leanness arises in me, answers to my face.® 
Job 16:7-8 


3 Unlike Clines, I do not think that Eliphaz’s description of the fate of the wicked is “a picture 
of what Job is not” (1989: 344). In chapter 4, § 3.1, I have argued that Eliphaz rejects Job’s man- 
ner of reasoning because it is not constructive; I therefore suggest that Eliphaz here indeed 
alludes to Job when he pictures the wicked in verses 25-28 as those who overconfidently wish 
to confront God. 

4 Soalso in 6:2-6 and 1313-16. 

5 I propose to explain the alternating use of the third and second person in 16:7 by taking the 
third person as referring to God and the second person as addressing Eliphaz. Most commen- 
tators, however, understand the second person as addressing God and therefore consider the 
alternating use problematic, see e.g. Clines (1989: 381) and Habel (1985: 264). As regards 16:8, I 
propose to read *J0/2/2M1 as an impersonally used 3rd fem. sg.: “it shriveled me,” cf. GKC §144b. 
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After this point, Job becomes more and more concerned about how the mis- 
fortune that God has brought upon him affects the behavior of his community. 
Since God is treating him as an enemy, the world has turned against him (16:9— 
u). He is being attacked on all fronts and hurt in all respects (16:12-14), and 
despite of his innocence, his appearance speaks against him (16:15-17). With 
no one willing to acknowledge his innocence, Job can only ask that at least 
the injustice that is done to him may leave a stain on the earth so that it is 
not passed by unnoticed (16:18). Although Job does not trust that God will get 
Himself actively involved (cf. 1418-22), or that his community will change its 
attitude, he ends chapter 16 by emphasizing that he still believes that God—in 
principle—will confirm his righteousness (16:19).° His wish that God may judge 
“a man with God as (He would judge) a mortal to his friend” (16:21), therefore 
primarily serves as a challenge to the friends to imagine the judgment that God 
would pass on them.’ 

In my view, Job challenges his friends because he supposes that his current 
condition leads his friends to count him among the wicked. Job knows that mis- 
fortune commonly evokes contempt (171-2, cf. 12:5), but he expects his friends 
to know better and to stand up for him (17:3), instead of rejecting his reasoning, 
supposedly to safeguard the exaltation of God (17:4, cf. 15:4). Different from 
Eliphaz (cf. 15:3-6), Job holds that it is not words, but social interaction that 
matters to God (cf. 6:14). I propose that by playing off his own behavior against 
that of his friends, Job assigns himself an advisory role. In the next, I discuss 
how this new role enables Job in verses 6-16 to turn the tables and to picture 
an improvement of his situation.’ 


6 I follow e.g. Kroeze (1961:194), Andersen (1976: 197) and Gordis (1978: 178-179) in understand- 
ing "TY ‘my witness’ and "TÙ ‘my witness, the one who testifies for me’ as referring to God; 
for interpretations of verse 19 as referring to a third party, see e.g. Newsom (1996: 460) and 
Habel (1985: 274-275). Clines (1989: 390) suggests that there is no third party and that “Job’s 
own protestation of innocence” functions as a witness; see Seow (2013: 739) for a similar inter- 
pretation. 

7 In my view, Job’s wish in verse 21 is not that a third party arbitrates between man and God, 
but rather that his friends, who now mock him (cf. 16:20), are judged according to their social 
record. I propose that Job introduces here the idea that moral behavior is not a matter of 
theology, but of investing in relationships between men. 

8 While most scholars take 17:3—4 as directed to God, I argue that the context suggests that in 
these verses—as in 16:3 and 16:7, see. n. 5 above—the second person is used to address Elip- 
haz: DRAN Nd 1379 Dawa may DIT VRM TY? NIT N TAV IW NITTANY “Come now, 
stand surety of me with you, who is the one who claps my hand [=becomes my guarantor]? If 
you [=Eliphaz] keep their [=the mockers’; Donn, cf. 17:2] heart away from sense, you [=Elip- 
haz] therefore do not exalt.’ 

9 I follow e.g. Clines (1989: 375-377), van der Lugt (1995: 193-196), and Seow (2013: 753) in 
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1.2 Job 17:6-16: Text and Translation 

In the first speech cycle, Job and his friends have not come to an agreement 
about how his situation should be understood and what he should do. The ethi- 
cal perspective, however, has not yet been explored. In the second speech cycle, 
Job’s experience of the hostile reactions to his condition leads him to reflect on 
the social dimension of the question of recognition. When Job presents him- 
self as a test case for the behavior of his friends in 17:6-16, he approaches his 
suffering in a more concrete and practical way: 


Job 17:6-16 


R DS? nam oy ow? RT 6 
Dra NDI pv wy AIM 7 

TÝR Noy pH NND OW mw. 8 
PAR PO DI DTT PTY MN 9 
7097] DAI NYARTND] NI IND IIWA DD DAN] 10 
PII win pHa na DW yp? 11 
Twa ap Wi opp 12 
PPL NTS TWAS WS RW MPNTON 13 
DAT? HNN AN ANN AR NNT NNW. 14 
IPON MPO MPD DN MN) 15 
Dinny dY TIOR MITIN ORW TA 16 


6 When He makes me a byword among the people, 
must I become a spit in the face?!° 
7 My eye grew dim from vexation 
and my forms are all as a shadow: 
8 the upright are appalled at this 
like the innocent agitates himself over the impious, 
9  yetif the righteous takes hold of his way, 
the clean of hands will grow in strength! 
10 So indeed, all of you, come again now! 
Will I not find a wise man among you? 


dividing chapter 17 into verses 1-5, 6-10, and 11-16. For other proposals on the structure of 
chapter 17, see van der Lugt (1995: 201-202). 

10 On the use of the wegatal and the yiqtol in the protasis and apodosis of a temporal clause, 
cf. JM §166i. On the omission of the particle 7 in interrogative clauses, cf. GKC §150a and 
JM § 161a; see also Mitchell (1908: especially pp. 127-129). 
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That my days were passed, that my schemes! were rooted out, 
the desires of my heart: 

if one makes night into day, 

light is close because of darkness. 

If I expect that Sheol is my house, 

would I spread my bed in darkness? 

would I say to the grave “you are my father,” 
“mother” and “sister” to the worm?!” 
Where, then, is my hope? 

my hope, who regards her? 

Will it go down! to the parts of Sheol, 

or are we together when rest!* is over dust? 


Even if verses 6-16 present no real textual difficulties, it has not been consid- 
ered easy to establish what is communicated in this passage, for example, with 
what intention Job mentions the behavior of the righteous (17:8-9), what he 


requests of his friends (17:10), or how the description of a lack of hope (17:1- 
16) relates to his depictions thereof in 10:18-22 and 14:4-12. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Even though mat ‘plan, device’ is in all its other occurrences used in a negative sense, it 
has been assumed by most scholars and translations that in Job 17:11, it can be understood 
as e.g. ‘plans’ (Clines 1989: 369), ‘tendons’ (JPs) or ‘purposes’ (NRSV). I here follow Wolfers 
(1995: 405), who interprets the suffix as an ‘objective genetive’: “the evil purposes devised 
against me.” 

Verses 13-15 are generally understood as a conditional sentence with verses 13-14 as pro- 
tasis and verse 15 as apodosis, for example NRSV “If I look for Sheol as my house, if I spread 
my couch in darkness, if I say to the Pit, ‘You are my father, and to the worm, ‘My mother, 
or ‘My sister; where then is my hope? Who will see my hope?” In my translation I propose, 
however, to interpret 13a as protasis and 13b-14 as apodosis. On the use of the qatal in an 
unreal apodosis, see JM §167k and BHRG § 19.2 iii. 

With Pope (#1973: 131) and Seow (2013: 768) I interpret NITIH (gal yiqtol 3fp) as NITIN (qal 
yigtol 3fs + energic nun). 

I follow the MT vocalization. Based on Theodotion and the Peshitta most scholars pro- 
pose, however, that NMJ ‘rest’ or ‘lowering’ should be revocalized and read as ND} ‘we will 
descend’ (cf. Seow 2013: 768). 

Cf. Clines on the coherence in Job’s speeches after chapters 12-14: “From that point on, Job 
has nothing novel to say, and essentially waits for God’s reply. The rest of Job’s speeches 
(here in chaps. 16-17; also 19; 21; 23-24; 26-31) fill out many themes already adumbrated in 
the earlier speeches, but they make no further logical or dramatic developments of impor- 
tance. This recapitulatory and elaborative character of the speeches may account for their 
less strongly marked coherence” (Clines 1989: 377). On Job 16-17, van der Lugt (1995: 203) 
remarks that “commentators of chapters 16-17 are confronted with an almost inextrica- 
ble fusion of motifs and themes.” Newsom (1996: 461) says that “unlike some of Job’s other 
speeches, chap. 17 does not have a clear structure.” 
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Clines (1989: 396-397) and Newsom (1996: 462) suggest that Job refers to the 
righteous in verses 8-9 to reveal the irony of their behavior: the righteous are 
appalled when they see what has happened to Job, but as they hold on to their 
way, they can only see his misfortune as a confirmation of wickedness. In the 
words of Clines: 


The sight of the suffering of the godless, far from unsettling them, only 
serves to “strengthen” them in their righteousness. (...) There is irony here, 
not against the honesty of the righteous who are genuinely provoked to 
greater godliness by the fate of the wicked, but against their intelligence, 
which will not let them question their conviction that any sufferer must 
be a godless person. 

CLINES 1989: 397 


Against this background, verse 10 has been read as a desperate (Clines 1989: 
397-398) or mocking (Newsom 1996: 462) invitation to his friends to attack him 
again. In both cases, it is assumed that Job has given up on the possibility that 
his friends will reconsider their belief: “I will not find a wise man among you” 
(17:10). At this point, however, I disagree. 

In the present chapter I claim that it is only in the second speech cycle that 
Job becomes aware that the behavior of his friends is actually part of the prob- 
lem of recognition that he is struggling with. Job has given up on his friends 
with regard to their theoretical views on his suffering, but he has only started 
to challenge the attitude they have adopted so far. When Job in verse 9 speaks 
about a pX ‘a righteous one’, I therefore propose that he sincerely pictures 
what he understands as the code of conduct of a righteous one, namely that the 
righteous makes an effort to keep on track.!6 As opposed to the friends’ idea that 
one should keep one’s calm (cf. 12:4-10; chapter 4, § 3.1.),!” Job asserts that it is 
right to be dismayed at injustice done to the good and to be agitated about the 
lack of judgment on the wicked (17:8),!8 and that it is exactly the determination 
of the righteous ones to act according to the principle of righteousness, regard- 


16 As Wolfers (1995: 274) notes, the verb TNX ‘to grasp’ (17:9) does normally not imply that 
one holds on to something that is already in one’s possession, but rather that one grasps 
or seizes something in order to bring it (again) under one’s control. 

17 The idea that one should not let oneself be ruled by agitation about the well-being of the 
wicked is also found in Psa 37, 49, and 73: see Irsigler (1998) for an analysis thereof. 

18 Cf. Gordis (1978: 525): “The just man will be deeply troubled by the injustice in the world 
(8a), but he will not surrender to injustice. On the contrary, he will actively seek to combat 
it (8b). (...) For Job, as for biblical religion generally, the ideal saint is not he who resigns 
himself to unjust suffering, but he who actively battles against it.” 
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less of the concrete circumstances in the world, that enables the clean of hands 
to grow in strength (17:9).!9 When Job asks his friends in verse 10 to come again, 
he urges them to reconsider their current attitude in the light of the behavior of 
the righteous as pictured in verses 8-9. Job’s call upon his friends is not a rhetor- 
ical but a genuine question: “will I not find a wise man among you?” (10b). It 
is indeed important to Job that the friends change their approach: on the one 
hand, it is his responsibility to warn his friends against continuing on a wrong 
path, and on the other hand, he believes that at this point, they are the only 
ones within his reach that would be able to show him the recognition that he 
so desperately longs for. If Job cannot hope that God will distinguish between 
the pure and the defiled (cf. 14:4, chapter 4, § 3.2), he can still aim at convincing 
his friends of their duty so that his righteousness is at least confirmed by them 
before he dies. 

In verse 10, Job has asked his friends to reconsider their approach, and I sug- 
gest that the recurrence of the theme of lack of hope in verses 1-16 is staged 
against this background. So far, the friends have not acknowledged that there 
is no hope for Job. They may have been acting with the best intentions, but 
according to Job, they go wrong because of their optimistic approach.?° The 
desires of his heart are that his days are done and that he is declared innocent 
(17:11); his friends, however, refused to take Job’s wishes seriously and simply 
tried to replace them by bright stories. Job now states that this is not how it 
works. When night is turned into day, the light thereof only serves to overrule 
and block out the presence of negative perspectives (17:12).21 Both for his own 


19 Inmy interpretation, Job counts himself among the 0777-7170 “clean of hands’; this would 
accord with the use of 1100 in 14:4 where Job wished that the clean ones would be distin- 
guished from those who are defiled, cf. chapter 4 § 3.2. 

20 Cf. Newsom (1996: 462): “Job exposes the fatuous quality of what they say by contrasting 
the reality of his situation (v. 11) with the false comfort that the friends give (v. 12). (...) Job 
seeks to contest the friends’ insistence on the power of hope.” See also Kroeze (1961: 203), 
Fohrer (1963: 294), van der Lugt (1995: 206). Other scholars reject this reading, because 
they cannot see how it would make sense to Job’s argument, e.g. Clines (1989: 398): “Now 
it is true that the friends have in general encouraged Job to believe that his misery will, 
or may, soon be over, and Zophar has actually spoken of Job’s life becoming brighter than 
the noonday, even its darkness being as morning light (11:17). Yet Job does not upbraid 
the friends for encouraging him, but only for failing to recognize his innocence”; Seow 
(2013: 757-758): “The couplet in v. 12 has often been taken as an allusion to the comfort the 
friends proffer, that is, their advice to look forward to brighter prospects that lie beyond 
the present gloom. [...] Yet such a reading leaves v. 12 as a non sequitur, connected neither 
with v. 11 nor v. 13.” 

21 On this interpretation of source domain of light and darkness, see § 1.3.1 below. 
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good and that of his friends, Job insists that his friends face the reality that he 
is on the threshold of death, and that they admit that he is not in the position 
to cherish hope (17:13-16). Even though he again describes his lack of hope, Job 
has abandoned his desperate mood of the chapters 10 and 14: he knows that he 
will have to deal with the fact that there is no future in either life or death, and 
that there is no recognition from God, but at this point there is one thing that 
he wants to achieve before he dies, namely that his friends return to be on his 
side. 


1.3 Metaphors in 17:6-16 

Job suffers from the hostile reactions of his environment because they threaten 
the recognition of his righteousness. From his address to the friends in 17:6-16 it 
appears that a change in his friends’ behavior would at least alleviate the impact 
of the social dimension of his suffering. As he confronts his friends with their 
responsibility, he conceptualizes his situation in terms of light and darkness 
(17:7.12-13), house (17:13-14), rest (1713.16), and decomposition (17:14.16). 


1.3.1 Light and Darkness (17:7.12-13) 

By now, it has become clear that the source domain of light and darkness 
recurs throughout the book of Job.?? It already appeared in passages where Job 
reflected on his situation, namely in 3:20 and 10:20-22, and here in chapter 17, 
terms of light and darkness are found in verses 7 and 12-13. In verse 7, terms 
of darkness are used to describe Job’s physical condition: %9% "ry wyan ADM 
03 5x3 “My eye grew dim from vexation, and my forms are all as a shadow.” 
Both the verb 773 ‘to grow dim’ and the noun òg ‘shadow’ evoke the source 
domain of darkness, and because it extends beyond the clause and because it 
is linguistically signaled by the preposition 3 ‘like’, it can be marked as delib- 
erately used. In verses 12-13, the already activated source domain stands out 
even more: °N757 JWHa ma Dixy TIPR THa ANP ix ww? DPD nd 
%2 “if one makes night into day, light is close because of darkness. If I expect 
that Sheol is my house, would I spread my bed in darkness?” In these verses, 
the source domain is signaled by 19 ‘night, ni’ ‘day’, 71x ‘light’ (v.12), and qwn 
‘darkness’ (2x, v. 12-13), and these terms are used here to conceptualize two 
different target domains, namely the consolation of the friends in verse 12, and 
death in verse 13. 


22 Van Hecke (2009: 96) shows that a relatively high amount of terms of light and darkness 
occur in the book of Job. 
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BODY IS A SHADOW 

the body has a fleeting nature 

the body is insubstantial 

the body is an inferior representation of its original state 


NEGATIVE IS DARK and POSITIVE IS LIGHT 

changing night into day is giving negative circumstances a positive 
interpretation 

light that exists because of darkness is a positive perspective based on 
speculation 


DEATH IS DARKNESS 
death is a negative place 
death is a place of isolation 


In Job 17:6-16, the source domain of light and darkness again shows its wide 
applicability. In its first occurrence in verse 7, it describes the bad condition of 
Job’s body. TwoT notes that for the verb 772 “[t]he idea of the eyes becoming 
weak in old age is prominent” (Oswalt 1980: 430). At first glance, the ‘becoming 
weak (772) of the eyes’ may not evoke the association with light and dark- 
ness. Yet diminished sight results in darkness, and furthermore, as shown by 
Van Hecke (2014: 571-573), the eye may be conceptualized as a source of light: 
as such, an eye that becomes weak can be understood as an eye of which the 
light is dimmed. Because the weakening of the eyes is associated with old age, 
or, as Seow (2013: 756) says, with “people on the verge of death (Gen 27:1; Deut 
34:7; 1Sam 3:2)’, the weakening of the eyes does not only comprise the darkness 
that results from diminished sight or the growing dim of light, but it also fore- 
shadows the ultimate darkness of death. The second part of verse 7, where Job 
states that ‘all his forms are like a shadow (5x3), confirms that here especially 
this latter sort of darkness is evoked. The noun ò} ‘shadow’ usually has the pos- 
itive connotation of ‘protection from harm’ (cf. 7:2; 40:22), but it can also be 
used in a negative sense when its “ephemeral and fleeting” (Hartley 1980: 767) 
character is foregrounded (cf. 8:9, 14:2).73 It is the latter sense which applies: by 
comparing the forms of his body to a shadow, Job asserts that they are on the 
verge of fading away into non-existence. 

At first, Job did not protest against the temporality of life and the disinte- 
gration of his body (cf. 7:1111), but his opinion changed when he realized that 


23 Cf. NIDOTTE (Price 1997: 3:809). 
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God's lack of recognition of his personal life (cf. 10:18-22) and of human life in 
general (14:4-12) is actually problematic. In the latter two passages, his miser- 
able condition caused vexation, but here in chapter 17, Job holds that it is the 
other way around and that his vexation is the cause of his sorry state. Job is 
indeed aware that his vexation is destructive, but at the same time he cannot 
act differently, because he is morally obliged to ventilate his indignation over 
any unjust situation (17:8, cf. §5.1.2 and n. 18 above).?4 Job expects his friends 
to ‘grasp control over their way’ and to share his protest: this is both their duty 
and the only way to help him ‘grow in strength’ (17:9). 

Job prefers vexation over hopeful perspectives. By means of the POSITIVE 
IS LIGHT and NEGATIVE IS DARK metaphors, Job pictures in 12a the friends’ 
way of dealing with bad circumstances. In their attempts to comfort Job, they 
turned the negative into the positive, that is, they asserted that his present 
misfortune will eventually lead to a better future (cf. 5:17-26, 8:7, and 1:16- 
19). In 12b, Job states that such hopeful perspectives can only exist because of 
darkness, and thus he warns against uncritically proposing that something bad 
can be turned into something good: even if it is offered with best intentions, 
such hope can only exists at the cost of one’s integrity.° In verse 12, the source 
domains of light and darkness thus justify Job’s negative stance toward his poor 
circumstances as the proper disposition. Job’s integrity demands him to accept 
that he is heading for Sheol, and his friends should understand that the outlook 
of death is a dark reality that no blinding light can veil. 

At the background of these metalevel observations, Job continues in 
verses 13-16 by reflecting on how he relates to death. In verse 13, the DEATH 
IS DARKNESS metaphor confirms that death, as in 10:18-22 and 14:6-16, is still 
an unwanted outlook for Job. In these passages, Job’s negative view of death 
resulted from his conclusion that death veils the question of his integrity and 
the question God’s recognition of human morality in darkness. In the next para- 
graph, I show that Job’s negative evaluation of death here in chapter 17 results 
from his interpretation of death as a place without a community. 


24 Cf. 5:2. Note that Job agrees here with Eliphaz on the destructive force of WY2 ‘vexation, 
but according to Job, he is not a fool that is naively overruled by his vexation; instead, his 
integrity involves that he cannot reconcile himself to his situation and it is their lack of 
vexation that shows that his friends cannot be counted among the righteous. 

25 Cf. Seow (2013: 757-758): “... [T]he friends who refuse to recognize the reality of darkness 
that Job confronts are like the shallow moral perverts of the prophet Isaiah’s days: “They 
turn darkness to light and light to darkness” (Isa 5:20b).” 

26 Compare Job’s rejection of explanations based on the presumption of moral imperfec- 
tion (cf. 4117-18, see also 6:4-7) and imperfect self-knowledge (cf. 1:4-6), and of hopeful 
perspectives based on metaphors that misrepresent reality (cf. 8:16-19, see also 14:7-10). 
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1.3.2 House (17:13-14) 

The extensive use of darkness terms has already set the pessimistic tone, when 
the source domain of house is introduced in verses 13-14: "M2 DiRW TIPR-ON 
TAT NANI AX AAS AX NNI DDWY epiw nT Tha “If I expect that Sheol is 
my house, would I spread my bed in darkness? Would I say to the grave “you 
are my father,’ “mother” and “sister” to the worm?” In these verses, the source 
domain is signaled by the nouns ma ‘house’, 38 ‘father’, o8 ‘mother’, and ning 
‘sister’. Because it is referred to several times and because it extends beyond the 


clause, it can be regarded as deliberately used. 


DEATH IS A HOUSE 
death is an eternal dwelling place 


DEATH IS NOT A HOUSE 
co-occupants of the grave are not family members 
death is not a place of community 


The DEATH IS A HOUSE metaphor conceptualizes death as an eternal dwelling 
place.?” Job shows with this more positive conceptualization that he accepts 
Sheol as his final abode, but this acceptance does not entail that he stops 
protesting against death’s encompassing darkness (v. 13b, see §1.3.3 below). 
Death is everyman’s final abode, but even so, it is a place of isolation where 
there is no community that one can relate or belong to (v. 14). Without a com- 
munity that allows for the restoration of status, death is a place of darkness that 
consumes human life and the record thereof. 

Above, I have suggested that in the second speech cycle, Job’s main issue is 
that his friends withhold him their recognition. I propose that by emphasiz- 
ing that he is leaving for a place where there is no community to rely on, Job 
presents his current situation as urgent and critical—both for himself and for 
his friends. Only his earthly community, that is his friends, can offer the recog- 
nition that Job is longing for, and only in the earthly time that is left for Job, 
the friends can take up their responsibility and act as righteous ones. While 
Job’s reflections on the DEATH IS A HOUSE metaphor are primarily used to 
incite his friends to adopt a new attitude, the portrayal of death as a cold and 
anonymous place also adds pathos to his argument.?8 Even if the friends are 


27 For similar conceptualizations, see Y7 Twin mA ‘house of meeting for all living’ in Job 
30:23, and indiy ma ‘his eternal home in Eccl 12:5. 

28 Cf. Hays (2013: 227): “Job had entertained the idea of treating death as a return to family 
(notably to the mother in 1:21a), as a source of comfort, but he gives up that hope. He gives 
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not willing to obey to Job’s appeal, the harsh reality of his outlook may at least 
make them more sensitive to his negative state of mind and his rejection of 
their optimistic perspectives. 


1.3.3 Rest (17:13.16) 

As an elaboration on the DEATH IS A HOUSE metaphor, the source domain of 
rest is introduced in verse 13°98% PTa JWha ma Dixw MPNO “If I expect that 
Sheol is my house, would I spread my bed in darkness?” where it is evoked by 
the phrase y1% 755 ‘to spread a bed’.29 The source domain reappears in verse 16 
nn 99759 TON NITIN RY 7a “Will it go down to the parts of Sheol, or are 
we together when rest is over dust?” where it is referred to by the noun nn; ‘test’. 
It may seem that the source domain is not presented very prominently in each 
of these verses, but as Job’s longing for rest has been a reason for him to desire 
death in chapter 3 (cf. 3:17-19.26), its twofold occurrence here, in a passage on 
death and the lack of hope, reactivates a theme. I therefore consider the source 
domain of rest as deliberately used. 


DEATH IS REST 
spread one’s bed is making preparations for death 
death is the end of earthly struggle 


Since chapter 3, Job has been longing for rest. At first, Job hoped to find rest 
in death. Job felt agitated because God had locked him up in life (3:23-26) 
and because he had been thinking that his service on earth was done (7:1-2), 
but when he realized that death would not bring him peace (10:18-22, 14:4- 
12), another sort of unrest emerged, namely one that was caused by the lack 
of hope on recognition from God. I propose that in the second speech cycle, 
a social dimension is added to Job’s unrest (see §1.1 above). It is problematic 
that Job is not given recognition by his friends, because he expects to die, and 
death will cut off any possibility of restoration within his community. As long 
as his earthly community does not give him an honest appreciation of his life, 
Job cannot allow himself to ‘spread his bed in darkness’. 

Job does not fear death and he longs for its rest,3° but he will not surren- 
der until he has ensured that his remembrance will be in accordance with his 


up hoping that death might be a return to family, which was a typical hope of ancient Near 
Eastern mortuary cults, and which even undergirded common biblical formulations such 
as “gathered to his kin” and “slept with his ancestors” (...).” 

29 On TAS, cf. Seow (2013: 767). 

30 Job longs for rest, but he refuses to spread his bed in darkness; see §1.3.1 above. 
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righteous life. When Job asks his friends in verse 15 to confirm that there is no 
hope in death, he implies that there is still hope for him as long as he lives. 
I therefore suggest that Job’s rhetorical questions are actually a call upon his 
friends to take a stand: will the friends allow that his hope goes down to the 
Sheol, or will they enable that Job and his hope are together when there is rest 
over dust?! After Job’s negative interpretation of death in the previous verses 
and chapters, the positive conceptualization of death as rest in verse 16 comes 
as a surprise. If the negative context is taken into account, the image of rest 
has a cynical import, as it comprises the end of struggling with unanswered 
questions and going to a place of utter isolation. On the other hand, if the pos- 
itive conceptualization is taken at face value, it reveals that the possibility that 
social recognition puts the social dimension of his suffering to an end actually 
allows Job to return to the disposition that he held up until chapter 7. I hold that 
both interpretations apply and that the ambiguity in tone exactly expresses 
how Job’s mood swings between the fear that he will be forsaken both in life 
and in death, and the hope that in the end, he will be restored by both God and 
his friends. 


1.3.4 Decomposition (17:14.16) 
After Job has pictured death as a place of darkness in verse 13, he pictures it as a 
place of decomposition in verse 14.7979 *"NNN1AX TAX IR NNTP NNW) “Would 


n a 


I say to the grave “you are my father,’ “mother” and “sister” to the worm?”, 
where the source domain is evoked by the nouns nnw ‘pit, and 7727 ‘maggot’. 
In verse 16, NM] 999759 TOON NITIN bR Ta “Will they go down to the parts of 
Sheol, or we are together when rest is over dust?” it is again referred to by the 


noun 790 ‘dust’. 


BODY IS DUST 
the body is transient 
humans are mortal 


31  Mostscholars interpret MMi ‘rest’ as NNI ‘we will go down’ to read verse 16 as a parallelism 
that pictures the destruction of hope: “Will it descend to Sheol? Shall we go down together 
to the dust?” (e.g. Pope #1973: 131, Clines 1989: 375 and Seow 2013: 768). Since chapter 3, 
however, the theme of rest has been a topic in Job’s thinking about death. I agree that 16a 
envisions how Job’s hope would be destroyed, but I propose that the D&-clause in 16b pic- 
tures a counter scenario in which Job’s reunion with hope results in a peaceful death (see 
my translation above). 
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In TwoT, nnw is defined as “pit, destruction, grave, corruption” (Harris 1980: 
git). The pit is a place of decay and corruption where worms eat away the bod- 
ily remains. Through the DEATH IS DECOMPOSITION metonymy, Job draws 
the attention to the concrete and physical character of death. So far, Job has 
been especially concerned about the fundamental issues that were involved in 
death. Job’s fear has been that he would be left without a community, not that 
maggots would feed themselves with what is left of him. In my view, the intro- 
duction of the source domain of decomposition here mainly serves to add an 
emotional charge to Job’s argument. The friends agree with Job on the nega- 
tive character of death, but so far, Job’s death has merely been a hypothetical 
scenario for them. To Job, death is a fast approaching reality. His need for recog- 
nition is urgent. While Job seeks to point out to his friends that they are his 
only community left and that he depends on them, the image of corruption 
evokes the concrete and physical character of death. Although it is useless to 
fight the matter-of-fact event that a corpse in the grave will be eaten by mag- 
gots, the grisly image of decay alerts the friends that they should move beyond 
theoretical expositions and take into account the reality that Job will soon 
die. 

While the nouns nn ‘pit’ and 7797 ‘worm’ in verse 14 have outspoken neg- 
ative overtones, the noun 599 ‘dust’ in verse 16 is more neutral. Dust is the 
material that covers the surface of the earth. As a metaphor, it is the material 
to which the human body returns when it falls apart after one’s death, and as a 
metonymy, it is the place in which dead bodies lie down (cf. NIDOTTE Hayden 
1997: 472). When Job asks his friends if he will be united with his hope when 
“rest is over dust,’ the image of dust simultaneously refers to the body and 
the grave. The BODY IS DUST metaphor and the DUST IS GRAVE metonymy 
unemotionally present death as a physical reality. Mortality is the universal 
fate of humankind, and it is not a problem if Job dies united with his hope, 
that is, when he is given recognition. The frailty of human nature is part of 
the problem that Job is struggling with, but he does not need his friends to 
explain his condition or the fact that he is facing death—in this regard he wants 
them to keep silent (cf. 13:1-2; 16:2-3). He only needs them to acknowledge the 
reality of death so that they shift their perspective and consent to his request 
to confirm—as the righteous would—that his misfortune is undeserved and 
problematic. 


1.4 The Conceptualization of Suffering as a Lack of Social Recognition 

In the beginning of the second speech cycle, Job still suffers from a fundamen- 
tal lack of hope, but he also becomes aware of an additional and more concrete 
source of suffering, namely the hostile behavior of his community and the dis- 
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loyalty of his friends. Whereas Job cannot face-to-face discuss his discontent 
with God, the friends can be directly confronted with what Job thinks they do 
wrong. 

When Job presents himself as a test case for the righteous, he demands his 
friends to take a stand. According to Job, the righteous would be appalled at 
his situation and so he expects the same of his friends. In the above, I have 
claimed that the outspoken grisly conceptualization of death in verses 13-14 
as a dark place where his community consists of creatures of corruptions is 
mainly rhetorical: it is addressed to the friends and serves to draw their atten- 
tion to the reality of Job’s death. The friends must realize that there is no com- 
munity in death and that they are the only community that Job depends on 
for his recognition. I have furthermore proposed that the chapter ends in a dif- 
ferent tone with the more neutral conceptualization of death in terms of rest 
and dust. If verses 15-16 are read as rhetorical questions that assert that there 
is no hope for Job, the image of rest and dust presents a cynical downplay of 
Job’s emotional disposition at the face of death. However, if it is assumed that 
Job allows for the possibility that the friends come to his help, the image rather 
marks that he adopts a more dispassionate opinion about death. Such a change 
of attitude suggests that the notion of social recognition has opened up a more 
constructive perspective. 

In chapter 17, the dialogue between Job and his friends shifts from the theo- 
retical to the practical level. To Job, the question is not how his misfortune can 
be explained, but how it affects social relations. The change of topic brings a 
change in the rhetorical situation. In the new discussion, Job is not a victim, 
but on the contrary an expert who employs his ‘victim experience’ to gain back 
control and restore his hopes. The envisioning of hope comes with the risk of 
disappointment. The imagination that his friends return to him and restore his 
esteem turns his current situation into one of utter desolation. Job demands of 
his friends that they take responsibility and offer him consolation, but if they 
do not change their behavior, Job will feel more alone than ever before. Even 
so, his new advisor role marks the start of a phase in which Job reflects on his 
suffering from a social perspective. 


2 The Conceptualization of Suffering in Job 19:20-29 


At the end of chapter 17, the main reason for Job to resist death was that it will 
consume the testimony of his righteousness; at that point, Job’s only hope was 
the possibility of human recognition. When it turns out in chapter 18 that Bil- 
dad is not willing to submit to Job’s argument, Job is nevertheless able to upkeep 
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his hopes, and in chapter 19, he once again tries to convince his friends that 
they are going wrong. In 19:20-29 it appears that Bildad’s response has made 
Job more determined and more belligerent, and that from this point on, Job 
has decisively regained control over the situation. 


21 Job 19:20-29 in the Context of Job 18-19 

Job18 Bildad feels very well that the mood has changed and he blames the oth- 
ers for letting the discussion head in the wrong direction (18:2).3? Already in his 
first speech, Bildad had made clear that the solution is not in elaborate theo- 
ries. What Job should do is what he already pointed out in chapter 8: firstly, he 
should confirm that God is righteous, and secondly, he should seriously search 
for God. To Bildad, it makes no sense to speculate on the nature of humans as 
Eliphaz and Zophar tended to do. Humans are not stupid as cattle (18:3, cf. 11:12) 
and humans are not unclean (18:3, cf. 4:17 and 15:14). 

In chapter 18, Bildad, like Eliphaz, returns to Job’s statements on the wicked 
in chapter 12 (cf. 12:4-10). In reaction to Job’s accusation that the friends do not 
get agitated when the tents of the wicked are at ease, Eliphaz had pointed out 
that they are rightly doing so because tradition learns that the wicked are not 
truly at ease and that their success will not last (cf. 15:20—29). In chapter 18, Bil- 
dad continues on his theme in chapter 8 that miracles happen to the righteous. 
He pictures here the other side of the coin, namely that miracles do not happen 
to the wicked. Even if the wicked seem to flourish, when misfortune happens to 
them, there is no backing (18:5-11). Job’s current state is no reason for despair, if 
like a tree he would upkeep a steady connection with God. Job contested that 
people are like trees (cf. 14:7-12), because he rejected that an untimely death 
can be solved by the promise that one’s offspring will be rewarded (cf. 14:20- 
21). Bildad, however, understands that Job’s hopes are now set on his testimony 
and plays the tree metaphor anew. He envisions Job’s fear that his suffering is 
seen as punishment from God (18:12-15), that he is considered a withering tree 
who did not keep his roots connected to the source of life (18:16), and that with- 
out a family or community, his house and name will disappear from the earth 
(18:17-19) so that he is wrongly counted among the wicked (18:20-21). It thus 


32 In verses 2-3, Bildad addresses his audience in the second person plural: “How long will 
you (plural) put nets around words? Gain understanding (plural) and then we will talk! 
Why are we considered as animals? Why are we unclean in your (plural) eyes?” I assume 
here that Bildad addresses not only Job, but also the other friends who have been spec- 
ulating on the imperfection of human nature (cf. Eliphaz in 4:17—-19, Zopar in 112). Most 
scholars, however, have found it problematic to understand how Bildad would also address 
the other friends. See Clines (1989: 409) for an overview of proposals to emend the text. 
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appears that according to Bildad, Job’s fate is in his own hands: only God can 
restore his status and safeguard his testimony. Job has pictured his misfortune 
as an assignment to his friends, but Bildad rejects any responsibility. Job should 
not busy himself with accusing his friends; he should know better and shift his 
attention to God. 


Job 19 Bildad rather leaves it to God to judge whether or not Job should be 
counted among the wicked. Because Job had explicitly asked his friends to 
choose his side, Job feels betrayed by Bildad’s insensitive response (19:2-3). In 
his eyes, there is no risk in believing a friend on his word. If it turns out that Job 
is not true, the friends will not be blamed for showing loyalty: “even if I truly 
went astray, it is with me that my error dwells” (19:4). Job continues his earlier 
attempt to make his friends see that their attitude toward him is not without 
obligations. He already presented his situation as a test case for the righteous, 
and now he adds that it is set up by God. According to Job, God is not only 
testing Job’s loyalty, but He is also testing the loyalty of his friends (19:5-6).33 
Because God has made him into a test case, it is impossible for Job to escape 
his situation (19:7-10). The only thing he can do is to make his friends see what is 
going on—namely that they, like his whole community, are walking into God’s 
trap (19:11-19)?4—and to urge them to reconsider their position (19:20-29). The 
friends must not think of him as one who ‘escaped’ death (19:20). Their duty is 
to show sympathy (19:21); they are not in the position that they can judge him 
like God, and so they should not try and draw conclusions on the state of his 
body (19:22).35 Job is convinced that in the end, God will confirm his innocence 


33 Yuhere remarks: “Job intensifies his rhetoric, directed not to the comforters’ sympathy 
[...] but to their sense of shame and fear” (Yu 2011: 312). 

34 The lament in verses 1-19 pictures how Job experiences the impact of social hostility, but 
I propose that its rhetorical function is to describe the social mechanism that is started 
in when someone is struck by misfortune. In this sense, I do not consider 19:16-19 as a 
key passage in the description of Job’s suffering. Even if Job obviously suffers from isola- 
tion, his understanding of the social principle enables him to distance himself from his 
situation and to put his situation in perspective. 

35 Cf. Hartley (1988: 290): “Job beseeches his friends to share the weight of his suffering made 
unbearable by his complete estrangement from the community. They must come to real- 
ize that it is not some fault in Job that is the cause of his suffering, but the hand of God that 
has struck him. Then they can freely show him mercy.’ E.g. Habel, Clines (1989: 453), and 
Newsom (1996: 474.477) understand Job’s appeal in 19:21 as ironic because the reason that 
Job addresses the friends instead of God—namely God’s hostile behavior toward Job—is 
exactly the reason that the friends will not show him mercy. In my view, however, there 
is no irony here. I propose that Job understands very well why the friends show him no 
mercy and that he exactly tries to enfeeble their reasoning by convincing his friends that 
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(19:23-25). The friends should move beyond outward appearances and allow 
for the possibility that God will not recognize Job in this life; they should look 
Job in the eyes so that he does not have to die as a stranger (19:26—27).36 More 
explicitly than before (cf. 13:7-12 and 17:5), Job’s advise to his friends is followed 
by a warning. The friends cannot simply stand by and wait to see how things 
turn out. What happens to Job involves also them, and when they take a wrong 
decision, they will certainly be punished by God (19:28-29). 


2.2 Job 19:20-29: Text and Translation 

Bildad has refused to answer Job’s call for loyalty, and so in the beginning of 
chapter 19, Job still finds himself in a dead-end situation (19:7—-10) in which he 
is treated like an enemy by both God and his community (19:1-19). It could 
be expected that Job’s suffering is now reaching its climax, but in 19:20-29 it 
appears on the contrary that Job positively restores his confidence:3” 


Job 19:20-29 


maw viva noyANN py RIT WAN A 20 

PIND ADR TD PIOR ENN 21 

spain NP want xing ETN TB? 22 

SDIPITDOI IND ZA PIMPI IDR INA 23 

‘may Vga TW! na aropa 24 

mp ANY ANRE T ORE DOT IN] 25 

AIR TINS AVIN NNP VIN) 26 

PROP DID ANID PV ÖTE PINIWN 27 

PINYA II VW TT AND 28 

D: MY pqa poma WA? ND niyi MAND IA 0973 29 


20 My bones cling to my skin and my flesh, 
so I have escaped with the skin of my teeth?38 


judgment is not a human concern (19:22). It may be custom routine to show ‘contempt 
for ruin’ (19:1-19, cf. 12:5), but Job wants his friends to recognize that such practices are 
wrong. 

36 Job19:26-27: 3 WNOUR TPP TIN IS WR TDR TINS WAN NNTP Ty INN} 
ppa m9 “When after my skin, this has been cut down, that from my flesh I will behold 
God, what I envision for me is that one sees my eyes, and not a stranger, when my kidneys 
come to an end within me.” On this translation and interpretation, see § 2.2 below. 

37 Clines notes that in this speech, Jobs speaks with more self-confidence and “less in sorrow 
than in anger” (Clines 1989: 438-439). 

38 On this translation, see below. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Have pity on me, have pity on me, you, my friends; 
because it is the hand of God that touched me! 
Why do you pursue me like God? 

Are you not satisfied with my flesh? 

O would, then, that my words are written down; 
that they are recorded in a book, 

with an iron pen and lead, 

forever hewn in the rock, 

but I know that my Redeemer lives, 

and that He is the Last?’ who will rise over dust. 

If after my skin, this4? has been cut down,*! 

that from my flesh I will behold God, 

what I envision for me*? is that one sees my eyes,*# and not a stranger 
when my kidneys come to an end within me. 
When you say: “how do we persecute him,” 

and that the root of the matter is to be found in me, 


I follow Seow in translating ]JN8 as a substantive and as a reference to God: “Importantly, 
the term appears as a divine epithet, “the last” (Rashi, Ramban), which, together with its 
opposite, “the first,” conveys the sense of divine sovereignty over all history—God as the 
beginning and the end of history” (Seow 2013: 806). 

By taking nwt ‘this’ in NNTP] ‘one will strike off this’ as a cataphoric reference to the 
next clause vibe MIN’ WAM ‘and from my flesh I will behold God, verse 26 describes 
how in the general opinion it is rejected that Job will see God while he is still alive. For the 
figurative understanding of 471 as ‘strike off, cut down’ in 19:26, compare the metaphorical 
senses of N72 ‘to cut off, to cut down: “to root out, eliminate, remove, excommunicate or 
destroy by a violent act of man or nature,” Twor (Smick 1980: 456). On this interpretation, 
see § 3.3.1 below. 

See also Wolfers for this syntactical interpretation of 26a: “There is (...) difficulty in deter- 
mining the subject of the verb in the sentence. This can only be solved if we maintain faith 
that the text is intact and incorrupt, for then we find the sentence has exactly the same 
form as e.g. “That after the main course, there will be served dessert.’ In this, the verb 
served services both nouns, but with implied difference in tense, and with the desidera- 
tive applicable only to the second subject. In full the sentence is “(would that) after the 
main course (has been served), there will be served dessert”. Transferring this to Job, we 
read: (Would that) after my body [or skin] (has been }p3), there will be 4721 this” (Wolfers 
1995: 490). 

The Wx-clause is generally understood as modifying AX in 19:26. I propose that this 
clause is better understood as an independent relative clause, cf. GK § 138e. 

On object clauses introduced by 1, cf. JM §177h. In most translations, *}9} ‘my eyes’ is 
understood as the subject of NN’ ‘to see’. I propose, however, that the verse makes bet- 
ter sense when "J°)1 ‘my eyes’ and 1 ‘stranger’ are taken as direct objects, and when the 
masculine plural in 187 ‘they see’—as 15/73 in 19:26—is taken as an impersonal subject. 
On the interpretation of my translation, see below. 
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29 you yourselves should fear the sword 
for anger is one of the sins of the sword; 
that you may know that there is judgment! 


As was the case for the chapters 16-17, scholars have found it difficult to dis- 
cover a clear structure in chapter 19.44 I follow Clines in taking a starting point 
in the verses where Job addresses his friends. As Clines remarks, “the friends 
are spoken to both at the beginning and end (vv 2-6, 28-29), as well as in the 
course of the speech (vv 21-22)” (Clines 1989: 435). I agree with Clines that Job 
addresses his friends in verses 2-6 and 28-29, but different from Clines, I pro- 
pose that the address in the course of the speech begins in verse 20. Whereas 
Clines sees verse 20 as a conclusion of Job’s complaint on his friends and fam- 
ily in 13-19 (Clines 1989: 436), I take it with van der Lugt as the beginning of a 
new section in which body terms (i ‘skin’, 19:20.26; 1Wwa ‘flesh’, 19:20.22.26) are 
given a prominent place.*> Like van der Lugt, I understand verse 20 as a “sum- 
marizing, single line [that] provides the special ground for Job’s cry for mercy 
on the part of the friends in v. 21a [...]” (Van der Lugt 1995: 226). 

In verses 20-29, the main difficulties concern the sense of 7iva nvbANNI 
‘W ‘and I will escape on the skin of my teeth’ (19:20), the identity of the 
bgi ‘redeemer (19:25), and the interpretation of the circumstances (708) "iy 
nxt) ‘and after my skin one cuts off this’) and bodily state (“wan ‘out of my 
flesh’) in which Job asserts to see God (19:26). 

There is no certainty about the exact meaning of the phrase ‘escaping on 
the skin of one’s teeth’ in verse 20. Seow remarks that if teeth are understood 
to have no skin, it may refer to an escape whereby one is left with nothing at all, 
while, on the other hand, if the skin of one’s teeth is understood to refer to one’s 
gums, it may be supposed that one is left without teeth, that is, without the abil- 
ity to eat or speak (Seow 2013: 801). For both scenarios, however, it needs to be 
explained in what sense Job ‘has escaped’. While it is generally assumed that it 
is an escape from death to which Job refers, it is unexpected that at this point, 
Job describes his situation as such.*6 Indeed, since 10:18-22 Job is not looking 


44 Seethe overview of different divisions in van der Lugt (1995: 223-224) on which he remarks 
that it shows “that there [is] hardly any consensus about the exact delimitation of main 
units in ch. 19”. See also n. 15 above. 

45 Evenif only few scholars have considered verse 20 as the beginning of a new section (Van 
der Lugt 1995: 226 n. 7), van der Lugt concludes on the basis of an analysis of verbal repe- 
titions that verse 20 “is to be taken as the first line of the second canto” (Van der Lugt 1995: 
226). 

46 Cf. Clines (1989: 450): “it is strange that Job should say that he has “escaped” (05 hithp), 
since that seems to be the last thing he would claim has been his experience.” The only 
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forward to death (cf. chapter 4, § 2.4), but so far, he did not fear death, and com- 
pared to being dead, he did not consider being alive in his current bodily state 
as the better alternative.*” On the contrary, it was exactly his current bodily 
state that caused unrest and that kept Job from giving in to death. Instead of 
taking verse 20b as Job’s own interpretation of his situation, I therefore pro- 
pose that in verse 20, Job confronts his friends with the way he thinks they see 
him: “My bones cling to my skin and to my flesh, so I have escaped with the skin 
of my teeth?” To Job, it appears that his friends believe that his body represents 
who he is (v. 20a), and that in his mean condition, he should only be grateful 
to still be alive (20b). I propose that this outline of how he is approached is the 
background against which Job urges his friends in verse 21 to take another stand 
and to sympathize with him. 

The friends should sympathize with Job, because is it not up to them to judge 
him like God (19:22). Even if Job is convinced that God is treating him as an 
enemy (19:6-12), this does not involve that he has given up his belief in the 
principle of righteousness.*® Whatever happens, Job trusts that in the end, his 
bgi ‘redeemer’ will put him in the right (19:25). I follow here the traditional 
interpretation that 5x3 ‘redeemer’ refers to God.*9 It has been argued that Job 
could not consider God to be his redeemer when at the same time he holds 
Him responsible for his misfortune,°° but in my view it is exactly Job’s unshak- 
able trust in God’s righteousness that explains why he does not save God in his 
relentless protest against wrongs. By presenting God as a kinsman responsible 
for his deliverance, Job elaborates on the legal metaphors that pictured God as 
his litigant/judge (cf. 9:15.33) and witness (cf. 16:19). Earlier, he had desired to 
face God so that he could be put in the right, but at this point, the knowledge 
that in the end he will be redeemed is enough. With Newsom I assume that Job 
envisions his redemption 


way for Job to ‘escape’ death would be that either God or his friends restore their loyalty 
so that a faithful memory of him will be kept alive. 

47 Cf. NIDOTTE: “The surrounding context suggests that Job has been delivered from death 
but in a condition where death might have been a better alternative” (Long 1997: 3:360). 

48 OnJob’s fundamental belief in justice, see also 10:13-15 (cf. chapter 4, § 2.1), 1318 (cf. chap- 
ter 4, § 3.1), and 16:19 (cf. §1.1 above). 

49 Andersen (1976: 209): “(...) verses 25-27 are so tightly knit that there should be no doubt 
that the Redeemer is God”; see also e.g. Gordis (1978), Hartley (1988: 293), van der Lugt 
(1995: 227) and Erickson (2013: 300 n. 26). For an overview of other interpretations see 
Seow (2013: 823). 

50  Soe.g. Habel (1985: 305-307), Clines (1989: 459), Newsom (1996: 478), and Seow (2013: 805). 
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[...] as taking place sometime in the future. That this is understood to 
be after Job’s death is likely from the general context, even if the phrase 
“upon the dust” more likely means “upon the earth” (cf. 41:33[25]) than 
referring to Job’s grave.5! 

NEWSOM 1996: 478 


If Job is indeed able to draw comfort from the trust that in the very end he will 
be vindicated by God, this involves that he has moved beyond the frustration 
that God does not employ his power to ensure that the one dies at a moment 
that fits ones moral efforts (cf. 14:4-12; chapter 4, § 3.3). 

By establishing a hopeful perspective that neither depends on his present 
situation, nor on his condition at the moment of death, Job is able to take off 
the urgency of his case, and at the same time, it provides him with another 
argument to condemn the behavior of the friends. If the body does not reflect 
one’s moral record, the friends are wrong in taking it as an excuse for holding 
back their sympathy. At the background of this reasoning, verses 26-27 func- 
tion as another appeal to the friends. Verse 26 pictures Job’s current state of 
affairs: his body is in decline, and his community has given up on him.5? In 
these circumstances he needs his friends to look him in the eye and to see 
him as the person he knows himself to be: “what I envision for me is that one 
sees my eyes, and not a stranger, when my kidneys come to an end within 
me” (19:27). Job trusts that eventually God will put him in the right. What 
matters now is not that he will see God before he dies, but that his friends 
stop treating him like a stranger while he is alive. With everything and every- 
one turned against him, he wants his friends to be on his side when life fails 
him. 


2.3 Metaphors in Job 19:20-29 

In the previous section (17:6-16, see §1 above), Job was suffering from a com- 
plete lack of hope, and he had considered his friends as the last ones left to offer 
him recognition. In chapter 19, Job’s transcendent approach to the body leads 
to a transcendent approach to reality, and to the restoration of the hope that in 


51 See also Andersen (1976: 210): “There would be no need for Job to deposit a written testi- 
mony, if he expects to be vindicated before he dies.’ 

52 Job himself believes that he will die without seeing God, but unlike his enemies, he does 
not believe that this is because he is wicked, but because in an inexplicable way, God 
allows it to happen. If like his community, his friends are tempted to think that Job will 
indeed die, he wants them to explain his misfortune as he does and to stop seeing him as 
one who is wicked. 
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the end, he will be recognized by God. The restoration of hope definitely revives 
Job’s morale,® but even so, he still longs for the consolation of his friends. 

With God as his Redeemer, Job’s suffering is put in a new perspective. Job 
can live with the reality of his misfortune, because he trusts that in the end 
God will judge that he is righteous and that what happened to him was wrong 
and undeserved. This trust takes off the main weight of his suffering and it also 
changes his understanding of the role of his friends. Their role is not to judge 
his case and to recognize his innocence, but to suspend their judgment and 
approach him unprejudiced as the friend they know. Job aims at restoring the 
relation with his friends and community to put an end to the social dimension 
of his suffering. At the beginning of this new project that he elaborates on in 
the following chapters,°* Job uses the source domains of body (19:20.22.26-27), 
redemption (19:25), transience (19:25), and vision (19:26-27) to picture the pos- 
sibility of hope and consolation in an imperfect world. 


2.3.1 Body (19:20.22.26—27) 

Whereas it can be imagined that Job suffers from the pain in his body, it is 
only here in chapter 19 that the source domain of the body features so promi- 
nently.5> In verses 20, 22, and 26-27, especially the repeated occurrence of Tip 
‘skin’ (19:20.26) and W3 ‘flesh’ (19:20.22.26) stands out. The source domain of 
body is furthermore referred to by oxy ‘bone’ and 7w ‘tooth’ in verse 20, and py 


53 Note that from chapter 19 onwards, there are no more desperate outbursts, neither on 
bodily suffering, nor on the experience of animosity. 

54 I propose that from this point onwards, the main rhetorical aim in Job’s speeches is to 
build the awareness that a community has the duty to take responsibility for its sufferers. 
In this project, it appears that Job’s conceptualization of his friends has changed: in the 
first speech cycle, his friends started off as equals that are in principle on his side, but by 
now they have become grouped among those who contribute to his misery and that of 
other sufferers. 

55 It must indeed be noted that so far, Job has not described his grief as directly related to 
his bodily condition. Of course, Job has mentioned the state of his body before. In this 
regard, Newsom for example remarks that “a significant number of Job’s representations 
of the body are invasive images.’ The examples she mentions—“the poisoned arrow that 
penetrates the body (6:4; cf. 7:20), worms that cloak and feed on broken and oozing skin 
(7:5), dreams that invade the interiority of psychic space (7:14), images that culminate in 
the graphic description of penetration and disemboweling in 1612-14” (Newsom 2003: 
135)—however, are not so much used to describe Job’s pain as such, but rather to clarify 
the reason for his anger (6:4), to explain why he expects (7:5) and desires (7:14) to die, and 
to picture his friends what has happened to him since God has been treating him as an 
enemy (16:7-14). It thus appears, that so far, Job’s suffering did not so much result from the 
condition of his body, but rather from the fact that the condition of his body has turned 
the world he thought to know into an inexplicable place. 
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‘eye’, mba ‘kidney’ and p’n ‘bosom’ in verse 27. The source domain of the body 
can be understood as deliberately used, because it appears throughout the pas- 
sage. To establish what the source domain exactly refers to, I take a closer look 
at each of these verses. 

At first sight, verse 20, 34 Tipa nvpanNi yy APAT Iwan ipa “My bones 
cling to my skin and to my flesh, so I have escaped with the skin of my teeth?” 
can be taken as literally describing the lean or weak state of Job’s body. In dis- 
cussions on the abrupt change of topic between verses 13-19— on alienation— 
and 20—on Job’s body, however, it has been suggested that the body terms 
are used metaphorically to express Job’s mental condition. Clines, for example, 
states that 


[t]he absence of his friends and relations and the deprivation of human 
intimacy have not of course induced some recurrence of his malady, but 
have weakened his spirit and sapped his vigor.56 

CLINES 1989: 451 


This understanding implies that the atypical idiom of ‘bones cleaving to skin 
and flesh’ is looked at as an inversion of the common conceptualization of the 
body: normally, the bones are the firm structure that supports the skin and 
flesh, but here, the skin and flesh are presented as the more solid parts that keep 
the bones together. According to Clines, this inversion asserts that Job’s bones 
have become weak, whereby “the collapse of his bones is [...] the expression 
of the overpowering sense of weakness and being worn out [...]” (Clines 1989: 
451). Clines takes Job’s reference to his bones as a reference to the most solid 
part of his body, but I prefer to understand it as a reference to the inner self.57 


56 Fora similar interpretation, see e.g. Seow (2013: 801): “[...] Job is not merely describing his 
physical appearance. Rather, as elsewhere in the book, the disintegration or distortion of 
the human body is a metaphor for one’s shattered state. [...] Disembodiment is a metaphor 
for the loss of personal wholeness, integrity. In this sense, v. 20 is related to the preceding 
verses. The absence of friends and relations and the deprivation of human intimacy have 
thoroughly destroyed Job’s sense of self and caused him to fall apart completely.’ 

57 Cf. BDB (Brown et al. 2001: 782-783). So also Wolfers (1995: 127). Wolfers interprets 728) 
‘my bones’ as referring to the self, and 17 ‘to cling’ as a complaint on survival: “My ghost 
clings to my skin and my flesh; and I am escaped by the skin of my teeth—I continue 
reluctantly, precariously, to live, because the life-force won't depart” (Wolfers 1995: 127). 
I do not agree with Wolfers’s interpretation on p37 ‘to cling’ as a complaint on survival, 
because in my view, survival can only be an issue when Job actually desires to die. This is 
here in chapter 19 no longer the case. 
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INNER SELF IS BONES®® 
the inner self is of a different order than the bodily self 
the inner self is not reflected by the bodily self 


In my view, verse 20 is a question that contests the friends’ assumption that 
the disposition of Job’s bones—his self—depends on the condition his skin 
and flesh—his damaged exteriors.5° So far, the friends did not take into account 
the possibility that Job’s body misrepresents who he is. The metaphorical inter- 
pretation of bones and the metonymical interpretation of skin and flesh play 
out the paradox that the self and the body are different entities, while at the 
same time they are inextricably bound up with each other. Although it is not 
clear what Job exactly refers to with ‘the skin of his teeth’ (see § 2.2 above), it 
could be argued that a non-metaphorical understanding of skin in verse 20a 
suggests the same for verse 20b. In contrast to the damaged skin to which Job’s 
‘self’ sticks, the skin of his teeth can be imagined to be the only part of Job’s 
skin that is not affected by decease.© The ‘escape by the skin of his teeth’ can 
in that case be understood as provoking his friends who tend to deduce Job’s 
fate from his body: would they indeed go so far to hold the undamaged skin of 
his teeth as a prediction of the fact that he will not die? Should they not admit 
that such reasoning is quite far-fetched? 

In verse 20, wa was used as a metonymy to refer to Job’s physical body, 
and in this same role it occurs in verse 22 as part of a metaphorical expression: 
qyawn ND wan byin yatin 19 “Why do you pursue me like God? Are you 
not satisfied with my flesh?” As an object of yaw ‘to be satisfied’, twa ‘flesh’ is 


58 The counterpart of this metaphor, namely SKIN AND FLESH ARE THE BODILY SELF, is 
a metonym because of the contiguity between the source and the target domain. 

59 Cf. Erickson (2013: 306): “[...] it is notable that Job reverses the image of Ps 102:6. The 
psalmist complains, “my bones cling to my skin,’ suggesting that his bones are holding 
onto the skin so that the skin will not fall off. Job, by contrast, laments that his skin clings 
stubbornly to his bones; he cannot escape the corrupted garment of flesh he wears.’ I agree 
with Erickson on the conceptualization; in my view, however, is does not function as com- 
plaint, but rather as a projection of the friends’ reasoning that he intends to modify. 

60 For references on the distinction between the self and the body in the Hebrew Bible and 
the Book of Job, see Erickson (2013: 296 n. 5 and 299). As Erickson notes: “Job’s speeches 
push the distinction between the aspects of the self that are observable by others and the 
features of the self that remain hidden from sight. Although Job does not possess a sense 
of the self’s “inner depths” as moderns do, Job’s presentation of the self indicates a disjunc- 
tion between what is written on the body and the essence of one’s character, as righteous 
or wicked” (Erickson 2013: 299). 

61 Cf. Rashi: “by the skin of my teeth: All his flesh was afflicted with boils and worms except 
his gums’. 
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conceptualized as something that can be consumed.® I propose that the ques- 
tion whether Job’s flesh is not enough serves to evoke the counter scenario that 
his friends would eat his bones as well. Job indirectly warns the friends not to 
touch his bones. They should accept his bodily condition as an accidental fact 
that is not to be used to make claims about his inner self. The friends should 
know their limits: Job’s flesh is not a starter that allows his friends to devour his 
integrity as well. 

Job has established a transcendent approach to his body,® and in verses 26- 
27, he widens its scope to his existence as such: MDR WAM NXTIDPI Ty ANNI 
yma DI D WNIT ANT Py OTIR IN TW nig “If after my skin, one has cut 
down this, that from my flesh I will behold God, what I envision for me is that 
one sees my eyes, and not a stranger, when my kidneys come to an end within 
me.”64 In my view, Job envisions in verse 26 that his friends let go of judgments 
both on Job’s appearance and of the expectation that he will live. 


THE REVELATION OF THE INNER SELF IS THE REMOVAL OF SKIN 
the inner self is revealed by stripping off appearances 


Job conceptualizes his skin as being ripped off. The removal of the skin can be 
understood as something that Job desires to happen when it causes the reve- 
lation of his self. I propose that Job not only wants that one looks beyond the 
skin, but also that one does away with the perspective that ‘from his flesh he will 
behold God. Job does not expect that he will see God from his flesh, because 
of the bad condition of his body. To Job, the bad condition of his body is no 
reason to doubt that he will be vindicated by his Redeemer. His friends, how- 
ever, hold another opinion. Job wants his friends to abandon the idea that God’s 
recognition necessarily implies the restoration of the body, because it hinders 
them to approach Job anew (cf. § 2.3.4 below). 


»» 


62 rTworT (Waltke 1980: 869): “The usual sense of the verb is “to be satisfied by nourishment 

63 Cf. Erickson: “As many scholars engaged in the philosophical and theological understand- 
ings of disability have observed, the whole, healthy body tends to be absent to con- 
sciousness; it is often the onset of pain and/or disability that makes one acutely aware 
of having a body. Yet that same pain-filled body that is impossible to ignore also com- 
pels the self to identify strategies to go beyond, even transcend, the experience of the 
body.” 

64 On this translation, see § 2.2 above. 

65 _ Inthis phrase, ‘my flesh’ functions as a metonym for ‘my body. I take ‘from my flesh’ in the 
sense of ‘while being alive’; so e.g. Clines (1989: 458.461) and Newsom (1996: 479). On the 
interpretation of WaN as ‘away from my flesh’, that is, ‘while being death’, see Erickson 
(2013: 308). 
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Job had been expecting to die from the very first moment that misfor- 
tune struck him. According to the friends, Job’s righteousness will protect him 
against death, and in the first speech cycle, the friends hold that Job will not 
die. In the second speech cycle, however, they start to describe the wicked who 
will not be restored. On the one hand, these descriptions function as a warning 
to Job, but in anticipation of the possible event of Job’s death, they also serve 
to bolster the interpretation of untimely death as the result of wickedness. In 
chapter 19, the idea that Job will be vindicated by God even if it is not during 
his life offers an escape from the theory of retribution. If the friends accept that 
death is not a matter of judgment, there is no longer need to seek explanations 
for Job’s misfortune and the outcome thereof. 

Now how is Job’s conclusion that the friends may indeed relegate the matter 
of recognition to God different from Bildad’s apparent refusal to take up the 
responsibility to confirm the injustice of Job’s situation (cf. Job 18)? Both Job 
and his friends hold that God is the final judge, but the friends see this as an 
argument to refrain from judgment and to reiterate what has been delivered by 
tradition, whereas Job understands the lack of justice in the world as a human 
responsibility. To Job, this responsibility entails among others that one is loyal 
to a friend and that one puts effort in breaking the sort of isolation that he pic- 
tured in verses 13-19. When Job envisions in verse 27 that one ‘sees his eyes, and 
nota stranger;,°® the underlying idea is that one’s eyes reflect one’s true identity: 
Job hopes that the community recognizes him as the person he knows himself 
to be and that this is the reality 7m nN’) 199 ‘when my kidneys come to an end 
within me. 


IDENTITY IS EYES 
seeing one’s eyes is seeing one’s true identity 
seeing one’s eyes is establishing a real connection 


INNER SELF IS KIDNEYS 
the inner self is hidden in the body 
the inner self is the affective self 


As in verse 20, Job distinguishes between an inner and outer self. With the kid- 
neys as the innermost self,8” Job here pictures the moment that his affective self 


66 Note that what Job envisions is a counter image to Job 19:15: "AWN WY "NAAN 
Dry N 2 “the guests in my house have forgotten me; my serving girls count me 
as a stranger; I have become an alien in their eyes” (NRSV). 

67 Cf. HALOT (Köhler and Walter 1994-2000: 479). 
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stops operating, that is, the moment that he loses his presence in the worldly 
interaction. Job’s body is broken, but his mind is as collected as ever before. 
As long as he is mentally present, Job does not want his body to frustrate social 
relationships. Job wants his friends to reestablish their connection and to make 
it possible that he does not die as a stranger. 


2.3.2 Redemption (19:25) 

Job has pointed out to his friends that there is a distinction between the self 
and the body of skin and flesh, and that they should not base their judgments 
on his appearance alone. In the case that these arguments would not convince 
them to stop pursuing him and to shift their attention away from his flesh, he 
wishes his message to be communicated to the world in another way. If it is 
not the friends that keep his memory alive, his words must be recorded, so that 
his testimony is available for generations to come. Job’s frustration that there 
is no real scenario that guarantees that his innocence will be acknowledged 
on earth, however, is outweighed by the relief that follows on his recognition 
of God as his Redeemer: 017? 399759 PINNI N NS MYT "IRI “but I know that 
my Redeemer lives, and that He is the Last that will rise over dust.’ The source 
domain of redemption is referred to by "7x3 ‘my Redeemer’, and it is elaborated 
on in the next clause that specifies that He is the 0177 39979 sian “Last one 
that will rise over dust.’ I therefore consider the GOD IS A REDEEMER meta- 
phor as deliberately used. 


GOD IS A REDEEMER 
God is a related kin 
God has a responsibility to restore 


In NIDOTTE, the understanding of God in terms of a 5x3 ‘redeemer’ is explained 
as portraying him as one “who, like his familial counterpart, helps those who 
have fallen into need’, and in Job 19:25 as the “ultimate lawyer who will eventu- 
ally intervene to protect Job’s legal rights” (nrDOTTE, Hubbard 1997: 792). In my 
view, the conceptualization of God as 5x3 in chapter 19:25 especially serves to 
add a new dimension to the legal metaphor (cf. Job 9-10, 13-14, 16). Whereas 
legal officers formally represents the interests of a clients, the redeemer is 
related by family ties, and as such, the interests he represents are also his own. 
Legal officers establishes that justice is done, but the redeemer ensures that a 
disarray within his family is restored. I therefore propose that the GoD Is A 
REDEEMER metaphor highlights that Job’s trust in God is based His solidarity 
and His responsibility to restore those who relate to Him.®* 


68 Cf. Hartley (1988: 293): “the author’s choice of this term for Job is an intentional allu- 
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While Job’s wish for his words to be recorded (19:23-24) pictures his desire 
for justice as a matter of personal recognition, I suggest that the concept of 
the redeemer opens up the possibility to understand justice on a higher level, 
namely not only in terms of judgment, but also in terms of kinship and restora- 
tion. Job establishes that justice is a matter of God’s personal responsibility 
for humans and for the order of the world as such. I hold that this develop- 
ment starts to shift the discussion away from the legal paradigm (vawn ‘judge’ 
in 9:15; 1219 ‘mediator’ in 9:33, and Y ‘witness’ in 16:19) and the topic of per- 
sonal innocence and theodicy. Job’s friends are confronted with a new view on 
reality: even if they do not dare to leave the traditional roads and if they do 
not have the courage to look beyond Job’s flesh, they can hardly reject that as a 
Redeemer, God will stand up for Job as He will do for any of His creatures. 


2.3.3 Dust (19:25) 

As he elaborates on the conceptualization of God as Redeemer, Job uses the 
source domain of dust: DP? 39979 FANNIN ORI MYT INI “but I know that my 
Redeemer lives, and that He is the Last who will rise over dust.” Although the 
source domain is only referred to by 15» ‘dust, it stands out against the concept 
of permanence that is evoked in verses 23-24, and it also recalls Job’s earlier 
conceptualization of his body and the grave as dust (cf. 17:16, see § 1.3.4 above). 
As 9Y ‘dust’ may here be associated with transience, death, and decay (Seow 
2013: 703), it challenges the reader to reflect on its meaning in the present con- 
text, and in this sense I propose that it can be understood as a deliberately used 
metaphor. 


PHYSICAL REALITY IS DUST 
the physical world is ephemeral 
the meaning of the physical world is limited 


Opinions differ on what is exactly meant by the statement that Job’s Redeemer 
is the Last one who will rise over dust. When nip is taken in a legal sense as ‘to 
appear in court,®? the phrase 75y 5y is interpreted as a locative ‘in the world.” 
The locative interpretation, however, does not include any of the associations 
of 15) mentioned above. Seow therefore suggests that ‘rising over dust’ is bet- 


sion to the special nuances of deliverance and love that are associated with this title for 
God.” 

69 E.g. Habel (1985: 293) and Clines (1989: 460). 

70 Cf. Seow (2013: 703): “[...] those who take v. 25b to be strictly a trial scene have tended to 
interpret ‘al-‘@par to mean ‘upon the earth’, as if meaning ‘in the world.” 
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ter understood as “to come out of dormition to stand over all things ephemeral, 
including the adversaries of Job (his “friends”), who are also ‘a@par (4,19)” (Seow 
2013: 703). I follow Seow that 15y is used here to conceptualize the world as 
something ephemeral. Through the PHYSICAL REALITY IS DUST metaphor, 
Job puts the importance of everything said and done into perspective. Job is 
very much convinced that he is right and that the friends are wrong, but regard- 
less of the outcome of their discussion, and regardless of how his life ends, in 
the perspective of redemption, the reality of the world grows pale. Job and his 
friends will die, and even words written in rock will not last forever, but Job’s 
Redeemer lives, and when He rises over dust, He will stand up for those who 
belong to Him. 

Job knows that he relates to God, because he knows that he is righteous. In 
4:19, Eliphaz used the source domain of dust to conceptualize human nature 
as ephemeral and to point out that human righteousness cannot compete with 
that of God. Here in verse 25, Job turns these ideas around: it is the righteous 
ones that belong to God, and therefore the principle of righteousness is the only 
thing that matters in the ephemeral world. With this reasoning Job invalidates 
every argument of the friends that is based on a certain state of affairs in the 
world, and shifts all attention to proper behavior.” 


2.3.4 Vision (19:26-27) 

Job has arrived at the insight that righteousness will prevail over the accidental 
character of reality. In Job’s explanation of how this changes his understand- 
ing of the role of his friends, a prominent role is given to the source domain 
of vision TND NT Py STAIN IR WR AN TINS WA NNTP Tip InN 
*pma 0h 152 “When after my skin, one has cut down this, that from my flesh 
I will behold God, what I envision for me is that one sees my eyes, and not a 
stranger, when my kidneys come to an end within me.” The source domain is 
referred to by the verb mn ‘to behold, to envision’ (2x, 19:26-27), the noun py 
‘eye’ (19:27), and the verb 787 ‘to see’ (19:27). Because it is several times referred 
to, and because it extends beyond the clause, it can be understood as deliber- 
ately used. 


71 According to Job, human morality should not be put into perspective. Compare the dis- 
cussion between Zophar and Job on this topic in chapters 11-12 (cf. chapter 4, § 3.1). When 
Zophar claimed that people can impossibly know whether they are innocent, Job argued 
that it is wrong to see the world as a reflection of God’s judgment, because it would allow 
people to become indifferent. According to Job, humans are able to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and therefore they are responsible to act according to this knowledge. 
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BEING RIGHTEOUS IS SEEING GOD 
not being righteous is not seeing God 


What does it mean to see God from the flesh, that is, before one dies??? In 
Psalm u:7 and 17:15, seeing God is reserved for the righteous,’ and when Job 
announces in chapter 13 that he will take his case to court, he says in verses 15- 
16: “See, if He is to kill me, I will not wait; I will surely defend my ways before 
Him—even more so, this will be salvation to me, for it is not before Him that 
an impious one comes.” I propose that both Job and his friends believe that see- 
ing God is only for the righteous, but that Job understands it as an event that 
transcends earthly reality, whereas the friends assume that seeing God takes 
place during one’s lifetime. Job is convinced that eventually he will see God, and 
therefore the question of recognition no longer depends on the judgment of the 
friends. The friends busy themselves with thinking about Job in terms of seeing 
or not seeing God (19:26), but Job envisions that they just see him (19:27). In my 
view, the BEING RIGHTEOUS IS SEEING GOD metaphor in verse 26 functions 
as a conventional metaphor that is used to draw attention to the verb when it 
recurs in verse 26.74 

The verb mn ‘envision’ in verse 27 is used in the sense of seeing a reality that 
exists in the mind. The shift from the idiomatic to the non-figurative use of nnm 
demands that the audience actively interprets the different senses of the verb 
and the meaning of the sentence. I propose that this word play highlights the 
transition from the topic of Job’s seeing of God to what Job envisions as his 
major concern. When Job explicitly announces that what follows is a reality 


72 Above in §2.2, I have explained that I understand "WaN ‘from my flesh’ as ‘while I am 
alive’ and that I take verse 25b as what is referred to by NNT ‘this’ in verse 25a, so that I read 
verse 25 as Job’s description of how it is rejected that he will see God while he is alive. 

73 Psa 11:7: “For the LORD is righteous; he loves righteous deeds; the upright shall behold his 
face” (JPs); Psa 1715: “Then I, justified, will behold Your face; awake, I am filled with the 
vision of You” (JPS). 

74  Aslexplained in chapter 1, conventional metaphors function do not shift the attention of 
the reader from the topic. Even so, one may reflect on the implications of this metaphor. 
In TLOT, Vetter explains that ““To see” Yahweh or his act means: to experience God's inter- 
vention either in the history of the people or of the nations [...] or in individual existence 
[...]” (Vetter 1997: 402). In NIDOTTE, Naudé suggests that facing God involves the experi- 
ence of “qualities of the divine presence” (Naudé 1997: 2:57). I suggest, however, that the 
‘seeing of God’ in verse 26 evokes a meeting that includes some sort of examination— 
compare the English use of ‘see’ in ‘seeing a doctor’ whereby one presents oneself in order 
to be examined. Seeing God is presenting oneself to God in order to have one’s moral qual- 
ities appreciated. This idea shows some overlap with Job’s desire to start a case, but I do 
not think that ‘seeing God’ here specifically evokes a courtroom setting. 
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that he imagines himself, he invites his friends to picture with him a scenario 
in which ‘one sees his eyes, and not a stranger. It is generally assumed that Job 
emphasizes in verse 27 that he will see God with his own eyes,” but I propose 
that he shifts the discussion away from the question whether he will or will 
not see God. The question here is that they stop seeing him as a stranger (cf. 
verse 15): the friends should see Job’s eyes, that is, they should set aside their 
reasoning and prejudices, and simply face him. 

In verse 27, the verb N° ‘to see’ is used in its plain and non-figurative sense. 
In the context of Job’s plea to look beyond appearances and against the back- 
ground of the activated source domain of vision, however, it stands out and trig- 
gers reflection on the meaning of visual perception. Job has turned the world 
into an ephemeral place in which reality does not tell anything about whether 
or not one is righteous. Now what is the value of seeing in an ephemeral world? 
What can be seen when what the eyes see is often not what it seems to be? As 
Job has pointed out, there is more to the world than appearances, but if the 
friends want to rely on their visual sense, they should draw attention to the 
eyes. The eyes, like the nyy ‘self’ in verse 20, and the nia ‘kidneys’ in verse 27, 
reflect one’s inner being, but unlike the latter, the eyes can be seen by others. It 
appears that according to Job, the truth about humans is neither in their skin, 
nor in their flesh, but in their eyes. 


2.4 The End of Job’s Existential Suffering? 

Job’s appeal to his friends to act as his community did not yield any effect. At 
the start of chapter 19, Job is more alone than ever before, but exactly this utter 
isolation enables him to see the world anew. I hold that in 19:25, Job restores 
his belief that in the end the righteous and the wicked will not be treated the 
same (cf. 9:22 and 14:4), and that for this reason, his personal struggle with the 
apparent lack of judgment in the world comes to an end.’¢ In this sense, I take 
verse 25 as the climax of Job’s reasoning.”” 


75 E.g. NRSV: “and my eyes shall behold, and not another.’ I have found no other translation 
in which 187 "Pv ‘that it is my eyes that one sees’ is interpreted as an object clause with 
"Py ‘my eyes’ as a fronted object and 187 ‘one sees’ as an impersonal plural. 

76 Modern commentators like Clines, Habel and Newsom are reluctant to identify God as 
Job’s Redeemer and to give verse 25 the weight that it is given in the Christian tradition in 
which it is understood as picturing an eschatological event. Even so, also their interpre- 
tations reflect that chapter 19 introduces a new course. Newsom (1996: 479), for example, 
remarks that “By the time one reaches chap. 19, it is no longer the story of a suffering man 
but that of a man unjustly accused.” Clines (1989: 470) explains that the novelty of the 
verse is that it exposes “for the first time his complete assurance that even heaven must in 
the end accept that he is an innocent man undeservedly suffering.” 

77 Job’s restoration of trust in God is in the first place a personal accomplishment. This per- 
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When Job clarifies to his friends that they wrongly assume that his outward 
appearance reflects some moral deficiency, his reasoning involves something 
more. It is not only the human body, but the whole world that withdraws itself 
from the principle of righteousness. The world is accidental and ephemeral, 
and therefore it is not the place where one should expect to be rewarded for 
one’s moral efforts. If righteousness is worth striving for, it is not because it 
guarantees worldly rewards, but because in the end, ‘the Redeemer will rise 
over dust.’ Job had earlier lamented the miserable condition of his body in the 
face of death (cf. 10:18-22), but now the source domain of the body helps him 
to distinguish between his appearance and his inner self. The possibility of tak- 
ing distance from his body gives Job the space to reconsider his relation to God. 
God is no longer the distant judge that fails to execute justice on earth, but 
instead He becomes the kinsman who will reclaim Job from an imperfect world. 
With God as his kinsman Job is no longer alone, and even more, with this new 
understanding of God, Job is a free man that can fare on his integrity. 

The world is accidental, but precisely because people are able to perceive 
where things go wrong, it cannot be approached with an indifferent attitude. 
Job’s friends have the responsibility to do good and to make the world a better 
place. In Job’s case, they should stop acting like God and start breaking Job’s 
isolation. Even if Job is able to see his earthly situation in a broader perspec- 
tive, this does not involve that the suffering that results from the behavior of 
his friends does not affect him anymore. Both for his and their own good, the 
suffering that results from Job’s alienation from his community should end. 


3 Winding Up the Dialogue 


With God as his Redeemer, Job’s existential suffering has come to an end. 
The righteous ones, that is, those who take responsibility and actively engage 
themselves to improve unjust situations (cf. 17:8-9) will be redeemed. Job has 
reestablished his moral compass. In his reaction to Zophar, Job simply stands 


sonal accomplishment, however, holds a program for his friends and his community. In my 
view, the climax of Job’s reasoning closes off one project, namely that of Job’s existential 
suffering, and opens up a new one, namely that of the struggle against systemic wrongs 
in society. Cf. Newsom: “The unjustly accused person who seek justice accomplish more 
than simply personal vindication. They also redeem a compromised system. Their deter- 
mination to right the wrong done to them is a commitment to the belief that the system 
of justice is not wholly corrupt, but that through the exposure of its own failures it can be 
called back to its true nature.” (1996: 480). 
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his ground. As there is no development in Job’s conceptualization of his suf- 
fering in chapter 21, this last paragraph does not focus on a passage to explore 
its metaphors. In the next, I describe how the second speech cycle comes to an 
end and how it prepares the stage for a new discussion in chapters 23-31. 


3.1 Exploring Job’s New Understanding of Reality 
Job20 Inhis first speech in chapter u, Zophar called Job’s innocence into ques- 
tion by starting the lack-of-knowledge discussion. Job protested against the 
idea of hidden knowledge in the field of morality in chapter 12, and in chapter 19 
he arrived at the conclusion that it is precisely the possibility of self-knowledge 
that is the basis to hope on an eventual vindication by God. In Zophar’s view, 
however, Job’s exposition lacks critical reflection. In his reply to Job, he builds 
forth on his position of chapter 11, namely that people cannot trust knowledge 
about their conscience.”8 

Instead of answering to Job’s call to change their attitude, Zophar brands 
it as an ‘insulting correction’ (20:3). Job has no right to criticize him and the 
others, because his case is solely based on Job’s own experience and observa- 
tions (20:4).’9 Job may be right that it occurs that the wicked are at peace (20:5, 
cf. 12:6), but they will not last, for—according to Zophar—it is not people in 
general but only the wicked ones that are subjected to ephemerality (20:6- 
11).80 When Job would argue that he cannot swallow this and similar arguments 
(cf. 6:6-7; 12:11), Zophar counters that Job’s belief in his integrity is actually 
a sweet evil that he refuses to give up (20:12-13) and that corrupts his inner 


78  Yupresents Zophar’s speech as a strategy of bluff: Zophar has no choice but to continue the 
project that Eliphaz and Bildad started—that is “to convict Job of transgression before the 
public eye, thereby rendering his speeches the impious rants of a wicked man,” because 
“to accede to Job at this point means not only accepting the shame of failure and dismissal 
but also Job’s characterization of the previous comforter speeches, their ulterior motives, 
their callousness, and their cruelty” (Yu 2011: 319-320). In my view, Zophar’s speech is not 
only aimed at winning the argument; I hold that Zophar correctly points out a possible 
flaw in Job’s reasoning and that he thus adds another argument to the discussion. 

79 Note that Zophar takes refuge with the argument of tradition, now that the ‘knowledge’ 
question has been banned from the dialogue by Eliphaz (cf. 15:7-9). 

80 It has been noted that Zophar’s speech in chapter 20 takes up vocabulary passages from 
the speeches of Job, see e.g. Habel (1985: 314-315) and Yu (2011: 322-323). Habel and Yu 
propose that Zophar satirically alludes to Job’s words in his description of the wicked 
to categorize him among them. In my understanding, the rhetorical situation is that 
Zophar reproaches Job for making a display of both hypocrisy and hubris. I suggest that 
Zophar returns to the theme of ephemerality as presented in 7:1-11 as an example of how 
Job’s interpretations are driven by self-interest and to warn him for a lack of critical self- 
reflection. In my view, the tone of the speech is therefore not so much satirical, but rather 
pedantic. 
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being (20:14—-15).°! Job may be thinking that he is able to distinguish between 
right and wrong, but can his reasoning be sincere when he only accepts a con- 
clusion that acquits himself from guilt? According to Zophar, Job is corrupting 
himself: for this reason his words are crooked, and because of his crooked words 
he will get himself killed (20:16). While Job believes that he will be saved by his 
Redeemer, Zophar warns that he should not expect any recompense for his so- 
called integrity (20:17). 

The wicked eagerly takes what suits him, but at the same time, he rejects 
the tasks assigned to him (20:18). Job may think that he has been a good ser- 
vant (cf. 71-2), but in Zophar’s eyes he has been trying to save his efforts: “the 
one who returns work® and does not swallow, when there is profit from his 
exchange, he will not take delight.’ Job had argued that he cannot be expected 
to swallow bad food (cf. 6:5-7). Zophar, however, sees Job’s protest against his 
fate as a refusal of good food. Because Job does not take up his duty, he will not 
enjoy the yield that results from his new worldview (cf. 19:25).83 Like Eliphaz 
(cf. 15:3), Zophar points out that Job’s doings are not helpful. He is prepared 
to put his own interest above the interests of everyone else when he breaks 
down the tradition that he did not build, but while he destroys everything 
nothing will come in its place (20:19-21).84 Job may think that he has thought 
things through, but according to Zophar, he is at the point of imprisoning him- 
self in a wrong reasoning (20:22), and for that reason God should stop him 


(20:23). 


81 I suggest that Zophar elaborates on the distinction that Job has made between his outer 
and inner being in chapter 19. Zophar here pictures that one’s inner being does not stand 
alone and that it can be corrupted by some evil desire or wish. Job may too easily assume 
that his intentions are pure. 

82 The noun YX% in 20:8 is a hapax legomenon. It has been translated as ‘goods’ (Jes) and 
‘fruit of toil’ (wrsv). Understood in parallel with inap 47 ‘the profit of his recompense’ 
it seems to have a positive connotation. The root 3’, however, has a negative connota- 
tion. I therefore follow Seow in taking it as “an alternative form of yégia‘ lit., “weariness, 
labor””—I do not follow him in his next step, namely that “[b]y extension, it takes on the 
sense of the effect of that labor” (Seow 2013: 855). 

83 I propose that the verb yA ‘swallow’ picks in on the discussion on accepting or protesting 
against ones fate, and I therefore take verse 18 as Zophar’s depiction of Job’s doings. In my 
view, verses 18-23 metaphorically describe what the rejection of ‘work’ leads to. 

84 Zophar here introduces the theme of the poor that will be elaborated on in 22:6-9, 24:2-12, 
30:2-8, and 3113-22. Commentators generally understand Zophar’s accusations as exem- 
plary for the wicked, so e.g. Clines (1989: 491), Newsom (1996: 485) and Seow (2013: 842). I 
contend that the topic rather serves to explore the implications of Job’s deconstruction of 
the commonly held worldview. I elaborate on this interpretation in my discussion of Job 
22 below and in my discussion of Job 23-31 in chapter 6. 
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After Zophar has suggested that Job’s new understanding of God and the 
world is actually driven by self-interest and that it is only for his sake that Job 
rejects the consolation that is offered by his friends, he concludes his speech by 
restating the worldview he shares with his friends. Indeed, the wicked cannot 
escape his punishment (20:24). The world is not accidental and cosmic pow- 
ers will ensure the downfall of the wicked (20:25). Eventually, at the day of His 
anger, the house of the wicked will be carried off (20:28). What happens to 
the wicked is thus not ephemerality, but punishment from God that is brought 
upon him because of his sayings (20:29). 


Job 21 In my view, it is only in chapter 21 that Job begins to lose his patience. 
Why would Zophar continue to speculate on his integrity, when he already 
announced that he is prepared to put himself at risk (cf. 13:13-15) and when 
he has just pointed out that the friends are not in the position to judge him 
(cf. 19:22)? What comes of his words is a question between him and God; 
the friends’ only task is to register his situation: “Turn to me and be appalled 
(cf. 17:8)! Put your hand on your mouth!” (21:5). Job cannot imagine that his 
friends keep treating him as a theoretical object and that they remain distant 
and untouched by his suffering (21:6). 

This being said, Job continues in 21:7-15 with the theme of the wicked that 
his friends have been so eager to discuss. In chapter 12, Job introduced the idea 
of the wicked that are at peace as an example of a state of affairs in the world 
that does not reflect justice, and that one should thus not be indifferent about. 
The friends, however, did not agree with Job’s presentation of the peace of the 
wicked and they tried to convince him that one way or another, the wicked 
will certainly come to an end. While the friends continued on the theme of 
the wicked (cf. 15:20-35, 18:5-21, and 20:4-29), Job did not react to it.85 Job was 
never interested in the peace of the wicked as such: to him it was mainly a 
case study on how one should relate to the world, and in the end, it was not 
the peace of the wicked, but the experience that his outer appearance did not 
reflect his inner being that made him conclude that reality is not a place that 
reflects God’s righteousness. Now that Zophar has cast doubt on the selfless- 
ness of Job’s claim that the world is accidental, Job shifts back his attention to 
the peace of the wicked. 


85 Cf. Yu (2011: 324): “Having already twice demurred from engaging the comforters in futile 
disputation and receiving repeated verbal pounding in consequence, Job changes his tac- 
tic and returns to the disputational battlefield in this speech with the goal of silencing the 
comforters by directly rebutting the comforters’ main argument in the Second Cycle: Job’s 
suffering proves his wickedness. Actually, the comforters’ main argument in the Second 


»» 


Cycle is not “Job’s suffering proves his wickedness,” but “the wicked is doomed to suffer. 
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As Job sees it, both his own situation and the situation of the peace of the 
wicked prove that the world is accidental. Even if Zophar refuses to believe that 
a people can have knowledge about their own innocence, what about the peace 
of wicked? The friends have tried to convince him that they are not actually at 
ease and that their success is only temporary (cf. Eliphaz in 15:20-29), that they 
do not qualify for God’s miracles (cf. Bildad in 18:5-12), and that the ones who 
are subjected to ephemerality are actually purposefully punished by God (cf. 
Zophar 20:6—11.24-27). As a counter argument Job puts forward that there are 
indeed wicked that do have success (21:7-15), and that it is only seldom that 
they suffer from misfortune (21:17-18). Job does not accept the objections that 
there may be a delay of punishment (21:19-21) or that God’s wisdom exceeds 
that of mortals (21:22-26).8° What the friends have been asserting simply does 
not match the empirical experience of reality (21:27-33) and for that reason, 
their words do not comfort him (21:34). 


Job 22 By confronting them with a reality in which the fate of the wicked is 
notas the friends have pictured it, Job pointed out that the friends have not suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that God deals with humanity in the world according 
to the principle of righteousness. According to Job, fortune is arbitrarily dis- 
tributed, and the wicked do have a point when they say that there is no worldly 
profit in serving God. Eliphaz is not impressed by Job’s critical observations on 
the wellbeing of the wicked. Like Job, Eliphaz is very well aware of the imper- 
fection of the world, but unlike Job, he does not think that it is of any use to 
protest against it. If Job is convinced that he is righteous and that in the end he 
will be rewarded, he should be satisfied. 

Again, the dialogue is back on the topic of morality and whether one should 
adopt an active or passive attitude. While Job feels that the friends’ indiffer- 
ence causes alienation, the friends hold that Job’s protest is too much driven 
by his own specific situation. Why is it so important to Job to declare himself 
righteous: 


is it God that man benefits, when the prudent one benefits himself? Is it a 
delight to the Almighty when you are righteous? Or a gain when you make 
your ways blameless? Is it because of your piety that He would reprove 
you when He enters into judgment with you? 

Job 22:2-4 


86 I follow Gordis (1978: 231) in taking 21:22 as a quote that presents the position of the friends. 
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According to Eliphaz, Job’s demand to accept his innocence shows how little 
he cares for the interests of his community. Job is in the wrong when he rejects 
the traditional truths on the fate of the wicked for egocentric reasons.®’ If the 
friends would answer to Job’s appeal and deny that the worldly reality reflects 
the principle of retribution, this would involve that they, like Job, would leave 
the poor empty handed (22:6-9).88 It is indeed because Job casts doubt on the 
commonly held worldview that he can expect to meet trouble (22:10-11). 

Eliphaz advises Job to adopt a more positive approach. When Job cannot 
accept the image of an omniscient God (cf. 21:22), he should instead take a 
starting point in the numinous experience of Him (22:12). Eliphaz is very well 
aware that Job tends to protest against any image of God that allows reconcil- 
iation with injustice in the world, but Job must realize that he thereby risks to 
lose every footing (22:13-16). Having thus clarified where Job’s doings go wrong, 
Eliphaz presents Job with a more constructive manner to deal with the world 
as it is. The fact that reality contradicts God’s righteousness should not worry 
the righteous (22:17—20).8° Serving God is not about reasoning about reality, but 
about directing one’s attention (22:21-23). If Job chooses gold over dust (22:24— 
25), every problem, including that of his rejection by his community (22:29), 
will be resolved (22:26-30). 


87 Like Zophar, Eliphaz holds that Job is not in the position to reject the traditional world- 
view, but whereas Zophar adduced the speculative argument that Job lacks self knowl- 
edge, Eliphaz takes a more pragmatic course when he admonishes that Job’s interests 
outweigh the interests of the poor. 

88 | interpret Eliphaz’s accusations in 22:6-9 as metaphorically expressing that Job takes 
away an essential need of the poor. If these accusations are understood literally, as scholars 
usually do, it is difficult to explain what motivates Eliphaz to utter them. Could Eliphaz’s 
accusations serve to adjust “the facts to the theory” (Gordis 1978: 238, so also e.g. Clines 
2006: 554-555 and Newsom 1996: 499-500) or would Eliphaz indeed dare to accuse Job, 
only to shame him (cf. Yu 2011: 334-335)? In my view, the friends have so far been sincere. 
I do not think that Eliphaz actually believes that he can save the worldview of the friends 
by charging Job with unfounded claims. I therefore hold that Eliphaz’s argument does not 
concern his concrete doings, but rather the reasoning he has been developing throughout 
the dialogue: according to Eliphaz, Job is pushing them to adopt a worldview that harms 
the poor. While I hold that Eliphaz’s accusations should not be understood literally, I agree 
with Shveka and Van Hecke that “By filing this charge [...] the debate between Job and his 
friends is transformed into a legal conflict between them” (2014: 99). 

89 I read verses 17-20 as follows: “The ones who say to God “go away from us’, what should 
God do them? Would He fill their house with good things? The counsel of the wicked is 
far from me! The righteous will see and rejoice; the innocent will mock them! If our adver- 
saries are not destroyed, a fire consumes their remnant.” 
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3.2 A New Status Quo 

In the first speech cycle, the discussion ended in a disagreement on the ques- 
tion of hope. Job arrived at the conclusion that there is no explanation for his 
misfortune and that there is no hope in life and death. The friends, on the other 
hand, asserted that Job’s misfortune and the inexplicability thereof are matters 
of limited human knowledge and human morality and maintained that he will 
certainly be restored by God. In the second speech cycle, Job found a way to 
reestablish God as his hope, but now the discussion ends in a disagreement on 
the question of consolation. Whereas Job considers it the duty of his friends 
to show their loyalty, the friends hold that Job’s request is insincere and self- 
focused. 

Job envisions that his reinstallation in his community is possible when his 
friends admit that his outer appearance does not match his innocence, and 
more generally, that the worldly reality does not reflect one’s moral efforts. The 
image of the world as an accidental place, however, goes against the principle 
of retribution as exemplified by the fate of the wicked. According to Zophar, 
Job is not in the position to make judgments on reality when he is not prepared 
to doubt his innocence. Eliphaz, on the other hand, accepts that reality is not a 
perfect reflection of the principle of retribution, but to him, the issue at stake is 
that the righteous ones can trust that in the end, they will be rewarded by God. 
Job is doing wrong by denying that there is any order in the world. He is doing 
wrong to the friends by asking them to consent to something that is not true 
(22:6a), and more importantly, he is doing wrong to the poor by withholding 
them something vital (22:6b-9). 

At this point, one can only guess what exactly Eliphaz is aiming at, but it 
can be imagined that the main problem with denying the order in the worldly 
reality is that it may result in a lack of perspective. Especially the poor will be 
frustrated when they discover that one cannot control or improve one’s situ- 
ation: in that case, what is the use of worship and prayer (cf. 15:3-4)? What is 
life worth living for? Or who is God that He allows the world to be like this? For 
the sake of the poor, Job must accept that—as long as his situation does not 
improve—he will be considered a stranger by his friends and his community. 
Now can Job live with this idea? 


3.3 Opening Up New Perspectives on Hope and Consolation: the Case of 
the Poor 

Eliphaz offered Job a way to be at peace with his isolated status: when Job would 

see that his appeal for rehabilitation is actually a matter of vanity that risks 

to harm the poor, he would understand that he better puts his hopes on his 

Redeemer and that it is for a greater good that he reconciles himself to his cur- 
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rent state. Eliphaz overlooks, however, that the interests of the poor are not 
opposed to that of Job. In his monologue in chapters 23-31, Job will claim that 
his interests and the interests of the poor indeed fall together. By categorizing 
himself among the poor, Job changes the tables. In the next chapter I show how 
Job takes his own experience as a starting point to demonstrate that his world- 
view is not a personal matter, but that it indeed holds an answer to the position 
of the poor in society. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Suffering of the Poor in Job 23-31: on Morality 
in an Imperfect World 


Both the theoretical discussion on the theme of hope in the first speech cycle 
(4:1-15:16) and the practical discussion on the theme of consolation in the sec- 
ond speech cycle (15:17-22:30) have ended ina stalemate. The friends refused to 
confirm that an untimely death destroys a man’s hope and they were unwilling 
to admit that Job’s misfortune is at odds with his moral status. Job had found a 
solution for the question of hope in 19:25, but at the end of the second speech 
cycle the question of consolation has not yet been settled. Job thus opens up 
the last part of the dialogue against the background of the unsettled question of 
consolation. In this chapter, I show that in his monologue (23-31), Job changes 
his strategy. He pauses his search for personal consolation and continues on 
the general topic of what serves as hope and consolation for other sufferers in 
society (23-27). When Job arrives at the conclusion that the actual question 
of the discussion concerns the meaning of God and morality in a world that 
cannot be fully understood (28), he ends the dialogue with a final exposition 
that confronts his friends and his community with their responsibilities for the 
world (29-31). 

In the previous chapters, I have shown how Job’s conceptualization of his 
personal suffering developed throughout the opening speech and the two 
speech cycles, and how it has come to an equilibrium at the end thereof. As 
Job has found a way to restore his hope and to reconcile himself to his mor- 
tality, it is Job’s description of other sufferers that I draw attention to in this 
chapter. In the following, I discuss the passages in chapters 23-31 where Job 
pictures the suffering of the poor and needy, namely 24:2-12, 30:2-8, and 31:13- 
22. My aim is to bring into view what Job’s latest understanding of his place in 
the world involves for his understanding of suffering others. In this chapter, I 
proceed as follows. I start by construing the thrust of Job’s argument in chap- 
ters 23-31 (§1). Thereafter I describe the metaphors found 24:2-12, 30:2-8 and 
31:13-22 and how Job uses them to picture the suffering of the poor (§ 2). To 
conclude, I explain how Job uses the topic of the poor and needy in chapters 
23-31 to argue that his worldview is the solution for the problem of suffering, 
not only for himself, but for society as a whole (§ 3). 
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1 Job 23-31: on Morality in an Imperfect World 


After two speech cycles, Job turns away from his friends to lead the discussion in 
a new direction.! In the speeches that follow, Job unfolds an answer to Eliphaz’s 
accusation that the consolation that Job envisions for himself would harm the 
poor.” In the course of chapters 23-31, it appears that Eliphaz has overlooked 
the fact that Job categorizes himself among the poor and that Job’s interests do 
not differ from theirs. Eliphaz had labeled Job’s desire for recognition as vanity, 
but Job demonstrates that the sole consolation for the poor is exactly what he 
desires for himself, namely to be seen and to be supported by one’s community. 


Job 23-24 In chapter 23, Job starts off his monologue by restating his relation 
with God. Eliphaz had confronted Job in the previous chapter with his insinu- 
ation that God’s transcendence involves a lack of knowledge and an inability 
to do justice on earth (cf. 22:13-14). In 21:22, Job indeed casted doubt on the 
friends’ argument that God is an omniscient judge, but he only did so to point 
out that this conceptualization cannot be accepted as an explanation for the 
fact that the righteous and the wicked are not distinguished in death (21:23- 
26). Job’s topic had been ephemerality and death, and he asserted that these 
cannot be understood in terms of God’s knowledge or judgment. 

When Job in chapter 23 wishes that God could be met (23:3), he envisions a 
scenario in which God would act as a judge in the world (23:4-5), and thereby 
he shows Eliphaz that he does not doubt God’s ability to judge (23:6-7). Even if 


1 My main argument to take 23 as a new start is that Job’s speech no longer addresses his friends, 
cf. Wolfers (1993: 401-402). Even if it has been noticed that Job begins a ‘monologue’ or ‘solil- 
oquy’ in chapters 23-24 (e.g. Driver and Gray 1921: 199, Clines 2006: 598 and Yu 2011: 339), this 
observation has not been given much attention because the assumption that there are three 
speech cycles that all begin with a speech of Eliphaz is not questioned (see for example Driver 
and Gray 1921: 1:xxi, Clines 2006: 547 and Yu 2011: 330-331). On chapter 23 as the start of Job’s 
monologue, see also chapter 2, § 2.1. 

2 Inthe discussion of chapters 22-27, attention is often focused on the rhetorical effects of the 
so-called ‘disputed passages’ (Job 24:18-24, 26:5-14 and 27:14-23), the shortness of Bildad’s 
speech in chapter 25, and the lack of a speech of Zophar. I do not follow scholars who interpret 
the MT as representing the collapse of the dialogue (e.g. Andersen 1976: 57, Newsom 2003: 88, 
Lo 2003: 53-75 and Seow 2013: 67), but instead I join Wolfers (1993, 1995) in reading chapters 
23-31 as a monologue that is briefly interrupted in chapters 25-26. My general understanding 
of these chapters is inspired by Wolfers’s exposition on it in (cf. 1995: 225-257) and I specifi- 
cally elaborate on his idea that chapter 24 concerns “the fate of the poor and oppressed” (1995: 
227); different from Wolfers who takes the description of “melancholy fate of the poor” as a 
complaint on “divine injustice” (1995: 241), I contend that it serves to reflect on the theme of 
social injustice and to make a case for new perspectives on hope and consolation. 
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he believes that he will not find God on earth (23:8-9),? this does not entail 
for Job that He would lack knowledge: “but He knows the way that is with 
me; would He test me, I shall come out as gold” (23:10). Job thus shows that 
Eliphaz has misrepresented his understanding of God. Job is perfectly able 
to think of God as both transcendent, and omniscient and righteous. Differ- 
ent from Eliphaz, however, Job wants to make this image of God compatible 
with his own innocence (23:1-12). In Eliphaz’s view, God’s righteousness and 
omniscience imply that Job’s misfortune is caused by his guilt. Job, on the 
other hand, holds on that he is without blame, and therefore he concludes that 
God's transcendence must be understood as involving His absence in worldly 
affairs. 

What does it mean that God is not present in the world? Eliphaz had pre- 
sented God’s distance as more awe-inspiring and overwhelming than the expe- 
rience of facing the stars (cf. 22:12). Job here clarifies that his experience of 
God’s distance is of another category: the idea that God can do whatever He 
wants (23:13) and that He is free to allow not only Job, but people in general, 
to be delivered to the arbitrary course of worldly events (23:14) makes him feel 
humble and futile, but above all, it frightens him to the bone (23:15). Job’s fear 
of the God is not motivated by a lack of trust in his own integrity, but springs 
from the insight that there is not a single correlation between his doings and 
his fortune: 


Indeed God has made my heart faint, and the Almighty has terrified me, 
for I was not destroyed because of darkness, 
nor is it because of me that He would conceal gloom.* 

Job 2316-17 


3 Job’s description of the elusiveness of God is often taken as a source of frustration or suffer- 
ing. Clines, for example, says that chapter 23 “heightens Job’s demands for a legal disputation 
with God by the idea of his making a journey to God’s own dwelling, only to dash his hopes 
still further by the recognition that this is no more than an unrealizable fantasy” (2006: 592); 
similarly Hartley (1988: 339). I claim, however, that Job’s trust in God (cf. 19:25) has turned 
his search for an encounter with God into a matter of lesser concern. In my view, the imagi- 
nary scenario in 23:3-12 serves to emphasize the solidness of Job’s expectation that God will 
recognize him: Job trusts in God's righteousness, even if He is not there. 

4 This translation of verse 17 is mine. I take the verse as two coordinated clauses whereby the 
scope of the negation Xb in the first clause extends to the clause (cf. yM §160q; for a similar 
construction, see for example Psa 919), and I take "39/ as a preposition with a causal sense 
(cf. BDB 818.6c). The NRSV reads “If only I could vanish in darkness, and thick darkness would 
cover my face!,” and the yps has “Yet I am not cut off by the darkness; He has concealed the 
thick gloom from me.” 
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In my view, Job here pictures the realization that he is not given misfortune 
because he did something wrong, while at the same time, his doings do not 
cause God to hide away misfortune. The idea that God is not actively present 
in the world puts Job’s relation with God in another perspective. After chap- 
ter 19, God is no longer pictured as Job’s enemy (cf. 6:4; 16:7.9-14; 19:6—-12).5 God 
has become Job’s Redeemer, but as long as he lives, God is not there, and this 
indeed fills Job with a breathtaking fear.® 

The theme of God’s elusiveness brings Job back to a question introduced 
in chapter 14, where he wished that “the clean were distinguished from the 
unclean, that they are not one” (14:4, see chapter 4, § 3.2). In chapter 24, Job 
opens with the question why it is 


that from the Almighty times of judgment are not concealed, 
but that those who know Him would not see His days? 
Job 24:2 


When Job wished that God would take up an active role in ending one’s life, 
he knew that such a thing would not happen, but in his conceptualization of 
the world as a place where God is absent it is not even possible that God inter- 
cedes to change one’s fate. It keeps striking Job as awkward that every verdict 
is known to God, but that He allows His believers to live in a world in which 
it cannot be witnessed that judgment is done. That this is indeed the state of 
affairs in the world is described in the following. As Job points out, there are 
those who act at the cost of the poor and needy (24:2—4), and there are oth- 
ers who can barely survive (24:5-8). There are those who take the last little bit 
from the poor (24:9), and there are others who struggle and who are continually 
confronted that they lack the things they need (24:10-11). God, however, does 
not pay attention to circumstances that clearly should be considered tasteless 
(24:12).” 
After Job has criticized God’s attitude, he says: 


5 On 30:20-23, see below. 

6 As the diversity in translations shows, there is no agreement on the meaning of verse 17. Its 
interpretation largely depends on the understanding of the development of the dialogue so 
far. I do not take verse 17 as a wish or lament that concerns his personal situation, because 
I hold that Job has by now accepted his unfortunate fate. For different proposals, see Gordis 
(1978: 262-263). 

7 Job’s description of the world in verses 1-12 is often understood as a complaint on God, see 
for example Clines: “it constitutes a charge against God (though it is not couched in the sec- 
ond person) that, in doing nothing to punish the wicked, he has abdicated his responsibility 
for world order” (2006: 592). I hold that it also serves to open the eyes of Job’s friends for 
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They would be among the rebels against the light? 
They would not know His ways and not sit on His paths? 
The one who rises against the light is the murderer who kills the poor 
and needy, and in the night he may be as the thief!® 
Job 2413-14 


While it is not immediately obvious who Job refers to by ‘they’ in verse 13, I pro- 
pose that it can be deduced who ‘they’ are if the subjects of verse 13 and verse 14 
are understood as contrastive topics: not ‘they’ should be categorized as rebels 
against the light (24:13), but instead, the “one who rises against the light” is “the 
murderer that kills the poor and needy,’ and who “is in the night as the thief” 
(24:14).9 I suggest that Job refers to the poor and needy as the ones who are 
wrongly thought to be rebels against the light and that the true rebels against 
the light are those who treat the poor badly. 

Job brings into view his understanding of rebels-against-the-light with a 
three-fold characterization: they are the murderer of the poor and needy, the 
thief in the night, and the adulterer who waits for twighlight. The rebel-against- 
the-light ruthlessly picks the most easy targets, makes use of the time that 
the world is covered in ignorance, and assumes that his actions go unnoticed 
when they are not seen. The rebel-against-the-light works his way through con- 
structions that are not fully revealed, so that eventually, persons like him find 
themselves captured in their own theories: “One who digs in the dark through 
houses, by day they lock themselves in, they do not know light!” (24:16).!° Job 
warns for mixing up light and darkness and to declare wrong what is right: 


reality. Reality is harsh and it cannot be explained in terms of the fate of the wicked and 
the fate of the righteous; according to Job, reality rather suggests that God is not present 
in this world. 

8 The Jrs translates: “They are rebels against the light; They are strangers to its ways, And 
do not stay in its path. The murderer arises in the evening To kill the poor and needy, And 
at night he acts the thief.” I share Wolfers’s idea that verse 13 questions the wickedness of 
the poor and that verse 14 asserts who should be understood as the actual wicked. Wolfers 
(1995: 229-230) translates: “(He says) “They were among the rebels against the Light.’ They 
knew nothing of its ways Nor did they dwell in its paths. It is the murderer who revolts 
against the Light. He kills the poor and needy, Or at night it might be, say, a thief.” My 
translation differs from Wolfers’s in that I take verse 13 as three interrogative hypothetical 
clauses. On the use of the qatal in hypothetical conditions, see BURG § 19.2, 1, iii. 

9 Verses 13-17 are rather cryptic and there is no consensus on the interpretation of this pas- 
sage. In my translation, Job here deconstructs the ‘elite’ assumption that the situation of 
the unfortunate ones in society results from their wrongdoing: according to Job it is not the 
unfortunate ones who are wicked, but the elite that firmly imposes this view on society. 

10 _ I propose that Job in verse 16 conceptualizes THEORIES in terms of BUILDINGS and that 
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“When altogether morning is deep darkness to them, surely He takes notice 


of deep dark terrors!” (24:17). 


Job protests against the absence of God, but even more, he protests against 


those who make use of His absence to push the limits. Job calls for light and 


openness, and in verses 18—20 he pictures what the truth about God and the 


world involves. According to Job it is an illusion to assume that God would help 


the poor and needy:!2 


11 


12 


13 


While He is light on the water, their portion in the land is cursed; 
He does not turn into the road of the vineyards. 
When drought and heat snatch away the snow waters, 
Sheol is for who would have gone wrong.!8 
Job 2418-19 


the same metaphor can be found in 8:15, 20:19 and 27:8. On the THEORIES (and ARGU- 
MENTS) ARE BUILDINGS metaphor, see also Lakoff and Johnson (1980: 46, 52-53). 

From translations it appears that the singular verb has been considered problematic in 
this context, so for example Jps: “For all of them morning is darkness; It is then that they 
discern the terror of darkness.” In my view, the transition from a plural to a singular verb 
shows that verse 17 does not function as a parallelism. I propose to read the verse as con- 
ditional clause with God as the subject of the verb 13 in 17b. On the use of %3 in the 
protasis and the apodosis of a conditional clause, see JM §167c and § 167s. Compare also 
12:22, where Job rejects the understanding of God as one who “uncovers the deeps out of 
darkness, and brings deep darkness to light” (wrsv). Job warns that light must not be mis- 
taken for darkness: clear questions like the possibility of self-knowledge or the absence of 
God in the world must not be obscured with speculative or soothing theories. 

Job 24:18-24 is the first of the ‘disputed passages’ in the ‘third speech cycle’ (cf. Wolfers 
1993: 386). It is generally thought that this passage describes the “eventual downfall of 
the wicked” (Clines 2006: 668), so also e.g. Newsom (1996: 511-512) and Lo (2003: 102). 
In other speeches, however, Job protests against the friends’ assumption that the wicked 
will be punished (cf. 12:6; 21:28-33). Scholars have therefore interpreted the passage as a 
imprecation (Andersen 1976: 230, Hartley 1988: 352) or as quotation of the friends (Gordis 
1978: 269), and furthermore it has been suggested that this passage should be attributed to 
Bildad (so van der Lugt 1995: 281-285) or Zophar (so Pope *1973: 195 and Clines 2006: 589). 
For an overview of proposals, see Clines (2006: 589) and Lo (2003: 108-118). Different from 
other scholars, I propose with Wolfers (1995: 227) that the topic of this passage is not the 
destruction of the wicked, but God’s abandonment of the poor. In this sense, verses 18-24 
elaborate on Job’s description of God’s absence in the world in 23:3.8—-9 and 24:2-12. 

As in verse 17b, translations tend to neglect the singular subject in verse 18a (X1779p 
0333799), so for example JPs: “May they be flotsam on the face of the water; May their 
portion in the land be cursed; May none turn aside by way of their vineyards.” In my trans- 
lation above, the singular subject in verse 18a—as in verse 17b—refers to God: in this 
understanding, verse 18 contrasts God's position with that of the poor. For translations 
with God as the subject of verse 18a, see also Good (1990: 280) and Wolfers (1995: 235). 
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God does not pay attention to the poor. When they get disconnected from 
the source of life, they perish without recognition, “when the womb forgets 
him, his sweetness is the worm; he will not be remembered, and so injustice is 
broken like a tree” (24:20). With the poor, the injustice done to them disappears 
into the grave. The image of the tree, however, reveals that Job trusts that this 
unresolved question is not rooted out, but that it remains slumbering below 
the surface (cf. 8:17-19; 14:7). 

Even if God is not present in the world, Job believes that God’s sympathy is 
with the poor and needy, and so it is not they, but the successful ones that must 
reconsider their doings: 


The One who takes care of a barren woman who does not bear, 
or the widow whom one did no good, 

He will seize the mighty ones with His strength; 

if He arises one will not trust life. 


Job 24:21-22 


One’s worldly condition does not predict God’s final verdict, and in the end, the 
same fate awaits everyone: 


If He gives one security, one is at ease, 
but His eyes are on their ways. 
They may have been exalted for a little while, but He is not there, 
and when they are brought low, 
they are like all that shut their mouth; 
as the heads of grain they are cut off. 
Job 24:23-24 


After this summary of his view on the world, Job asks with a rhetorical ques- 
tion to agree with it (24:25). While Job does not actually intend to continue the 
discussion with his friends, Bildad indeed takes up Job’s words as a challenge. 


Job 25 In chapter 25, Bildad offers a short reply to Job’s provocative reinter- 
pretation of the distance of God. Whereas Job asserted that the absence of 
God filled him with fear (23:15), Bildad holds that God is not absent, and that 
it is instead the very idea that He controls everything that happens on earth 
that is frightful (25:2). God does not deliver the world to chaos, but instead, 
“He imposes peace in His heights” (25:2, JPS). God’s light shines on every- 
one (25:3), and for this reason, Job should reconsider his conceptualization of 
humans. 
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Verses 4—6 are commonly interpreted as an echo of Eliphaz’s argument in 
4:17-19 and 15:14-17 that human morality is not absolute and that it should be 
seen in the perspective of God." I have proposed, however, that Bildad has 
rejected the argument that humans are unclean in 18:3 (cf. chapter 5, § 2.1). I 
therefore suggest that rather than repeating Eliphaz’s argument, Bildad here 
questions the conceptualization of humans that underlies Job’s argument in 
chapter 24. Since chapter 10:18-22, Job has been picturing it as a loathsome sit- 
uation that humans end up with worms and maggots (17:14), and he used this 
image to point out that the righteous and the wicked share the same fate and 
that there is no reward for moral behavior (21:26, 24:20). Bildad agrees with 
Job that morality will not prevent a body to fall apart and that human mor- 
tality is no reason to believe that human morality is imperfect, but whereas 
Job takes equality in death as a proof for God’s absence in this world, Bildad 
approaches the matter from another perspective. To Bildad, God’s light shines 
on everyone. It is not the human limits that matter, but the human ability to 
perceive God’s light. One should not ask “how would a man be righteous with 
God, or how can one born of a woman be pure?” but take as a starting point 
that God’s presence in the world prevents that people are looked at as beings 
of decay: 


Look! As far as the moon, does He not shine? 

And the stars, would they not be bright in His eyes? 

Indeed is it that man is a maggot and son of man a worm?!5 
Job 25:5-6 


By confronting Job’s rhetorical question on God’s dealings with humanity (cf. 
24:25) with a rhetorical question on Job’s conceptualization of humans, Bildad 
brings in a more positive perspective. Even if it is so that death is indiscrimi- 
nate, this does not entail that God is absent and that humans are reduced to 
their mortal nature. The world is not a place of darkness. Even in the night, 
there is the light of the moon and the stars. God is present in this world, and in 
His light, people are more than beings of decay. 


14 Eg. Driver and Gray (1921: 1:215—216), Clines (2006: 633) and Newsom (1996: 517). 

15 Itake’ 48 in the sense of ‘indeed (is it) that? as adding emphasis to the question, cf. 
Gen 3:1; HALOT (Köhler and Walter 1994-2000: 65). Note that my translation opposes the 
general understanding of this passage in that I read verse 5 as the confirmation—not 
the rejection—of the brightness of the luminaries, and verse 6 as the rejection—not the 
confirmation—of the conceptualization of man as a worm. 
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Job 26 Bildad tried to guide Job to a more positive perspective on humanity, but 
Job sticks to his view. Job may actually agree that people are more than just dust, 
but his main problem with Bildad’s approach is that it involves no convincing 
solution for social injustice: 


How you have helped (the one) without strength; 
delivered (the one) with an arm that has no power! 
How you have advised (the one) without wisdom; 
sound insight you have declared abundantly!"6 

Job 26:2-3 


Because of his reluctance to speculate on the nature of God and humans, Bildad 
does not aim at offering an explanation for the existence of suffering and mis- 
fortune.!” His words therefore do not address the problem that has now moved 
in the center of Job’s attention, namely how one can help the poor in a world 
that God allows to be as it is, that is, a place where the wicked and righteous 
are treated in the same way. Those without strength, power, and wisdom are 
not helped with toothless theories that do not dare to face the reality of their 
lives. 

In verses 5-14 Job turns away from Bildad’s optimistic conceptualization of 
humans to delve deeper into the theme of God’s absence in the world. In reac- 
tion to Bildad’s hymn in chapter 25, Job explores what God’s absence entails for 
the conceptualization of God as the one with power and control.!8 Job shares 


16 Cf. Newsom (1996: 517): “He [Job] sardonically refers to himself, the recipient of Bildad’s 
help, rescue, and counsel, as one “without power ... without strength ... without wisdom” 
(26:2-3a). There is a subtle linguistic play, however. The words that at first glance appear 
to describe Job could also be taken as phrases describing Bildad’s advice. “How you have 
helped, without strength, How have you rescued, with a powerless arm! How have you 
counseled, without wisdom! ...”” I agree with Newsom on the wordplay, but in my view, 
Job refers not to himself but to the poor as the recipient of Bildad’s help. 

17 Compare also 8:18 where Bildad presented misfortune as something that may occur to the 
righteous (cf. chapter 4, n. 57). 

18 Job 26:5-14 is the second of the disputed passages in the book of Job. It has been found dif- 
ficult to understand how Job would utter a hymn on God’s power when he has just rejected 
Bildad’s hymn on the same theme. Scholars have attributed the passage to Bildad or read 
it as a parody on either God or Job’s friends. See Lo (2003: 152-159) for a discussion of 
approaches. According to Lo, “Job says the same kind of things as Bildad did in chapter 25, 
but his emphasis is on the fact that human beings have very limited understanding” (2003: 
164). I agree with Lo that Job’s hymn serves to react to Bildad’s understanding of knowl- 
edge, but different from Lo, I hold that Job challenges the idea that human beings have a 
limited understanding. 
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the belief that God’s power and control reach beyond the worldly reality (26:6- 
8), but he asks why it is that this same God makes Himself invisible (26:9).!° Job 
also shares the belief that God has put an end to chaos (26:10-13), but is it not 
ironic that all that is heard of Him is a “whisper of a word” and that the “thunder 
of His deeds” cannot be understood (26:14)? 

There is no doubt that God does great things, yet when God’s dealings with 
humanity are concerned, Zophar and Eliphaz claimed that one cannot know 
anything at all (cf. 11:7-12; 15:7-9). Only Eliphaz went as far as suggesting that 
he heard a “whisper of a word” (cf. 4:12). Job does not accept his protest against 
social injustice to be silenced by the argument that people lack knowledge. He 
is convinced that people can distinguish between good and bad, and if there 
is any meaning to that, it should be discussed why one is not given insight in 
the ‘thunder of His deeds’. Job is very well aware that there are no answers, 
but precisely the question that there are no answers is something that should 
be thought about. If God does not show Himself, what does it involve for the 
human perception of God and for the human relation to Him? 


Job 27 Bildad’s plea to focus on the positive aspects of the human relation to 
God and to leave the difficulties for what they are, reintroduces the question 
of the presumed lack of knowledge, and with this question on the background, 
Job continues in chapter 27 on the topic that he was discussing in chapter 24. 
In chapter 24, Job had described the world as a place where God is absent and 
where anything can happen, and he had warned against the possibility to take 
advantage thereof. In chapter 27, Job declares that the worldview that he has 
presented in chapters 24 reflects the truth and it is a matter of integrity that 
he does not give up on it (27:2-6).2° With this final statement it is up to the 
friends to make their decision: do they dare to trust Job’s integrity and accept 
the consequences of his reasoning, or do they prefer to stick to the ideas that 
have been handed over for ages? In the latter case, it is they who will turn out 


19 “The One who stretches out Zaphon over chaos, who suspends earth over emptiness; the 
One who wraps up the waters in His clouds, yet no cloud burst under their weight, He 
shuts off the view of His throne, Spreading His cloud over it.” (26:7-9, translation based 
on JPS). Cf. Habel: “The cloud functioned as the “mask of God” both identifying his mani- 
fest operations and veiling his essential being, that is, his glory or face” (Habel 1985: 372). 

20 With Shveka and Van Hecke (2014: 106-11) I read chapter 27 as an elaboration on the case 
that Eliphaz started in chapter 22. Shveka and Van Hecke: “Job is not primarily concerned 
with admitting or denying what the friends said was the case, but with claiming that, as 
juridical parties, they are not in the right, as a means to affirm his own innocence” (2014: 
107). While she does not refer to chapter 22, Lo offers for a similar interpretation (2003: 
168-169). 
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to be the wicked ones (27:7).2! Job underlines with rhetorical questions that he 
is innocent and that he trusts that in the end he, and not the wicked, will be 
saved by God (27:8-10).?2 

Now that he has stated his innocence and trust in God, Job continues his dis- 
cussion on the worldview that Eliphaz rejected as wicked (cf. 22:6-9), namely 
that God does not act as a judge in this world (21:7-33). Job had concluded that 
God is not present in the world (cf. chapter 23-24), and when he announces to 
teach the friends ‘what is in the control of God’ and what is ‘with the Almighty’ 
(27:11) this is what he hints at. The friends have been witnessing what has hap- 
pened to Job (27:12), and as they see it, Job has been given ‘the portion of the 
wicked man’ and ‘the inheritance of the violent ones’ (27:13).23 Job agrees that 
what he has been given is what would be appropriate for the wicked. Job, how- 
ever, trusts that he is innocent, and therefore he maintains that the so-called 
fate of the wicked is blindly distributed. What Job pictures in verses 14-23 is not 
what the wicked befalls, but what anyone—either righteous or wicked—may 
receive: 


21 Like the friends’ descriptions of the fate of the wicked were meant as a threat to Job, Job 
uses it here as a threat to them: “my enemy will be like a wicked one, who rises against 
me as an unrighteous” (27:7). Cf. Shveka and Van Hecke (2014: uo): “As for identifying the 
“the enemy’, in the context of the dialogues, it stands to reason that Job contrasts him- 
self with his friend here: not HE is the wicked one—on the contrary, he holds fast to his 
righteousness (v. 6), HIS FRIENDS should be regarded as wicked.” See Lo (2003: 169n302) 
and Shveka and Van Hecke (2014: 108-111) for overviews of different interpretations of 
verse 7. 

22 I follow Kroeze’s understanding that verses 8-10 serve to support Job’s declaration of 
innocence: “We kunnen echter in deze woorden ook een voortzetting van Jobs onschulds- 
betuiging zien. Dan heeft het eerste "2 niet zozeer op vs. 7 betrekking als wel op 2-7. Job 
bedoelt dan: een goddeloze heeft geen hoop op God, maar ik wel, vgl. 13:16” (1961: 188). 
Compare also Wolfers (1995: 248). 

23 Job 2713-23 is the third of the disputed passages in the third speech cycle. Scholars have 
found it difficult to explain how Job can here assert that the wicked will receive punish- 
ment, after he had earlier claimed that they escape punishment (12:6; 21:7-18); the passage 
is therefore often reassigned to Zophar. See Lo (2003:166-168, 178-187) for an overview and 
discussion of the various proposals. According to Lo (2003: 193), Job adopts the friends’ 
manner of speaking to picture their own fate: “Job turns the tables and uses his friends’ 
argument as a weapon against them. This is heavily ironic. But it needs to be noted again 
that it is not mere parody. The crucial thing is that, in the flow of the argument, Job uses his 
friends’ words against them.” I propose here that Job adopts the friends’ manner of speak- 
ing to picture the general fate of humankind. In this understanding, the tone in verses in 
14-23 is cynical rather than ironic in that it presents the unfortunate events that people— 
whether they are righteous or wicked—are confronted with as if it are punishments from 
God. 
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This is the portion of the wicked man from God, 
the inheritance of the violent that one receives from the Almighty. 
Job 2733 


Misfortune happened to Job and it may happen to anyone. Everyone risks that 
his offspring dies because of violence or famine (27:14), and that they are denied 
an appropriate death (27:15). The friends would hold that it is the rich man’s 
indifferent attitude toward his wealth (27:16) that causes his downfall and that 
his downfall will eventually come to the benefit of the righteous and innocent 
(27:17). Job, however, does not accept such an explanation. In his view, the rich 
man’s only mistake is that his house—that is his life, his accepted view on the 
world?4—lacks solidity (27:18). The lack of solidity causes that all he believes 
in can suddenly be gone: “If a rich man lies down and is not gathered, it may be 
gone when he opens his eyes” (27:19). At that point, he is delivered to chaos: 


Terror overtakes him like the water; 

by night, a storm wind steals him away; 
if the East wind lifts him, he goes, 

it whirls him away from his place. 


Job 27:20-21 


At that point, he will try to flee from God’s control (27:22), while being mocked 
by his community (27:23). 

It is obvious that Job’s description of the so-called fate of the wicked can be 
read as his own story. Job is the rich man who lost his children, whose under- 
standing of the world could not withstand the confrontation with trouble, who 
was delivered to chaos and swept from his place. Job realizes that he has been 
naive, and now that he knows better, he wants to share the knowledge he gained 
with his friends. Job wants the friends to take his advice both to save his friends 
from wickedness, and to save himself and other sufferers from the wrong and 
painful judgments that may result from a the naive understanding of God. 
While it may seem that Job’s new understanding of the world and of God is 
very dark and negative, the following chapters show how Job transforms it into 
a more constructive approach. 


Job 28 The knowledge that he is innocent and that God is his Redeemer led 
Job to proclaim a fearsome view on reality where God is not present to execute 


24 Cf. Clines (2006: 673); on this metaphor, see n. 10 above. 
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judgment. By means of an extended metaphor? Job reflects on the value of this 
knowledge and thereby he opens up yet another new perspective on himself, 
God and the world.6 

When Job pictures the search for wisdom as a quest for precious stones, it 
seems in verses 1-11 that wisdom can be found. Only in verse 12, it becomes 
clear that this is not the case. From the description it appears that the search 
for wisdom does not fail because of a lack of effort. Like miners, Job was will- 
ing to go beyond the familiar thoughts of tradition, to explore new territories, to 
face the darkness of reality, to put an end to mysteries and expose them to light. 
It may have occurred to the friends that Job had classified the insights at which 
he arrived as wisdom, but here he puts his search in a broader perspective. Even 
if Job is able to uncover valuable insights on death and on the fortuity of fate, he 
knows that this will not lead him to understanding the reward of moral efforts 
or the meaning of life. In the end, it must be accepted only God can understand 
the full extent of the ways of the world.?’ 

By presenting his own search for wisdom as a quest for precious stones, Job 
explains to his audience that he values what he has found, but that he is also 
very well aware of the limits of his knowledge. By presenting God as the one 
who oversees the workings of the world, Job furthermore asserts that he— 
like the friends—trusts that God understands the principles behind the reality 
and the questions that humans are confronted with. It thus appears that Job 
has moved beyond his protest against God’s distance from the world in chap- 
ters 23-24. Instead of considering God’s distance as a matter of inactivity or 
indifference, he begins to comprehend that it existentially characterizes the 
relation between humans and God. I suggest that it is this new understanding 
that allows Job to relate to God as his Lord — 18 (28:28)—who knows about 


25 On my understanding of Job 28 as an extended metaphor or mashal, see chapter 2, § 2.2. 

26 Compare Wolfers (1995: 492): “God is capricious and even actively malign toward those 
who obey Him. Yet Job maintains both his integrity and his loyalty to his Persecutor. How 
can he defend, even to himself, this course as being the path of wisdom? Chapters 27 and 
28 together answer this question in perhaps the only way possible, by expressing a priori 
certainty that transcends, and boldly proposes always to transcend, every item of con- 
trary evidence. They insist, in fact, on the superiority of intuitive knowledge (27:2-6) and 
revealed knowledge (28:28) to Wisdom and Understanding.” 

27 Cf. Jones (2009: 101-102): “For the poem in Job 28, true wisdom is not gained through brash 
ventures to the edges of the world, but by taking one’s place within an ancient plan. Even 
while heroic exploration ultimately fails to reveal wisdom, wisdom may nonetheless be 
born from that failure by recognizing, creating, and maintaining limits. [...] Wisdom is 
found in a moral universe that is fundamentally rooted in the awe of the God who ordered 
the world (v. 28).’ 
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the nature of reality and the questions with which it confronts people.”® At the 
end of chapter 28, this new title marks that Job does not fear God because He 
withdraws Himself (cf. 23:13-15) or because He would control everything (so 
Bildad in 25:3), but that he has transformed the existential awe for God into a 
disposition that obliges him to face the harshness of reality as a servant that 
trusts in the omniscience and righteousness of his Lord. 

Now how does Job’s conclusion differ from what the friends have been trying 
to explain to him all along? Eliphaz already told Job in his first speech that he 
should put his trust in his fear (of God) and the integrity of his ways (cf. 4:6), Bil- 
dad stated that in the case of misfortune, all one can do is turn to God (cf. 8:5-7) 
and Zophar was actually the one who started the discussion on the imperfect 
knowledge of humans as opposed to the perfect knowledge of God (cf. 11:4- 
6). It appears from their approaches to reality that Job understands the fear of 
God on a more fundamental level. To the friends, the fear of God is the accep- 
tance that human knowledge is limited and that any attempt to understand 
the world is a case of hubris—for this reason they did not dare to support a 
friend in trouble (cf. 6:14). Job’s understanding of the fear of the Lord, on the 
other hand, entails that people live with the assumption that the human lim- 
itations are taken into account by both people and God and that people have 
the unconditional responsibility to fare on their integrity. The fear of the Lord 
that Job presents in verse 28 is not an empty slogan when it is understood as 
the outcome of Job’s thinking about reality, morality, and the relation of God to 
this world.?9 Job may not be able to know the place of wisdom, but he certainly 
knows the place of humans and God in the world. Job had already restored God 
as his hope (19:25), but now the achieved concept of the fear of the Lord also 
allows him to reinstate God as his consolation (28:28). 


Job 29-31 In the last part of the dialogue, Job regains his calm. Now that he 
has returned to God as his hope and consolation, the only issue left is that his 


28 Cf. Habel (1985: 401): “The selection of the title “donay may be an ingenious ploy of the 
poet at this point. Not only does the new title produce a striking contrast with the titles 
which have preceded, it allows the listening audience to hear a veiled reference to the 
name of Yahweh in that title because of their familiarity with the idiom “the fear of Yah- 
web” (cf. Prov. 10:27; 14:26, 27).” I elaborate on Habel’s view and suggest that the title "IT& 
specifies the new manner in which Job relates to God. 

29 Cf. Wolfers (1995: 492-493): “This is the philosophy by which Job lived before his trial— 
Godfearing and shunning evil. He may no longer be 1W1 ON, simple and straight, for now 
he is experienced and broken, but as he emerges from despair, anger and grief, he reasserts 
that part of his character over which he has retained control.” 
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insights will find no ear and remain without consequence.*° In order to restore 
his position and to improve the position of other unfortunate ones, the com- 
munity should accept his view of the world, and this is indeed what Job aims 
to establish in his final statement. 

To remind his audience®? of how he was looked at before misfortune befell 
him, Job starts in chapter 29 with looking back. He pictures his earlier wel- 
fare (29:2-6), his former status within his community (29:7-11), his good works 
and his great expectations (29:12-18), and his success and position (29:19— 
25). Against the background of his previous speeches, Job’s self-description 
appears overconfident and self-important.3? Indeed, after having criticized the 
attempts of the friends to comfort him, how can Job be so sure that he has been 
of help to the poor (cf. 2912-16)? And after having reproached the friends for 
lacking a critical attitude, how can he so bluntly profile himself as the leader 


30 Note that I thus assume that Job does not categorize his physical state as suffering as such. 
The problem with his physical state is that it causes that others to think of him as being 
punished by God, and as long as this thought is not abandoned, Job’s words are not heard. 
Cf. Pelham (2012: 335): “It may not be until ch. 29 that we are made to recognize just how 
stripped of its prior power Job’s language has become [...].” Job physical state thus only 
adds to his suffering in so far as it hinders him in reaching his goal, that is, convincing his 
community of his insights so that they change their doings. 

31 Inmyinterpretation below, chapters 29-31 are directed to Job’s community, because I hold 
that after his friends (chapters 27-28), it is them, not God, that he seeks to convince of his 
integrity. I differ here from the explanation of chapters 29-31 as being addressed to God “to 
provoke God to action” (Habel 1985: 405; so also e.g. Hartley 1988: 385 and Seow 2013: 68- 
69). The idea that Job does not utter 29-31 to provoke God opens up another perspective 
on the divine speeches, see also Pelham (2012). 

32 Cf. Habel (1985: 404): “Chapters 29-31 are not a soliloquy in which Job reflects on his past 
and present situation, but a formal testimony (masal, 29:1) addressed to a public assem- 
bly.” So also Lo (2003: 216). 

33 Cf. Perdue (1991: 192): “Of course we may take this rather exalted self-praise simply as social 
description and argue that Job was a Near Eastern king dethroned by some unknown 
catastrophe. But it is wise to see the language in its full metaphorical range as it describes 
the nature and function of Job and others who saw themselves in the ‘divine image’, that 
is as sovereigns commissioned by God to master and rule over creation. Sages especially 
use royal language to speak of their tasks and mission in the world (cf. Qoh. 1:12-14:3). It 
is this powerful metaphor in the sapiential and priestly traditions that the book of Job 
seeks to deconstruct.’ Newsom rejects that there is arrogance in chapter 29 and holds 
that “the expressions that echo traditional language about God are also the poet’s way 
of reminding the reader that Job’s expectations of God are similar to what he expects 
of himself” (1996: 540). In my reading of the dialogue so far, chapter 28 marks the point 
that Job has moved beyond the desire to confront God; I therefore interpret Job’s descrip- 
tion of the past as a challenge to the audience’s understanding of leadership and obedi- 
ence. 
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who finds it self-evident that he is held in awe (cf. 29:7-11.21-25)? Did not his 
experience of being categorized among the poor inform his interpretation of 
his old life? 

At first sight, chapter 29 expresses a nostalgic longing for the past.3+ I pro- 
pose, however, that it actually presents Job’s cynical reflection on the meaning 
of his success. At the time, Job believed that he was acting righteously and 
judging well (29:1-13), but looking back, he now realizes that his attitude had 
turned into a way of dressing (29:14); that it had become a pose that he enjoyed 
showing around (2915-17). Now is there any wrong in taking pride in doing 
good? In the description that follows, it appears that Job’s self-importance has 
led to unrealistic expectations (29:18) that—combined with his success (29:19— 
20)—resulted in an uneven distribution of responsibility within the commu- 
nity (29:21-25). When Job describes that he became someone on whom the 
community depended, he does not picture a situation that he considers right 
and to which he longs back, but rather one that he now realizes to have been 
wrong. Job sees that the community honored him, not so much because he was 
doing good, but mainly because he was doing well (29:19-20). From his own 
experience, he has come to the conclusion that there is no correlation between 
fortune and righteousness, and now Job points out to his audience that also his 
own popularity has really been empty. 

The explanation of Job’s former position as a self-assumed leader who was 
eagerly received by an uncritical community suggests that Job has come to 
consider his old life as a breakable bubble. When Job elucidates how he is 
approached in his present condition, it does not come as a surprise to him that 
he finds no loyalty. Most commentators think of chapter 30 as a lament or com- 
plaint on his present situation.?5 I hold that the concept of God as his Redeemer 
in chapter 19 has led Job to move beyond the stage of self-pity, and therefore I 
suggest that his concern goes one step further. I propose that in chapter 30, Job 
pictures his current state not in order to call upon the community’s kindness 
and compassion, but so as to reveal the mechanisms in society that cause him 
to be relegated to his current position. 

The first verse of chapter 30 immediately brings into view the contrast that 
Job finds problematic. When he was rich, he was a most honored man, but now 
that he has lost everything, he is despised even among the lowest figures in soci- 
ety. Those whom he once rejected, now reject him, and he cannot even blame 
them for it, because—as he has come to realize in the course of the dialogue— 


34 So e.g. Clines (2006: 979) and Lo (2003: 217). 
35 E.g. Kroeze (1961: 327), Habel (1985: 417), Hartley (1988: 395) and Clines (2006: 978). 
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their position is as accidental as his own. Job happened to be rich and to 
be honored; the outcasts happened to be poor and to be driven from society. 
Can they be blamed for being unwilling to see beyond Job’s outside appear- 
ance, when in his former life, he thoughtlessly discarded them as those without 
means (30:2)? The description of the outcast’s marginality in verses 3-8 pic- 
tures how they are done wrong, but is not meant as an excuse for their present 
attack on Job as described in verses 9-15: Job perfectly well understands that the 
outcasts attack him because they believe that God has rejected him (30:11).3” 

According to Job, exactly this is where things in society go wrong: he is 
wrongly considered as rejected by God, and so are the outcasts. The outcasts, 
however, do not discern any similarity between their situation and that of Job. 
Instead of teaming up with him, they make him into a target at which they 
loosen their anger about the society that does not care for them at all. In the 
end, Job realizes that he has fallen prey, not to God, but to the unshakable 
beliefs of society. Again I underline that I do not think that this is something 
that Job complains about, but instead, something that he only now becomes 
aware of, and that he wants his community to recognize as wrong. His new 
understanding of the functioning of society enables him to see his position 
in another perspective. Indeed, with the experience that misfortune turns one 
into an outcast, Job realizes that his personal self-importance (n372) and safety 
(*nyw") were temporary constructs that like wind and clouds are bound to fade 
away (30:15). If it is not because of one’s righteousness that one is honored and 
doing well, it logically follows that one’s social appreciation is as accidental as 
one’s fortune.38 


36 Compare, however, Gordis (1978: 540-541): “The tragedy of Job’s condition is deepened by 
the contempt visited upon him by the most contemptible elements in society. He despises 
his former inferiors, both for their abject poverty (vv. 3-7) and for their low ancestry (v. 8). 
Thus he clearly reflects the upper-class bias of Wisdom literature in general [...].” Also 
Wolfers (1995: 431) sees Job’s words here as an attack, and for this reason he claims that 
those referred to are not the poor: “It is true their description bears a distinct resemblance 
to that of the unfortunate poor driven into the wilderness in Chap. 24, but it would be 
unthinkably inconsistent should Job show such compassion and understanding in one 
chapter, and then heap abuse on the same people in another.” Different from Gordis and 
Wolfers I suggest that these verses picture not Job’s contempt for the poor, but rather— 
in line of chapter 24—his concern for their circumstances; I therefore maintain that Job 
refers to the poor in verses 3-8. On this passage, see also § 2.2. below. 

37 Cf. Newsom (1996: 191): “So, here, Job perceives, and perceives correctly, that when the 
contemptible spit in his face, they do so as the instrument of the social order. They do 
so because they assume that God has already dishonored Job, making him vulnerable to 
their violence.” 

38 Cf. Clines (2006: 1005): “Job can only mean that what he once prized so highly, his dignity 
and his security, were, in the end, of little consequence and no permanence.’ 
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After having exposed the social implications of the fortuity of fate, Job pro- 
ceeds with describing his personal state in verses 16-23 and 24-31. Among 
scholars, it is generally assumed that in verses 20-23, Job addresses God. In 
the perspective of my proposal that Job arrived at a satisfactory understand- 
ing of God in chapter 28, it would come as a surprise to find Job calling upon 
a responsibility that he already dismissed in chapters 23-24, where he came to 
the conclusion that God is not present in this world. In my view, Job’s thinking 
has since then taken into account that God cannot be called upon.*9 I therefore 
suggest that Job in verses 20-23 addresses his community. After he has once 
more pictured the reality of his impending death (30:6-19),4° Job—using the 
second person singular—calls upon the responsibility of every single person in 
his audience. 

So far it seemed as if Job was presenting the story of his life to an undefined 
audience, but here and in the following it becomes clear that the audience he 
is facing is in fact the community that once appreciated him. They may not 
have despised him like they despise the sorry figures at the margin of society, 
but from Job’s address it appears that they too have failed to deal with him sin- 
cerely: “If I cry to you, will you not answer me? I have withstood, did you see 
me?” (30:20). Job blames his community that in response to his misfortune, 
they have turned away from him without looking back and without remem- 
bering who he has been to them. In the perspective of his past efforts and his 
passionate attempts to make sense of the world, Job takes this as a matter of 
hardheartedness: his community has not been willing to change; on the con- 
trary, they have used all that is in their power to justify their negative approach 
toward him (30:21). Instead of lifting him up on the wind to make him ride, 
they choose to dissolve him to become soothed themselves (30:22). Job knows 
that his community assumes that he will die, that is, that they do not intend to 
restore him (30:23).41 While I hold Job has already accepted that he will soon 


39 Note also that Job has not addressed God since 13:18—14:22— on the address in 16:7-8, see 
chapter 5, n. 5. This also fits in the interpretation that I advance in this book, namely that 
from chapter 16 onwards, Job has shifted his attention to his friends, and from chapter 29 
onwards, to his community. 

40 Job accepts that his body is approaching death. God has carefully fashioned his body like 
clay, and the disintegration thereof is not a matter of God’s carelessness but of inevitabil- 
ity. Note that in 10:9, Job was still resisting the fact that God would allow his body to fall 
apart. Compare also the much discussed verse 42:6. At this point—but I admit that I have 
not yet studied the exact developments from chapter 31 up to chapter 42—I suggest that 
Job there asserts that he will not take the transient nature of humans as an excuse for an 
indifferent attitude: “(according to the hearing of the ear I heard you, but now my eye has 
seen you,) therefore I refuse to comfort myself over dust and ashes” (42:5-6). 

41 With the assumption that Job addresses his audience, I translate verses 22-23 as follows: 
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take his place in ‘the house assigned for all the living’ I read this image here 
as an indirect warning to his community. Death is indeed everyone’s fate: that 
Job is approaching death does not mean that his community is allowed to treat 
him like one already gone. 

His community has not been treating Job according to his moral standards, 
and he urges them to reconsider their behavior. Job presents them with the gen- 
eral rule that one does not “send a hand to ruin, if in his calamity there is a cry 
for help” (30:24).4# They know that Job has helped others (30:25), and now that 
he himself asks others to help, they must understand that he is disappointed 
to be confronted with disloyalty and narrow-mindedness (30:26). Not God, but 
Job’s community has let him down, and they are indeed the reason that his 
‘bowels boil without respite, and that ‘days of misery’ confront him (30:27). Job 
wants his community to recognize how he has dealt with his misfortune and 
how he has kept himself standing: “did I go about mourning without sun? I have 
risen, I cry in the assembly for help!” Even if his existential crisis has come to 
an end in 28:28, Job’s restoration on earth can only be achieved when his com- 
munity takes its responsibility. Job depends on them. He has already dismissed 
his friends, and there is no other family he can rely on—“am I a brother to the 
jackals, or companion to the ostriches?” (30:29).43 Job’s dependency, however, 
is not one that is based on personal weakness. Job’s skin blackens, and his self** 
“burns from desolation” (30:30), but did his lyre “turn into mourning?” or his 
pipe “into the voice of those who weep?” (30:31). Job has endured his sufferings, 
and it has led him to a new understanding of God and the world that others can 
learn from. He now expects his community to show some respect and take his 
words to heart. 

Chapter 31 has often been understood as a series of vows that serves to pro- 
voke God to enter the stage.*5 Those who give a less prominent role to the 


“If you lift me up the wind, you make me ride, but if you dissolve me, you are soothed. 
For I know that you turn me to death and the house appointed for all living.” In verse 22, I 
follow the kethib to read MWN as a pu‘al 2nd masc. sg. of the root MW. 

42 Job's argument here slightly differs from the one he used for his friends in 6:14: there he 
urged his friends to be loyal on account of their friendship; now he urges his community 
to be fair on account of the rules within society. 

43 For a similar use of the family metaphor, see 17:14 where Job pointed out that there is no 
community in death. 

44  Asinig:20 I understand "2X as referring to the self; see also chapter 5, n. 57. 

45 E.g. Gordis (1978: 339), Habel (1985: 431), Hartley (1988: 406) and Clines (2006: 1012). There 
is no consensus on the order of the series of vows; some scholars suggest that they are 
randomly ordered (so Andersen 1976: 258), while others discern three or more groups (e.g. 
Newsom 1996: 552 and Clines 2006: 1012). For an overview of different structures of chap- 
ter 31, see van der Lugt (1995: 358). 
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lawsuit paradigm suggest that chapter 31 serves to restore Job’s place in his com- 
munity.*6 I argue below that it is not such much his position that Job wants to 
ensure, but the implementation of his insights. 


Job begins in chapter 31 with confirming his integrity, and he does so by high- 


lighting that he has not let himself be seduced by his eyes (31:1). Job thus points 
out that he is able to put himself at a distance from what he is seeing and that 
he is aware of how he relates to reality. Verse 7 is generally read as a threefold 
conditional with an apodosis in verse 8, for example in the NRSV: 


if my step has turned aside from the way, 

and my heart has followed my eyes, 

and if any spot has clung to my hands; 

then let me sow, 

and another eat; 

and let what grows for me be rooted out. 
Job 31:7-8, NRSV 


Because of the petuha at the end of verse 7,4” I propose to translate the tricolon 


as an autonomous clause that closes off the first section by emphasizing, as in 
verse 1, that Job’s eyes have not lead his heart from the way: 


46 


47 


48 


Does my step turn aside from the way? 
When my heart followed after my eyes, 
a stain would cleave to my hand!*8 


Newsom, for example, proposes to read Job’s last speech as “a testimony by which he 


attempted to rehabilitate himself in the eyes of his peers and the community at large, 
a community that has already drawn provisional conclusions about him from their own 
interpretation of his ghastly fate” (2003: 185). In a similar way, Pelham argues that “Job has 
constructed his oath so that no intervention from God is necessary to prove his innocence,” 
because “by this point in the book, Job has learned that God does not answer him” (2012: 
348). My interpretation of chapter 31 takes a starting point in these latter approaches in 
that it assumes that it is aimed at reestablishing Job’s position by convincing his audience. 
Because the other petuhot in the book of Job clearly signal the beginning of a new para- 
graph in the following verse, I assume that also the petuha in verse 7 announces that anew 
paragraph starts in verse 8. Note that in the modern chapter division, 15 of the 26 petuhot 
in the book of Job are found at the end of a chapter (1:22, 3:26, 5:27, 7:21, 8:22, 10:22, 11:20, 
14:22, 20:29, 22:30, 25:6, 31:40, 35:16, 37:24, 39:30) and 2 are found after the first introductory 
verse at the beginning of a chapter (3:1 and 32:1). Besides the petuha in 31:7, 8 other petuhot 
appear in the middle of a chapter, namely in 1:5, 2:10, 28:1, 28:19, 32:5, 40:2, 40:5, and 42:6, 
and these can all be understood as marking the change between literary units. 

I thus understand the D&-clause as expressing a rhetorical question, and the two qatal 
clauses following the oleh-wayyored accent as expressing a conditional-apodosis pair (cf. 
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8 Iwill sow, and another will devour? My growths are uprooted! 
Job 31:7-8 


After Job has pictured integrity as the ability to hold on to one’s principles, even 
when it is attractive to take another direction, Job introduces the main topic 
of chapter 31 in verses 8-12. Alluding to the proverb that the wicked sow, but 
another eats, Job asserts that even this scenario does not apply to him, for his 
growths are uprooted (31:8). This indeed is what Job here frustrates the most, 
namely that nobody has been willing to accept the new perspective that he has 
been developing throughout the dialogue with his friends, from the moment 
that misfortune struck him.*9 Job refuses to accept that he—the one who used 
to be highly respected and who is known for holding on to his integrity—is no 
longer given any attention: 


Has my heart been open to a woman, 
when I lied in wait at the door of my friend?5° 


Job 31:9 


In my view, verse 9 does not serve to convince Job’s community that he ab- 
stained from adultery, but instead, to underline that he has been waiting for 
his friends to support him, and that he had set his mind on finding a solution 


BHRG 19.2, iii). In the Book of Job, the tricolon is often used to close off a section, cf. van 
der Lugt (1995: 478-482); van der Lugt, however, does not mention the occurrence of the 
petuha and categorizes 31:7-8 among the tricola that open a higher unit. 

49 The noun XX8} refers to the produce of the earth (Isa 34:1; 42:5) and metaphorically 
to human descendants (Isa 22:24; 44:3; 48:19; 61:9; 65:23; Job 5:25; 21:8; 27:14). When Job 
exclaims that his ‘offspring is uprooted’, he reminds one of the death of his children, yet 
at the same time, he uses the proverbial scenario of sowing and seeing the produce eaten 
by others to conceptualize himself as a wicked one who will not enjoy his own produce 
(cf. 5:5 and 27:17, see also Lev 26:16; Deut 28:30 and Isa 65:22). While the first interpreta- 
tion adds an emotional load to Job words, I propose that Job here especially plays on the 
irony that this proverb presents him with. If his community considers him wicked, the 
proverb predicts that they will take his produce; Job indeed wants them to eat his pro- 
duce (compare Jesus’ use of this proverb in John 4:37-38), but instead they uproot what 
Job offers them. His community does not accept anything from him because of his posi- 
tion, and this is exactly what bothers Job in chapter 31. Note that the verb X% is also used 
to refer to words going forth from the mouth (cf. Job 8:10; 15:13; 26:4; Prov 10:18; Neh 6:19). 
Compare furthermore the metaphorical use of 1811N ‘harvest, ‘profit’ in 31:12, see n. 52 
below. 

50 Instead of taking verses 9-10 as a protasis—apodosis, I understand the DX-clause in verse 
g—like that in verse 7—as a rhetorical question, and verse 10 as picturing a state of affairs 
that verses 1-12 comment on. 
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together. Job has not been distracted, and if there is a woman that has his atten- 
tion, it is his own wife:>! 


My wife will grind for another, and others will kneel down over her: 
when that is shameful, this is an iniquity (to be judged) of judges, 
that a fire that consumes down to Abaddon uproots all my yield! 


Job 31:10-12 


Job foresees that his wife—after his death—is destined to depend on the 
benevolence of others (31:10). Because this is a consequence of the acciden- 
tal misfortune that befell Job, one cannot actually consider such a situation a 
disgrace, and those who do so, should know that they are wrong. Rather than 
busy themselves with useless judgments on his wife, Job wants his audience 
to direct their attention to the wrong they themselves participate in, namely 
their indifference about the fact that Job’s insights®* are about to fall prey to 
destructive intuitions. 

What is at stake for Job is not only his honor and that of his wife, but also 
that of the poor and needy. The theme of the poor was introduced by Eliphaz 
at the end of the second speech cycle in chapter 22. In 22:6-9, Eliphaz accused 
Job of withholding the food from the poor, that is, he conceptualized Job's ideas 
as a threat for the already mean conditions on which their wellbeing depends 
(cf. chapter 5, § 3.1). In this last part of the dialogue, the poor featured in chap- 
ter 24, 29 and 30. In chapter 24, Job pictured them as being exploited and left to 
their fate (24:2-12); in chapter 29, he mentioned them in his account on how he 
used to care for them (29:12-17); and in chapter 30, he described how they are 
denied access to society (30:3-8). Against this background, I argue below that 
in 31:13-22, Job sets out to reverse Eliphaz’s metaphor by showing that his ideas 
are exactly the food the poor need. Job used to do good to the poor, and now 
that he sees their situation from what he has experienced himself, he can help 
them in a more fundamental way, namely by confronting his audience with the 
question how society imprisons them in their position. 


51 Commentaries generally understand 31:9-12 as picturing “the fundamental principle of 
Israelite ethics, sexual avoidance of a neighbor's wife” (Newsom 1996: 553). I suggest, how- 
ever, that the situation pictured in verses 10-12 is not so much a hypothetical scenario, but 
what Job fears will actually occur if he is not able to change the view of his community. 

52 Compare also Prov 18:20 where N11 ‘produce, yield’ is used in the context of speaking 
and Prov 3:14; 8:19 and Sir 6:19 where it is used in the context of wisdom; cf. HALOT (Köhler 
and Walter 1994-2000: 1679). 
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Job is not holding on to the truth for superficial reasons, but because it is the 
only way to go.53 Even if he were in the position to do so, he is not free to put 
his interests above that of his subordinates, because he knows that in the per- 
spective of life (and death) all people are equal (31:13-15). Similarly, he refuses 
to put the interests of one group above that of another: “If I withhold because 
of the delight of the poor, I cause the eyes of a widow to fail” (31:16). His com- 
munity must realize that withholding the truth from the poor leads to arbitrary 
decisions, and therefore, they may reconsider the value of what Job offers: 


Do I eat my bit alone, and would not the orphan eat thereof, 

that since my youth, He is great to me as a father, 

and that since the belly,5> He is my mother that I lead to?56 
Job 31:17-18 


Job believes that God is not an active force in the world, but like this did not 
withhold him from considering Him his Redeemer in 19:25 and his Lord in 
28:28, it does not withhold him here from conceptualizing Him as a father and 
a mother. God is the one who guides him, He is the one he came from, and 


53  Job’s statement in verses 13-15 can be read as refuting Eliphaz’s argument in 22:2-4 that 
his integrity is not a pleasure to God: here he makes clear to his audience that it is surely 
not for selfish reasons that he holds on to his integrity. 

54 Cf. 2 Sam 7:22 and Psa 104:1 for God as the subject of om. 

55 The phrase "AX VIN is often taken together as ‘the belly of my mother’ In this reading, 
however, it is unclear who the suffix 3fs in NINAN 1 guided her’ refers to (see n. 56 below). 
Because {02/0 in the sense of ‘from the womb’ also occurs on itself (e.g. Job 3:11; 10:19; Psa 
22:10; 58:4), I choose to read both yi) and (VIN, and 28 and DX as parallels; in this read- 
ing, AN functions as a predicate that is followed by a relative clause and the suffix 3fs can 
be taken as an accusative of direction (cf. JM §125n). 

56 = Job 3118: NINN VAX VAN ANI Dae! "71379 2. The meaning of verse 18 has been found dif- 
ficult to establish, mainly because it is not immediately clear what should be understood 
as the referents of the verb 573 ‘to be great’ and the suffix 3rd feminine singular attached 
to 73 ‘to lead’. Most scholars take the orphan (cf. 31:17) as the subject of 973: “he grew up 
with me as though I were his father” (jps) and the widow (cf. 31:16) as the direct object of 
mn: “Since I left my mother’s womb I was her guide” (jps). While these translations are 
correct, it is commonly agreed that these statements should not be taken literally. There 
has, however, not yet been offered a satisfactory explanation on what Job means by stat- 
ing these things. As I argue that Job in 3113-22 wants to show the value of his insights, I 
propose to take a starting point in the idea that verse 18 elaborates on verse 17 by picturing 
the understanding of God (‘my bit’) that is indeed worth sharing with the ones without 
parents (‘would not the orphan eat thereof’), namely the understanding of God as a father 
and as a mother. On the conceptualization of God as a parent, see also Dille (2004). On 
the conceptualization of death as returning to the mother’s womb, cf. 1:21. 
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He is the one he heads for. Job wants to show that his understanding of God is 
constructive. It offers the orphan a father and a mother, and it offers warmth 
to those without clothes or covering (31:19-20). Supporting the poor and needy 
is more important to Job than his personal wellbeing, and he underlines this 
when he closes off the second part of the chapter in verses 21-22: 


If I waved my hand against the fatherless, because I see that my help is in 
the gate, my arm may drop off my shoulder, my forearm may break off at 
the elbow! 


Job 31:21-22 


After Job’s plea that his thoughts are with the poor and that they indeed favor 
the poor, Job closes off his monologue by predicting his vindication and by 
calling upon one’s responsibility for the earth. When misfortune struck him 
(31:23), Job did not put his trust in gold and richness (31:24-25), he neither wor- 
shipped the sun nor the moon (31:26—28),5” and unlike his friends, he did not 
wish his enemies the worst (31:29-31).58 Instead he kept his house and heart 
open to the world (31:32-33), and it is for this reason that Job is confident to 
come out to stand the contempt of the masses (31:34) and to speak with confi- 
dence:59 


O that I had someone to hear me! 

—Here is my mark! The Almighty will answer me— 

and the statement the man striving with me wrote! 
Job 31:35 


Job will indeed wear his fate with pride: 


57 This could be taken as a sneer to Eliphaz’s suggestion in 22:12, and that of Bildad in 25:5- 
6, to understand one’s relation to God in terms of the experience of being overcome and 
being insignificant when facing the moon and the stars and the wideness of the universe. 

58 Cf. Eliphaz in 5:3. 

59 If chapter 31 does not serve to provoke God, then why is He referred to in verses 35-37? 
With Pelham (2012: 349) I hold that “Job’s oath is structured in such a way that God does 
not need to appear” and that m° signals that Job still considers the appearance of God as 
an unrealizable wish. As Pelham (2012: 349-350) explains: “The beauty of the oath is that 
it is self-validating. If curses are not rained down on Job, then it is as if God has appeared 
and as if Job has stood before him like a prince [...] In this way, God’s hand is forced, not 
in the sense that God is compelled to speak, but in the sense that, by not saying anything, 
God is understood to have made a proclamation by those witnessing the oath, and the 
content of that proclamation is defined by Job.’ 
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If I cannot carry it on my shoulder, I bind it around me as a crown; 
when I give Him account of my steps, I approach Him as a prince! 
Job 31:36-37 


Verses 38—40 are often considered as misplaced after Job’s appeal in verses 35- 
37. Newsom (1996: 555) understands verses 35-37 as an aside. I elaborate on this 
view and take them as the upbeat for the bottom line of Job’s plea in verses 38- 
40. When verses 35-37 underline how Job, despite the circumstances, trusts in 
God, he closes off with an oath that highlights his existential empathic atti- 
tude: 


If my land cries out against me, and its furrows weep together, 
would I eat its yield without payment, 
and cause the soul of its owners to breath out? 
Instead of wheat nettles will grow, instead of barley, stinkweed! 
The words of Job are at an end. 

Job 31:38-40 


With a rhetorical question, Job presents his moral principle. He does not eat the 
yield of the earth without payment, that is, he does not accept the wisdom he 
has gained without passing it on in order to improve the life of other sufferers. 
Job thus ends the chapter with a call to take responsibility for the earth: even if 
the earth is a place of transience and temporality, a place of arbitrariness and 
decay, where God’s justice does not rule, this does not entail that anything goes. 
Nothing should ever be taken for granted. 


2 The Suffering of the Poor 


In search for hope and consolation, Job arrived at a new understanding of his 
place in the world. Because he has experienced himself that the ideas about 
people and God upheld in society lead to a crooked interpretation of reality 
and unjust exclusions, Job has set out to show his audience where they go wrong 
and why they fail to live up to their responsibility. To overcome the fact that he 
is relegated to a position in which it is not self evident that he is listened to, Job 
centers his argumentation around the wellbeing of the poor and needy. As I 
mentioned in the introduction of this chapter, Job pictures the suffering of the 
poor and needy in 24:2-12, 30:2-8 and 31:13-22. Job’s descriptions of the poor do 
not constitute a new phase in his conceptualization of his situation, but they 
reflect the understanding of his own suffering at which he arrived in discussion 
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with his friends and they also elaborate on it from the new position in which 
he starts to recollect a constructive view on the world. My main aim in this 
paragraph is to show how Job’s characterization of human suffering in society 
builds on his new understanding of the world. Because I read these passages 
on the poor as Job’s application of his worldview to wrongs in society, I take 
the metaphors therein as a starting point to recapitulate the views on suffer- 
ing that were passed in review in the dialogue. My procedure therefore differs 
from that in chapters 3-5 in this book in that I do not present a detailed anal- 
ysis of the contents and of the metaphors in these passages. For each of these 
passages, I firstly clarify how the conceptualization of the suffering of the poor 
functions in the argument that is developed in chapters 23-31, and secondly, I 
explain how it relates to the metaphors that Job and his friends introduced in 
the dialogue. 


2.1 Job 24:2-12: Cattle, Food and Nakedness 

In chapter 24, Job’s description of the situation of the poor serves as an exam- 
ple of injustice that—like the wellbeing of the wicked in chapter 21—proves 
that God is not actively involved in the world (24:12). In chapter 21, Job mainly 
used this argument to reject the hopeful perspectives offered by the friends 
as unrealistic (cf. 21:34). From chapter 23 onwards, however, as the discussion 
takes a more general turn, Job changes his strategy, and instead of arguing why 
the friends’ worldview is not realistic and why he is more in the right, he takes 
a more constructive approach by exploring the implications of his worldview 
for society. In this project, the assertion that God is not paying attention to dis- 
tasteful affairs (24:12) is mainly used to trigger the community’s reflection on 
their responsibility in the matter of the poor. Because of their unfortunate sit- 
uation, the poor are easily thought of as those who have gone wrong (24:13, cf. 
§1 above), but as Job sees it, the real problem is that the poor are the victim of 
those who make advantage of God’s absence. 

The first source domain that Job introduces to picture the situation of the 
poor is CATTLE. In 24:2, the powerful ones are presented as corrupt shepherds 
and the people as the flock that is led in the wrong direction. In verses 3-4, the 
shepherds are said to be responsible for the position of the poor: 


They drive the donkey of the fatherless, 

they take in pawn the widow's ox, 

they turn the needy away from the road; 

altogether, the poor of the land are made to hide themselves. 
Job 24:3-4 
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The cattle metaphor continues in verse 5 where the poor are compared to 
wild asses who survive on what they come across: 


See, like wild asses in the desert they go about their tasks searching for 
prey: 
the wasteland is His bread for the young ones! 
Job 24:5 


In verses 5 and 7, two more source domains are brought in, namely that of 
FOOD and NAKEDNESS. The poor live of the wasteland, that is, they eat what 
happens to be provided (24:5), what is left over by others, or what is available 
from a plainly suspicious source (24:6). Day and night they are naked: in the 
night, their only shelter against the weather is a rock (24:7-8), and by day, they 
are not entitled to take a share and to fulfill their hunger and thirst (24:10- 
u). 

In the speeches so far, cattle, food, and nakedness metaphors have occurred 
in the speeches of both Job and the friends. The source domain that one comes 
across first is that of NAKEDNESS. After he lost his possessions and his children, 
Job stated: 


Naked I came from my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return there; 
the LORD gave, and the LORD has taken away; 
blessed be the name of the LORD. 


Job 1:21 


At that point, when he was expecting to die soon, being naked in the sense of 
being stripped of possessions and relations was not something that Job con- 
sidered problematic. However, when he did not die, he began to look at his 
situation from wider perspective: he no longer hoped for death, and he spoke 
of himself no longer as naked, but rather as invisible and nonexistent (10:18-22; 
cf. chapter 4, § 2.3.1). Still later Job understood the importance of distinguish- 
ing between outer appearances and inner directionality, and that in the end, 
it is only one’s integrity (19:25, cf. chapter 5, § 2.3.1) and one’s yield (31:8, cf. 
§1 above) that matter. The nakedness metaphor has thus moved to the back- 
ground in Job’s reasoning, but in 22:6, it is re-introduced by Eliphaz: “(You exact 
a pledge from your brothers for nothing,) and you strip off the clothing of the 
naked ones.’ Eliphaz here uses nakedness in the same sense as Job did in 1:21: 
the naked ones are those who have no possessions or family to rely on, but 
whereas Job employed it in a neutral sense to explain how he was at peace with 
his losses, Eliphaz takes it up negatively to characterize the poor as being vul- 
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nerable. According to Eliphaz, Job takes away the last layer of protection from 
those who have nothing. 

The source domain of FOOD was used by Job to introduce the sense of taste. 
Job’s friends expected that his belief in God would oblige him to accept his fate 
and to swallow it all, but Job refuses to put aside his natural and built-in ability 
to distinguish between right and wrong. Job trusts that his personal compass 
keeps him on the right track, and therefore he does not hesitate to conceptu- 
alize his misfortune (3:24, 6:5) and the friends’ advice (6:7) as inappropriate 
food that makes him sick (see also 6:30). The friends who rely on what they 
have learned, rather than on personal judgment, give less weight to the taste 
of food; to them, the most important characteristic of food is that it sustains. 
Eliphaz said that the wicked will find that in the end, their food will fail to sup- 
port them (15:23). Zophar pointed out that taste cannot be trusted, because the 
sweet is not necessarily the right: the wicked eat what they like, but eventually, 
their food turns out to be poison that ensures that they will lose everything they 
gained (20:14-15). When Eliphaz asserts in 22:7 that Job denies the weary their 
water and the hungry their food, he criticizes Job for replacing the construc- 
tive ideas transmitted by tradition by the subversive thought that one’s fate is 
entirely accidental. By maintaining that there is nothing one can do to affect 
one’s circumstances, Job, according to Eliphaz, withholds the poor a hopeful 
perspective. 

The source domain of CATTLE was evoked when Job compared his protest 
to the sound of the wild ass and the ox that lack food in order to draw attention 
to the fact that even animals raise their voice when they are in need (6:5). Job 
appreciated the cattle’s natural instinct to openly denounce an objectionable 
situation—and furthermore, it can be imagined that Job sympathizes with the 
wild ass’s independency and its ability to survive in the desert. Zophar picked 
in on Job’s conceptualization of man in terms of a wild ass in the conclusion of 
his first speech on the unfathomable knowledge on God: 


For He knows empty men; He sees iniquity that one cannot understand, 
but a hollow man comprehends when the colt of an ass is born a man. 


Job u:n—12 


According to Zophar, people, unlike God, cannot fathom the real nature of the 
world in which they live. The ‘heart’ of humans is of another order, yet their 
destiny is not in the way of the wild ass (cf. 6:15, Gen 16:12), but instead, in the 
process of civilization.®° Before God, people are wild and removed from reality, 


60 Cf. Rashi on Job 11:12: “will gain understanding: Heb. 13°”, he will gain for himself a heart 
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but unlike the wild ass, people are able to overcome their natural instincts to 
become tamed. People do not need to be wild asses in the desert if only they 
direct their heart (11:13). 


Now how does the metaphorical development of the three source domains as 
described above inform the interpretation of the metaphors in 24:2-13? When 
Job pictures the people as cattle that is led away in the wrong direction and as 
wild asses in the desert searching for food, he no longer praises their instincts. 
Instead of choosing their path, the poor, like cattle, follow their leaders (24:2). 
Once they are brought off the track they find themselves, like wild asses, in a 
no man’s land where the wasteland is their food (24:4-5). Regarding the food, 
Job neither speaks of its taste, nor does he allude to the aspect of its sustain- 
ability, but instead, he mentions possible places where it can be found. In the 
desert, taste is a luxury; there is no choice but to take every chance to get a 
hand on whatever food available. The poor eat anything out of bare necessity, 
and they are already beyond the point that they depend on the sustaining food 
envisioned by the friends, that is, what has been delivered from the fathers. 
According to Job, Eliphaz wrongly assumes that the poor are in the position to 
cherish hope for a change of fortune, and therefore, Job rejects Eliphaz’s accu- 
sation that he denied the poor a constructive perspective as ungrounded. With 
a similar reasoning, Job rejects Eliphaz’s charge that he leaves the poor naked. 
As Job sees it, the poor are led into the wasteland where their last clothing and 
covering has already fallen away (24:7). Their vulnerability is already complete; 
they are already naked to the bone, and there is nothing more to strip off from 
them. The poor have nothing left to lose, and Eliphaz is wrong in assuming that 
there is still something that protects them against harm that can be taken away 
from them. 

To picture the situation of the poor, Job returns to source domains that he 
earlier introduced to conceptualize his own situation, but he adjusts the inter- 
pretation thereof so that they concur with his current view on the world. The 
poor, like Job, find themselves banned from society, in an incomprehensible 
and incompassionate universe where they can only take life as it comes, with- 
out any possibility to guard themselves against new obstacles. Job, however, 
differs from the poor in one essential aspect, namely that his suffering from a 


[i.e., understanding] to return to his Creator and to search through his deeds-or [he will 
remain] aman who was like a wild donkey, accustomed to the desert, hasty, without sense.” 
And “a man will be born: He will teach himself to be a new man according to the order of 
people, and he will determine his way.” 
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lack of perspective has been resolved, because he has been able to reestablish 
his hope (cf. 19:25, see chapter 5 § 2). 


2.2 Job 30:3-8: Food and Cattle 

In chapter 30, in his exposition of how beliefs in society have caused his down- 
fall, Job again describes the situation of the poor, and again he takes up the 
source domains of FOOD and CATTLE. Now what is the function of the concep- 
tualization in verses 3-8 within chapter 30? How does it relate to verses 1-2, 
and in what sense does it differ from that in 24:2-12? 

In verse 1, Job starts picturing the extent of his loss of honor by stating that 
the men that laugh at him are young ones whose fathers Job—in his better 
days—would have rejected to put with his sheep dogs. At first sight, it is not 
immediately clear how this statement should be understood. It has been taken 
as an insult,®! but so far, Job has never spoken so offensively about others, and 
especially after his description of the poor in chapter 24 and how he used to 
support them in chapter 29, it would come as a surprise to find Job speaking 
about them here in a such a depreciatory way.® I therefore propose to read 
verse 1 as a factual description of reality, with verse 2 as a an explanation for 
this harsh state of affairs: “even if the strength of their hands was of use to me, 
on them, vigor is gone” (30:2).63 The reason that Job nor anyone else hires the 
poor is that they are of no use: even if one were willing to overlook their social 
status, they lack the energy and vitality that an employer expects of his employ- 
ees. By picturing the circumstances of the fathers, Job makes painfully clear 
how the young ones who laugh at him are destined to be stuck in their situa- 
tion, because there is no possible way that they can work themselves back into 
society. 

Against this background I propose that the description of the poor in 
verses 3-8 serves to explain why Job is let down even by those who experience 
a lack of recognition themselves. The first source domain that Job introduces 
in verses 3-8 is that of FOOD. Whereas food was scarce and of a dubious origin 
in chapter 24, here in chapter 30, there is no food at all: 


61 E.g. Gordis (1978: 330), Habel (1985: 418), Hartley (1988: 397) and Newsom (1996: 544). 

62 Cf. Newsom (1996: 545): “One of the interpretive problems posed by this section is its 
striking contrast with Job’s sympathetic description of the destitute in 24:3-8.” On the 
description of the poor in chapter 24 and 30, see also n. 36 above. 

63 The verse may represent how Job used to think of the poor, but I propose that the bold 
language here mainly serves to kindle the curiosity of the audience. In my view, Job plays 
on the low appraisal of the poor: at first sight, he suggests that he abides by the commonly 
held stance, but when he brings into view the reality of their situation, the bitter irony is 
that the poor are despicable, only because society does not give them any chance. 
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Because of want and starvation they are barren; 
the ones who gnaw the dry while yesterday is ruin and desolation. 
Job 30:3 


The circumstances of the poor are that of CATTLE: with nothing to eat, they are 
forced to feed themselves with edible plants available (30:4), and expelled from 
society as thieves, they are made to live in inhospitable places (30:5-6). Their 
cries are considered as merely inconvenient: “when they bray in the bushes, 
they are joined under the nettles” (30:7). The life of the poor is the life of cattle, 
and they are not looked at as people, but discarded as weed or nettles, that is, as 
annoying sprouts that are of no use: as “sons of a fool, indeed, sons of no name” 
they are “smitten from the earth” (30:8). 

As in chapter 24 Job pictures the poor as being led into the desert where they 
are left to their fate, but now his focus is not on their struggle to survive, but on 
how their minimal circumstances deny them the possibility to become human. 
Job asserts here that the efforts of the poor are useless when in the end, it does 
not bring them any closer to a life that allows them to participate in the process 
of civilization. Of course it is possible to live without a perspective and to do 
whatever you can, but in the end, this is nothing more than living like a wild 
ass in the desert (cf. 1:12). Humans are no humans if they cannot fulfill their 
destiny. 

With this new interpretation of the poor’s situation, Job again envisions the 
problem of the poor as a problem he was confronted with himself. Like the 
poor, Job had found himself imprisoned in life with no reason to continue liv- 
ing (cf. Job 3). What allowed Job to regain control over his situation is the trust 
in his self knowledge. His intuitive certainty that humans can know of them- 
selves whether they are righteous made him declare the world accidental and 
allowed him to hope on recognition from God. That the poor do not sympathize 
with Job is because they have not learned to trust in their integrity, and there- 
fore, they are not able to put themselves at distance from the situation they 
find themselves in. Indoctrinated by society that they have done wrong, the 
poor laugh with tragic laughter®* when even respected members of the society 
turn out to be corrupt. To them, Job’s fate merely confirms the general human 
fallibility and the general lack of hope for humanity. There is no hope for them, 
and if there is no hope for someone as Job, there is no hope for anyone at all. 


64 On the notion of tragic laughter as “a means of resistance in contexts of oppression’, see 
Claassens (2015: 144 ff.). 
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2.3 Job 31:13-22: Birth and Family; Food and Clothing 

The dark conceptualization of the poor in chapter 30 is not the end of Job’s 
story. Based on his own experiences, Job has a well-defined idea of how their 
position in society can be restored. The solution that Job envisions as a cure for 
the poor can be found in verses 13—22 of his final plea in chapter 31. In the next, 
I clarify what source domains Job uses to conceptualize his solution and how 
the use thereof in this passage relates to the earlier use thereof. 

The first source domain that Job brings in to present a constructive version 
of his worldview is that of BIRTH. Job focuses on the common origin in God to 
substantiate his idea that social status should not be an argument treat people 
differently (31:13): 


did not He who made me in the belly (1933) make him? 
Did He not form us in the same womb (0773)? 
Job 31:15 


People not only have their origin in God, for God is also their destiny: 


(Do I eat my food alone, and would not the fatherless eat of thereof, 
that since my youth He is great to me like a father), 
and that since the belly He is my mother that I lead to?® 

Job 31:17-18 


With the source domain of BIRTH, Job also introduces that of FAMILY. Both the 
source domains of BIRTH and FAMILY occurred in earlier speeches of Job and 
his friends, and both were already activated in Job’s first reported words in 1:21. 
When he was expecting to die soon, Job took a neutral stance toward both birth 
and death: birth is moving from God and death is returning to Him, and life is 
nothing more than the period in between. In chapter 3, however, Job has not 
died and therefore he has come to think more negatively about life. Birth is no 
longer the moment he leaves God and starts to head for Him again, it is instead 
the moment that he is confronted with trouble (3:11). Eliphaz had translated 
this observation into a general rule, namely that mortals are indeed destined 
to meet trouble (5:7). While Eliphaz related mortal nature to an imperfection in 
morality (4:17-21), Job merely questioned how it makes sense that mortals are 
the subject of God’s attention (7:17), and to his mind, it was nonsensical for God 
to judge a man born of a woman (141-3). Eliphaz again gave his own interpre- 


65 On this interpretation of verse 18, see §1 and n. 56 above. 
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tation of Job’s remark when he confirmed that mortals cannot compete with 
God in righteousness (15:14). Job and Eliphaz differ in their understanding of 
the meaning of mortality, but both consider it as a troublesome case for the 
human relation to God. Bildad, however, disagrees on this point. According to 
him, there is no use in the problematization of human mortality (25:4.6), and 
he rather wishes to focus on the fact that people are more than their transient 
nature (25:3.5).6° When Job in chapter 31 bases his argument on birth, it appears 
that Bildad has convinced him to shift away the attention from human mortal- 
ity. Birth is no longer the start of a troublesome life or the cause of an existential 
imbalance in the human relation to God, but the ground to strive for a righteous 
society that includes the poor and needy. 

Like the source domain of BIRTH, the role of the source domain of FAMILY 
changes with the developments in Job’s conceptualization of death. In Job 1:21, 
both birth and death were thought of as the mother’s belly, and Job comforted 
himself with the idea that in the end, he would return to the safe place where 
his life has started. In chapter 3, the safeness of birth and death were contrasted 
with the turmoil of life on earth, and life became the place where Job wished to 
stay for only the shortest possible time (3:11). When Job in chapter 10 no longer 
thought of death as a better place than life, the image of death as the mother’s 
womb moved to the background, and the source domain of HOUSE was instead 
used to cynically question the existence of relations in death: 


If I expect that Sheol is my house, 

would I spread my bed in darkness? 

would I say to the grave “you are my father,” 
“mother” and “sister” to the worm? 


Job 17:13-14 


Job’s negative interpretation of death changed after Bildad’s assertion in chap- 
ter 25 that man is more than a maggot or a worm (25:5-6). Even if Job did not 
consider Bildad’s proposal as a final answer to the problem of mortality, it made 
him realize that there is value in self-knowledge and that in the end, God will 
recognize the moral efforts of humans (28:28). This insight allowed Job in chap- 
ter 31 to come back to his conceptualization as death as a return to his mother 
(31:18). Whereas the source domain of FAMILY in 1:21 especially served to pic- 
ture the individual relation of humans to life and death, it includes in 31:18 also 
the relation between people on earth. All men have their origin and destiny in 


66 On this interpretation of 25:3-6, see §1 above. 
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God. Once they have come into the world, God watches over them, and when 
they return to Him, He expects them to have taken care for each other as broth- 
ers and sisters. In the end, the source domain of FAMILY does not only provide 
a comforting perspective on death, it also sets the standard for morality in an 
imperfect world. 

In verses 17-18, the source domains of BIRTH and FAMILY are introduced 
within the source domain of FOOD. According to Job, one should serve to the 
poor the comforting perspective that God is there as the father who watches 
them and as the mother who is the origin and destiny of their life. Job’s food 
for the poor is thus not—like Eliphaz seemed to assume in chapter 22—the 
bold idea that the world is accidental and that God does not act in the world. 
This is indeed what Job believes, but here he shows—like he did in chapter 19 
(God as his Redeemer) and 28 (God as his Lord)—that this view is still very 
well compatible with a positive conceptualization of God. After he pictured 
how the poor and needy are already beyond the point that they can appreciate 
the traditional food (Job 24:2-12), and how the lack of food turns them away 
from society (Job 30:3-8), Job argues that the food that helps to reconcile them 
to society is the idea that in their origin and in their destiny, all people are the 
same before God and the idea that people should take care of each other as 
brothers and sisters until they return to their Father. 

With the source domain of FOOD, Job counters the metaphor that Eliphaz 
introduced when he accused Job in chapter 22, and the same holds for the 
source domain of CLOTHING that is found in verses 19-20: 


If I see one who perishes without clothing, 

or that there is no covering for the poor; 

would not his loins bless me, 

as he warmed himself with the shearing of my sheep? 
Job 31:19-20 


Job is not stripping the poor and needy from their last clothing (cf. 22:6), but 
instead, he offers them the warmth of the shearing of his sheep. Even if he has 
no longer physical riches to offer, Job’s mental labor has certainly resulted in a 
product that is very well equipped to help the poor and needy reestablish hope 
and consolation so that they are able to regain control over their situation and 
so that they no longer deliver their fate to accidental misfortune. Job’s ideas do 
not leave the poor and needy naked, but exactly offer them the cover by which 
they can protect themselves against the cold world. 
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3 The Topic of the Poor and Needy and the Discussion of Job’s Yield 


As I remarked at the beginning of this chapter, Job’s suffering came to an end 
when he regained control over his situation by reestablishing his belief in God 
in chapter 1g and by redefining his place in the world in chapter 28. Job’s discus- 
sion of the suffering of the poor in chapters 24, 30, and 31 is thus taking place 
while Job is addressing the last issues that still bother him, namely the issue of 
his personal yield and the issue of the attitude of society. These issues affect Job 
personally in so far as he is not given the recognition that he desires of his com- 
munity, but they also affect society in general in so far as the poor and needy 
are left to their fate and the elite are not doing their duty. Job wants to have his 
yield accepted, not only for his own sake, but also for the sake of society. In Job’s 
current position, however, it is not so easy to communicate his message. 

Job accused his friends time and again for their lack of loyalty (cf. 6:14, 6:22- 
30, 12:4, 13:4-5, 16:2-3, 17:3.6-16, 19:2-6.21-22, 21:2-6.34, 26:2-3) and he even 
threatened them to change their behavior (cf. 13:7-1, 19:26-29, 27:5-7), but 
these strategies did not succeed in changing their mind. At the end of the sec- 
ond speech cycle in chapter 21, Job had been pleading for an honest look on 
reality. He wanted his friends to admit that reality does not reflect a righteous 
judgment of God, and that therefore it cannot be deduced from one’s physical 
condition whether one should be counted among the good or the bad. Elip- 
haz made clear that he understood what Job was saying, but that he did not 
find it appropriate to elaborate on it, because putting the traditional world- 
view at risk would harm the poor (cf. 22:6-9). I have proposed that in chapters 
23-31, Job takes this move of Eliphaz as a starting point to change his strat- 
egy. 

By picking in on the topic of the poor and needy and by presenting their suf- 
fering in the form of an answer to Eliphaz’s accusation, Job shifts the discussion 
away from his own situation and from his own desires. In the discussion of the 
situation of the poor and needy, Job’s main challenges are firstly, to make his 
community see that their attitude embodies an evil in society, and secondly, to 


make them appreciate the more constructive interpretation of his worldview. 
Society should stop excluding the poor and needy because they would have 
gone wrong. Those who are doing well should indeed be aware that misfor- 
tune may fall upon everyone, including themselves, and therefore, they must 
not judge, but act upon the principle that people know their heart. It should 
be accepted that life does not come without pain, but that even so, the belief 
that God is as a father and a mother should inspire people to do good and offer 
them the trust that—whatever the circumstances—there will be recognition, 
even if the difficulties are not taken away. 
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In chapter 31, Job has come to his rhetorical finale. Job establishes his posi- 
tion as the right one. He no longer reacts to every possible argument that could 
be adduced to weaken his arguments, but instead he pictures himself as one 
who kept himself standing, who has not let himself be misled to take an easy 
way out, but was willing to put everything at stake to fulfill his duty. Even if Job’s 
circumstances are the same as in chapter 3, the audience now finds itself con- 
fronted with a strong man who is showing a great sensitivity for social wrongs. 
With this empowerment of his person, Job hopes to get his yield accepted by 
his community, so that he can finally die in peace. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this book was to explore on the one hand how Job’s determina- 
tion to make sense of a broken world can serve as a guideline for how mortals 
can arrive at a more comprehensive understanding of their place in the world, 
and on other hand, how the concept of deliberately used metaphors can be 
applied to improve the interpretation of metaphors in key passages in Job 3- 
31. In this conclusion, I firstly summarize my findings on the theme of Job’s 
suffering and on metaphors and rhetorical development in Job 3-31; thereafter, 
I present an overview of specific interpretations and, finally, discuss the impli- 
cations of this book for future research. 


1 But Man is Born to Trouble ... 


In chapters 3—6 of this book, I have described the development in Job’s concep- 
tualization of suffering, namely that it began with the experience of turmoil at 
being imprisoned in life (Job 3) and with the lack of perspective in a life that 
has reached its end (Job 7). This conceptualization then continued with a com- 
plete loss of hope for himself (Job 10) and for humanity in general (Job 14). I 
have maintained that in addition to the experience of existential suffering, Job 
became increasingly aware of the disloyalty of his friends (Job 17 and 19), and 
that this triggered a transcendent understanding of the self and the restoration 
of a hopeful perspective (Job 19). I have furthermore claimed that Job’s existen- 
tial suffering ends in 19:25, and that from that point on, he initiates a project in 
which he intends to convince his friends and his community of the accidental 
nature of worldly reality (Job 21) and of the value of this recognition by drawing 
attention to the situation of the poor (Job 24, 30, 31). 

The book of Job illustrates that addressing calamity requires unconditional 
trust in the ability to distinguish right from wrong and unconditional determi- 
nation to respect moral integrity. After Job had moved beyond the idea that 
there is hope in death and that there is no perspective in life, he had to over- 
come the frustration that worldly circumstances do not reflect moral efforts 
(Job 10, 14). Job was able to do so when in the confrontation with his biased 
friends, he came to understand that his inner self transcends earthly reality 
(Job 19). At first sight, this may be considered Job’s most important achieve- 
ment. I have advanced the position, however, that this is only a first step. The 
real value of this understanding of the self and the world appears when it is 
transferred to the community and the world, that is, when it is recognized that 
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there are others whose circumstances may not reflect their moral integrity. The 
insight that misfortune is accidental offers a new perspective on the position 
of the unfortunate in society. The recognition that the poor are excluded from 
society (Job 24, 30), not because of their actions, but because of their acci- 
dental troublesome situations, necessitates that one takes a stand against their 
structural repression. It is a disturbing thought that the world is accidental and 
that God is not present in the world (Job 23-24), but in the acceptance that 
the human knowledge of the world is inadequate, God appears as a Lord that 
properly values human efforts (Job 28:28). One should account for one’s con- 
duct before God, but with God as the father/mother that all people come from 
and return to (Job 31:18), morality is in the first place a worldly affair. In the 
end, the true yield of Job’s confrontation with misfortune is the insight that 
morality indeed matters if it is understood as the existential responsibility to 
care for all people and to promote the realization of a righteous society (Job 
31). 

It has often been thought that there is a paradox in God's judgment of the 
friends in chapter 42: as the friends had predicted, God restores Job, but even 
so, God judges them to be in the wrong. How can this be? In this book, I have 
argued that Job and that his friends do not so much differ in their understand- 
ings of God, but rather in their understandings of and approaches to human 
nature and worldly reality. I suggest that the friends erred when they took the 
transcendent nature of God as an argument to place human morality in per- 
spective. Rather than exploring the implications of the fortuity of life for their 
understanding of God, they preferred to accept the world as it is. To Job, the 
world is a project that makes an appeal to one’s morality and demands action. I 
hold that Job truly showed himself to be righteous when he moved beyond his 
personal suffering and presented his audience with a view that addresses the 
matter of structural injustice in society. 


2 Metaphors and the Rhetorical Development in Job 3-31 


In this book, I have studied Job’s manner of dealing with trouble against the 
backdrop of the confrontation with his friends concerning different concep- 
tualizations of hope and consolation. By examining the interactions of meta- 
phors, I have developed the following interpretation of the rhetorical develop- 
ment in Job 3-31. 

In the first speech cycle, Job and his friends use a wide range of source 
domains to investigate how Job’s situation makes sense. In chapter 3, Job had 
set his hope on death asa place of rest and as a hidden treasure. Eliphaz replied 
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in chapters 4-5 that death is a place of destruction and not something that Job 
can hope for: the righteous die when their long lives have come to full comple- 
tion. In chapters 6-7, it appears that Eliphaz’s images have modified Job’s view: 
Job now admits that death is destruction, but even so, he hopes that God allows 
him to die. According to Eliphaz, the completion of life entails that one dies at 
an old age, but Job feels that his service is done, that he is ready for a new day 
and that his thread has come to an end. Job does not hope for a future in life. In 
chapter 8, Bildad agrees that Job’s circumstances suggest that he will die, but 
even so, he can hope for a future. People are like trees and as long as they are 
connected to their source, they will be restored. In his reaction, in chapters 9- 
10, Job does not take up Bildad’s tree metaphor. On the contrary, Job explores 
the scenario that he will die, and only now he begins to see that his current cir- 
cumstances cast a shadow on his moral integrity. The unresolved question of 
his recognition causes Job to no longer hope for death. With death as a place of 
darkness, Job has lost every perspective. According to Zophar in chapter u, the 
question of hope is a matter of decision: Job is not a wild ass that is resigned 
to the factuality of his circumstances, but a man who can use his ability to rise 
above his situation and to seek for sense in God. In chapters 12-14, Job indeed 
widens the scope of his personal situation to the human condition in general. 
The lack of hope that Job is confronted with is only exemplary of humanity’s 
lack of hope. People are not trees that can rise from death, so if God has not rec- 
ognized the righteous at the moment of death, what is there for them to hope 
for? 

Eliphaz does not enter the discussion on this existential theme in chapter 15. 
Instead he rejects Job’s reasoning as arrogant and unconstructive and thereby 
leads the dialogue in the second speech cycle in a new direction. While the 
friends bolster their position by picturing the fate of the wicked, Job uses new 
source domains to confront the friends with the reality of his situation. When 
Job appeals to his friends in chapters 16 and 17, he pictures that death may be 
everyone’s house, but that it is ultimately no place for community. If the friends 
hold back their loyalty, Job can only wait for death to confirm the insignificance 
of his life. Bildad, in chapter 18, does not answer Job’s appeal. Like Eliphaz, Bil- 
dad stresses that there is indeed order in the world: there is no hope for wicked; 
if Job wants to save his testimony, he needs to turn to God. Job continues his 
search for community in chapter 19 where he explains that the friends fail to 
look beyond accidental appearances. God is his Redeemer, but he calls upon 
the friends to see beyond his flesh and to look him in the eyes. According to 
Zophar in chapter 20, however, Job’s desire for recognition is a sweet evil that he 
wrongly entertains. In order to make clear that his request is not a matter of self- 
interest, Job, in chapter 21, subverts the depiction of the fate of the wicked that 
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was promoted by the friends. The confrontation between Job and his friends 
reaches its height in chapter 22 when Eliphaz denounces Job’s reasoning that 
there is no order in the world as a social wrong. 

Job’s speeches from chapter 23 onwards on the one hand emphasize the 
reality of the world’s arbitrary nature, while on the other hand, they build a 
perspective that constructively addresses the absence of God. In chapters 24 
and 30, the conceptualization of the unfortunate ones as cattle that is mis- 
led, despised and left to its fate underscores where the community fails. In the 
absence of God, the community is responsible for a righteous society. Bildad 
warns in his interruption in chapter 25 that Job’s conclusion regarding God’s 
absence is too hasty. God is indeed in the world, and it is precisely in His light 
that people are more than dust. While Job may actually agree with this view, he 
explains in chapters 26-27 that this does not excuse the friends from changing 
their approaches to the world. The perspective that should be offered to the 
unfortunate is not that God will save them from calamity. God is not there and 
the world cannot be understood, but in chapters 28 and 31 Job asserts that this 
does not imply that morality is meaningless and that there is no consolation: 
God is a Lord that acknowledges human efforts and a parent that watches over 
people as His family. 


3 Interpretational Cruces and Other Interpretational Decisions 


My interpretation of the rhetorical development has started from the assump- 

tion that the Masoretic Text of the book of Job makes sense as it stands. In 

accordance with Wolfers, this entails that I read Job 3-31 as consisting of an 
opening speech (3), two speech cycles (4:1-15:16 and 15:17-22:30) and a mono- 
logue (23-31). In my reading of Job 3-31 from this perspective, I have advanced 

several translations and interpretations that do not follow the majority view. I 

list here the verses where a deviating reading has played a decisive role in my 

explanation of the rhetorical development. 

— Job 3:23: “The man whose way is hidden, God has hedged him about.” 
Compare NRSV: “Why is light given to one who cannot see the way, whom 
God has fenced in?” and Jps: “To the man who has lost his way, Whom God 
has hedged about?” 

I have proposed that Job here arrives at the conclusion that God imprisons 
humanity in life. As Job is waiting for death to come, the realization that 
humans cannot escape life causes Job’s emotional turmoil in 3:26. 

— Job 7:6: “My days ran swiftly from the loom, and they have come to an end 

without thread/hope.” 
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Compare NRSV: “My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and come to 
their end without hope.” 

I hold that Job here—as in verses 1-5 and 7-10—contends that his life has 
reached its completion. Eliphaz asserted that Job can hope for restoration, 
because the proper time for the righteous to die is when they have reached 
an old age. Job does not believe that there is a future ahead of him. He 
believes that the proper time to die has come and he suffers from the fact 
that he is still alive. 

— Job 1018-20: “But why did You bring me forth from the womb? I will expire 
while an eye does not see me; I will be as though I am carried from belly to 
the grave! Is it not the triviality of my life that comes to an end? (...)’ 
Compare NRSV: “Why did you bring me forth from the womb? Would that 
I had died before any eye had seen me, and were as though I had not been, 
carried from the womb to the grave. Are not the days of my life few? (...)’ 
and JPs: “Why did You let me come out of the womb? Better had I expired 
before any eye saw me, Had I been as though I never was, Had I been carried 
from the womb to the grave. My days are few, so desist!” 

I have proposed that Job realizes here that his current miserable state will 
have a negative effect on the recognition that he is given after death. With 
this problem unsolved, Job can no longer set his hope on death. 

— Job 14:4-5: “O that the pure is distinguished from the defiled, that it is not 
one! Even if his days are determined, the number of his months is with You: 
when You set his limit, he will not pass.” 

Compare NRSV: “Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? No one can. 
Since their days are determined, and the number of their months is known 
to you, and you have appointed the bounds that they cannot pass” and JPs: 
“Who can produce a clean thing out of an unclean one? No one! His days are 
determined; You know the number of his months; You have set him limits 
that he cannot pass.” 

I have suggested that Job wishes here that God awards the righteous with 
a worthy death. If the righteous are not distinguished from the wicked in 
death, then what is the sense of morality? Job is at loss concerning the ques- 
tion of what mortals can hope for. 

— Job 19:26-27: “If after my skin, this has been cut down, that from my flesh I 
will behold God, what I envision for me is that one sees my eyes, and not a 
stranger when my kidneys come to an end within me.’ 

Compare NRSV: “and after my skin has been thus destroyed, then in my flesh I 
shall see God, whom I shall see on my side, and my eyes shall behold, and not 
another. My heart faints within me!” and Jps: “This, after my skin will have 
been peeled off. But I would behold God while still in my flesh, I myself, not 
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another, would behold Him; Would see with my own eyes: My heart pines 
within me.” 

Job has restored his trust in God as his Redeemer, but he is still a stranger 
to his friends and family. I have suggested that in these verses, Job imagines 
that his friends set aside the idea that Job’s righteousness can only be proven 
by his recovery from his current situation, and that this allows them to see 
beyond his outward appearance and to look him in the eye. In this scenario, 
the social aspect of his suffering would be brought to an end. 

— Job 31:17-18: “Do I eat my bit alone, and would not the orphan eat thereof, 

that since my youth He is great to me as a father, and since the belly, He is 
my mother that I lead to?” 
Compare NRSV: “or have eaten my morsel alone, and the orphan has not 
eaten from it—for from my youth I reared the orphan like a father, and from 
my mother’s womb I guided the widow—’ and JPs: “By eating my food alone, 
The fatherless not eating of it also? Why, from my youth he grew up with me 
as though I were his father; Since I left my mother’s womb I was her guide.’ 
In chapter 22, Eliphaz accused Job of harming the poor by denying them 
their basic needs. I have proposed that, in these verses, Job reveals that his 
worldview is indeed constructive and that it is able to offer the poor hope 
and consolation. 

While my reading of chapters 3-31 is marked by these interpretational cruces, 

it has also been affected by two other interpretational decisions: to respect the 

alternation of persons and to be cautious in accepting rhetorical explanations 
for apparent contradictions. At various points, the alternation of persons has 
been found to be problematic. The decision to respect the text as it stands 

played an important role in my explanation of 16:7-8, 18:2-3 and 24:17-18. 

— Job 16:7-8: “Indeed now that He has made me weary, you would destroy my 
whole community; that it shriveled me serves as an evidence; that my lean- 
ness arises in me answers to my face.” 

Compare NRSV: “Surely now God has worn me out; he has made desolate all 
my company. And he has shriveled me up, which is a witness against me; my 
leanness has risen up against me, and it testifies to my face.” and JPs: “Now 
He has truly worn me out; You have destroyed my whole community. You 
have shriveled me; My gauntness serves as a witness, And testifies against 
me.” 

In my understanding, Job states here how the misfortune that God has 
brought upon him, causes his friends to deny him their loyalty. In a simi- 
lar manner, I propose that verses 9-10 suggest how God’s treatment of Job 
(verse g) is the reason that his community shows hostile behavior (verse 10). 
If it is assumed that these verses serve to elucidate the principle that under- 
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lies the friends’ and the community’s attitude toward Job, the alternation of 
persons does not appear to be a problem. 

— Job 18:2-3: “How long will you (plural) put nets around words? Gain under- 

standing (plural) and then we will talk! Why are we considered as animals? 
Why are we unclean in your (plural) eyes?” 
If it is assumed that Bildad also addresses the other friends, the sense in 
which Bildad’s view differs from theirs can be deduced. In this book, I have 
characterized Bildad as the friend who does not wish to speculate on the 
deficiency of human nature, but rather draws the attention to what is within 
human control. This characterization has also informed my interpretation 
of chapter 25. Whereas most commentaries understand Bildad to restate 
Eliphaz’s view that human righteousness and purity should be placed in 
perspective, I have argued that Bildad here directly opposes this manner 
of speculation by asserting that people are indeed more than beings of 
decay. 

— Job 24:17: “When altogether morning is deep darkness to them, surely He 
takes notice of deep dark terrors!” 

Compare NRSV: “For deep darkness is morning to all of them; for they are 
friends with the terrors of deep darkness” and Jps: “For all of them morning 
is darkness; It is then that they discern the terror of darkness.” 

Ihave proposed that Job, in chapter 24, considers that God does not interfere 
in worldly affairs, but that this does not entail that anything is allowed. The 
alternation of persons does not appear to be a problem if it is assumed that 
Job asserts here that God takes note of wrongdoing. 

— Job 24:8: “While He is light on the water, their portion in the land is cursed; 
He does not turn into the road of the vineyards.’ 

Compare NRSV: “Swift are they on the face of the waters; their portion in the 
land is cursed; no treader turns toward their vineyards” and JPs: “May they 
be flotsam on the face of the water; May their portion in the land be cursed; 
May none turn aside by way of their vineyards.” 

I have suggested that Job envisages here that God does not attend to the 
interests of the poor. In this interpretation, the alternation of persons again 
does not appear to be a problem. 

The difficulty of Job appearing to contradict what he has said before occurs 

particularly in the ‘disputed passages’: Job 24:18-24, 26:5-14 and 27:14-23. In 

my reading of Job 23-31, I have shown how these passages can be understood 
in their context. 

— In my view, 24:18-24 does not concern the fate of the wicked, but instead 
indicates the situation of the poor. In this sense, it does not contradict Job’s 
account of the fate of the wicked in chapter 21. 
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— The hymn-like passage in 26:5-14 may seem to repeat Bildad’s description 
of God in chapter 25. In my understanding, Job’s words indeed confirm that 
God’s deeds are great, but I hold that Job’s picture serves precisely to ques- 
tion how God’s magnificence can be reconciled with the absence of God's 
interference in the world. 

— Like 2418-24, 27:14-23 has been thought to describe the fate of the wicked 
and to contradict Job statements in chapter 21. I have proposed that Job’s 
description concerns ‘the fate of wicked’ that can happen to everyone. Ac- 
cording to Job, ‘the fate of wicked’ is actually blindly distributed misfortune; 
it is not a matter of judgment. 


4 Notes for Future Research 


In this book, I have explored how the linguistic concept of deliberately used 
metaphors can be applied to improve the interpretation of metaphors in key 
passages in Job 3-31. From the results, it can be concluded that the concept of 
deliberately used metaphor functions as a productive tool to foreground the 
different conceptualizations at play, thereby providing a solid starting point to 
describe the interactions of varying conceptualizations within a passage. The 
structural analysis of deliberately used metaphors in key passages has resulted 
in describing the development of Job’s conceptualization of his situation and in 
distinguishing between the different stages in Job’s perception of his suffering. 

The analysis of deliberately used metaphors can be used to trace conceptu- 
alizations in certain passages. Deliberately used metaphors, however, do not 
only interact with other deliberately used metaphors that occur within the 
same passage, but also with themes or concepts that occur in others. As the 
interpretation of metaphors in Job 3-31 is not a matter of established facts, my 
interpretation of the metaphors in key passages in relation to metaphors in the 
broader context is the result of a hermeneutical circle that explains the parts 
in relation to the whole and vice versa. This means that my interpretation of 
the metaphors in key passages is as much informed by my interpretation of Job 
3-31 as my interpretation of the whole of Job 3-31 is informed by my interpreta- 
tion of the metaphors in the key passages. Because of this hermeneutical circle, 
the analysis of deliberately used metaphors does not only trace conceptualiza- 
tions in specific passages, but it also grants new perspectives on other passages 
in the text. 

The concept of deliberately used metaphor offers a valuable linguistic tool 
to provide input for fresh perspectives on passages and their broader contexts, 
but ultimately the interpretation of conceptualizations remains a matter of 
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exegesis. The value of my findings can therefore only be tested and refined in 
future exegetical research. It needs to be explored whether difficulties arise if 
my proposals on the exegetical cruces and on the structure of Job 3-31—and 
particularly 23-27—are taken as starting point for other studies on the book of 
Job. The most obvious avenue for future study is what my interpretation of Job 
3-31 entails for the interpretation of Job 32-42. 
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